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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


EE 

Vindicie Ecclefie Anglicane, in which fome of the faife reafonings, incor- 
rect fiatements, and palpable mifreprefentations, in a publication, en- 
titled, ** The True Churchmen afcertained,” by John Overton, A. B, 
are pointed out. By the Reverend Charles Daubeny, Fellow of 
Winchefter College, Minifter of Chrift’s Church, Bath, and Au- 
thor of ** A Guide to the Church.” 8vo. Pp. 471. Riving- 
tons. 1803. 


T has been well obferved, that the moft violent efforts of infidelity 
have, contrary to the defign of the aflailants, been uniformly fer- 
viceable to the Chriftian caufe : for nothing has ever been fo plaufibly 
written in oppolition to cur holy religion, which has not called forth 
invincible exertions, and unanfwerable arguments in its defence. 
Truth indeed, howeyer it may, for a time, be deprefled or obfcured, 
has ultimately nothing to fear either from the mifreprefentations of 
fophiftry, or from the more daring and direéct fabrications of unprin- 
cipled forgery. Magna eft veritas, et prevalebit: its force is irrefittible, 
and its victory ccrtain. 
The juftnefs of :his maxim has been eminently exemplified in the con- 
fequences which have already refuited from the rude and unimannesly 
publication of Mr. Overton. When that gentleman had finifhed his 


tafk of arranging, and reducing to fome femblance (for it is only a fem- 
blance) of unity and order, the motley and difcordant materials which 
had previoutly been collected for him to work on, the ** True Church- 
men,” we are credibly. informed, confidered their party as placed be- 
yond the reach of attack, and not only perfuaded each other in pri- 
vate, but boafted in public, that Calviniftic Methodifm would hence- 
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forth triumph unqueftioned, and that its antagonifts were fallen to 
rife no more. ‘They had long been baffled in every attempt to found 
their wild and extravagant impieties on the authority of fcripture; bug 
now, as they imagined, they had adopted a matterly ftroke of policy 
and taken a ftation from which they could not be driven. By feeme 
ing to entrench themfelves behind the fences of the doctrinal ftand. 
ards of our venerable church, they, conceived that they muft infallibly 
fucceed as well in eftablifhing their own arrogant claim of being her 
only genuine defenders, as in fixing on the body of the national cler 

the indelible brand of interefted falfehood, and even of fhamelefs per. 
jury. Accordingly the hum of mutual congratulation was obferved tg 

general, loud, anddeep. But, 


«* Ocuras hominum! O quantum eft in rebus inane!” 


The policy on which they plumed themfelves was weaknefs itfelf, 
the offspring, not of enlightened wifdom, but of fhort-fizhted cun- 
ning. The pofition which they fondly pronounced impregnable, 
was incapable of being, even for a moment, maintained ; and was, 
confequently, forced as foon as aflailed. Thus their foolith felf-con. 
fidence has ruined their caufe, while the difingenuous and fophiftical 
arts, by which they tried to fupport it, have blafted their character, 

It is commonly, and, we believe, juftly faid, that nothing can be 
more dangerous for a general, however accomplifhed and able he may 
be in other refpedts, than a fupercilious contempt of the enemy. Yet 
fome difpofition of this imprudent nature feems fairly imputable to 
Mt. Overton and his friends. Our evangelical and charitable church- 
men, indeed, have fo long and fo conftantly been in the habit of en- 
tertaining themfelves and their hearers with abufive declamation 
againft their fathers and brethren, that, as certain liars, by continually 
repeating their own falfehoods, are reported to have come at laft to 
believe them, fo thefe revilers of the Church of England would ap- 
pear, from the tone in which they exprefs themfelves, to be ferioully 
of opinion, that, among the national clergy, abilities, fpirit, energy, 
and honour, as well as honefty, religion, and virtue, are totally ex- 
tin&. They intimate, in no ambiguous language, that our fpiritual 

uides are bewildered in ‘* the mazes of this world’s politics ;” funk 
in * earthly-mindednefs ;” and in that ‘* carelefsnefs and inattention 
to heaven! things, which are carrying us rapidly forward to infidelity, 
deifm, and practical atheifm ;” that their ‘* confcience is violated by 
the abufe of the moft folemn fubfcriptions, and the unmeaning rove 
tine of prayers uttered without any heart-felt fenjation of their im- 

ort, or the {pirit of prayer ;” and that their ** confcience is hardened 
into infenfibility*.” From opponents thus daftardly, corrupted, and 
contemptible, the well-difciplined army of the ‘* True Churchmen” 
could reafonably expect but a feeble refiftance ; and they might, there- 
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fore, very naturally think that aq hen not run any great rifk by in- 
fulting chem. But the event has fhewn that their expectations were 
rather too fanguine and prefumptuous. We, indeed, knew the clergy 
too well to fuppofe, for a moment, that the impudent and calumnious 
aflertions, the cobweb fophifins, and the grois miltatements of thefe 
infidious fectaries, who have lately taken the fancy to new-chriften 
themfelves by the fictitious naine of ** the True Churchmen,” would 
be fuffered to pafs without due animadverlion and complete detection. 
We knew that the Church of England could boaft of multitudes 
among her genuine fons, who wereequally qualified by talents and by 
geal to crufh thefe dark and muddy controverfialifts. She could not 
be at.a lofs for champions to vindicate her dodtrines, and confound 
herenemies. We therefore confidently anticipated a difplay of fuch 
powers as were required by the occation; and our hopes have not 
been difappvinted. The bifhops of Lincoln, of Oxford, and of Ro- 
chefter, have proved how well they deferve the eminent {tation which 
they hold, by officially warning their clergy and people againft thefe 
fpecious, but fpurious, *‘ evangelical minitters.”” Ur. Kipling, Mr, 
Pearfon, and others, are entitled to the warmeft thanks of every friend 
to our eftablifhinent, for their active exertions in the fame good caufe. 
But, above all, the found and well-inftruQed author of the work now 
before us has performed, for the church, a moit fignal fervice, by a 
more minute and particular difle&tion of Mr. O.’s artful publication, 
than fell within the plan of any other of the writers whofe names are 
here mentioned. Such a work, we very frankly acknowledye, we 
anxioufly and eagerly withed to fee from the hand of this excellent 
churchman and divine. No man, we were fatished, was more com- 
petent to the tafk; and Mr. O. had treated his former works with 
fuch marked malignity, and rancorous {njuftice, as feemed imperioufly 
to call for an anfwer. We hardly, indeed, fuppoted it poffible that 
any new production of Mr. Daubeny’s pen could increafe our efteem 
forhim; yet fuck has remarkably been the effect of the prefent publi- 
cation. A more mafterly piece of controvertial writing we have fel- 
dom read, or one more becoming a gentleman and a Chriftian. Mr. 
D. notwithftanding the moft irritating and unprovoked aggreflion, 
has difdained to reply to Mr. O.’s railing. He has encountered pes 
tulance with mildnefs, expofed mifrepreientation with temper, and 
vindicated truth with manly dignity. Such a book demands atten- 
tion and refpeét; and from us it fhall have them. The monthly re- 
Viewers, indeed, we obferve, have, in perfect confiftence with the 
loofenefs of their principles, huddled it, as well as Mr. O.’s apology, 
and the other traéts relating to the controverfy, into a corner of their 
Monthly catalogue, and difmifled them all with a few fhort remarks, 
fignificant of their confidering the fubject as unworthy of regard. But 
the readers of the Anti-Jacobin Review entertain, we truft, very dif- 
ferent fentiments. They will, doubtlefs, thank us for a comprehen- 
five analyfis of Mr. D.’s a ; and many of them, we ao 
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will be induced by our report to make themfelves thoroughly and inti. 
mately acquainted with it. 

Mr. D., in an introdu€tory chapter, engages that, in the courfe of 
his work, he fhall fairly oppofe argument to argument, and ftatement 
to ftatement; and, placing the fcale of judgment in the only hands in 
which it ought to be placed, leave the turn of it as far as may be to the 
reader. ‘* Mr. O.’s publication,” he truly adds, ‘* appears to pro- 
ceed on a different plan ; little being left for the reader but to coin. 
cide in judgment with its author. The opinions in which the fup. 
pose opponents of Mr. O. are made to differ from him, are firf 

rought before the reader; and, after having been placed, by his own 
comments upon them, in that point of view in which Mr, O. has been 
accuftomed to fee them, they are then configned to the fentence which 

it is the obje& of each chapter, to leave impreffed on the minds of its 
reader, of their being in a greater or lefs degree at variance with the 
evangelical doctrine.” (Pp. 4, 5.) The following obfervations on 
the jefuitical title of Mr. O.’s book are moft pertinent and pointed : 


“ This title appears to me obje¢tionable en more accounts than one, 
The true churchmanflhip of the regular clergy of the eftablifhment no more 
requires to be afcertained, than do the evangelical minifters of the Eftablith- 
ed Church fiand in need of an apology. All minifters of the Eftablithed 
Church are proie(ledly evangelical ministers; and woe be to them if they do 
not preach in conformity to their profetlion, But if, by evangelical mini- 
fiers are to be under {lood chiefly, it not exclufively, thofe among the clergy, 
who confider certain peculiarities to conftitute part of the gofpel, which 
others think themfelves jutiified in confidering as peculiarities not to be 
maintained, and not worth contending about; the-exclufive appropriation 
of a title to themfelves, which implies a notorious dereliétion of duty on the 
part of their opponents, is certainly not to be admitted. It is prejudging a 
caufe which remains yet to be tried. The profefled objeé of Mr. O.’s pub- 
lication being, in a degree at !eaft, to plead the caule of Calvinifm; the 
title of his book, ifany diftinction were neceffary to be made between thofe 
who profefs to teach the fame dodrine, fhould have been ‘ An Apology for 
thofe Regular Clergy of the Iflablifiment who maintain the Articles ot the 
Church of England to be Calviniltic, in oppofition to the great body of the 
Clergy, who do not fee them in that light.’ In fuch cafe an invidious di- 
fiinion, refpecting the etfential object of their profeffion, between minifters 
of the fame church would have been avoided; aad the point at iffue, as re- 
lating to a mere diflerence of opinion, would have been placed on its pros 
perground. Such a title would have conveyed a clear and intelligible mean- 
ang to every reader, and might polibly have led the author to a more per- 
{picuous and fyltematic arrangement of his fubje& than his publication at 
prefent exhibits. For the general fallacy which ae to pervade the 
whole of Mr. O.’s work, is occafioned by a want of proper di{crimination 
having been made between the peculiar tenets of Calvinijin, and thofe doce 
trines of grace which our articles were meant to fecure.” 


Nothing can be truer than this remark of ovr author; but Mr. O.’s 
great aim was to conceal the fallacy, His proper bufinefs, therefore, 
was to confound, and not to difcriminate, ** To have enabled his 
readers,” 
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meaders,” continues Mr, D., * to form a proper judgment on thefe 
two diftinct fubjeéts, Mr. O. fhould have furnifhed him with particu- 
jar definitions of what was to be underftood under each of thefe heads, 
which might have prevented an affociation of ideas, which, to thofe 
who have been accuftomed to precifion of language, may not appear 
tohave any legitimate conneétion.” (Pp. 7, 8.) ; 

Mr. D. feels himfelf called upon to folicit the indulgence of his 
seaders for the frequent appeals which, in the progrefs of his work, he 
is under the abfolute neceflity of making to his own publications. 
How defirous,” he fays, ‘* foever I may be to fpeak little of myfelf, 
yet, confidering that my writings, for reafons beft known to Mr. O., 
appear to have furnifhed the greateft caufe of offence; I know no 
other way by which effe€tual juftice can be done, than that of fuffer- 
ing them to fpeak for themfelves.”” (p. 10.) By thofe who, like us, 
have derived moft important inftruction and advantage from Mr, D.’s 
writings, and have obferved the difhonourable manner in which Mr. 
O. has mifreprefented them, as well 2s the odium plufquam theologicum 
with which he has uniformly purfued their author, this apology will 
be reckoned more than fufficient. The learned vindicator concludes 
his introdu€tion in the words of Dr. Chriftopher Potter, which he 
gives as expreflive of his own difpofitions, and which deferve to be 
written in letters of gold, 


* T honour truth,” fays. that excellent writer, “ with all my heart, next 
after God; or rather as I do God hinsfelf, who is the God of truth: and I 
hhall efteem him my dearett friend that fhall, at any time, conquer my errors 
with evidence of truth; for that conqueft fhall be my happinels and viclory. 
Any error abufeth the underftanding, but an error in religion corrupts it; 
in faith, poifons it: how happy and glad hall I be to be purged of all fuch 
tuft and poifon! But I am a Chriftian, and rational; and {ill I mutt repeat 
it, I cannot be convinced but with scripture or reason: Either of 
thefe, THE FORMER BEING GROUNDED ON THE LATTER, will command 
my aflent; but I cannot be chidden or frighted, or forced into an opinion; 
one good argument {ways me more than twenty declamations.” (p. 13.) 


Mr. O., in his preface, had boafted that the method purfued by him 
affords the belt fecurity againtt the iniquity of quotation. ** In what is 
here given,” he fays, ** as quotation, the words of the author are care- 
fully diftinguifhed.” But, as Mr. D. well obferves, * every quota- 
tion, to be a juft one, mutt be fo applied as to fpeak the fenfe of the 
author from whom it is made; otherwife the meaning annexed to it 
is not that for which the author is refponfible.” (p.15.) A moft fla- 
grant tranfgreflion of this canon of critici{m is found in the very open- 
ing of Mr. O.’s firft chapter, where he fixes on Mr, D.’s words, a 
meaning which could not have been in the author’s contemplation. 
With regard to an. aflertion of Mr. Wilberforce, “ That the aual 
principles of the clergy of the eftablifhment are extremely different 
from thofe which it profeffes,” Mr. D. had faid, in his Guide to the 
Church, (p. 324:) that ‘* it is derived more from the indecent revil- 
ings of irregular preachers “— from fact.” What is here alleged Py 
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Mr. D. is, with equal ftupidity and difregard to. truth, produced by 
Mr. O., as a proof that Mr. D. has attacked his party, and accufed 
his “* regular evangelical minifters” of not preaching the gofpel. Mr, 
D. fhews, from the whole defign of the difcourfe, from which thefe 
words are taken, that he could not intend by them Mr. O.’s * regu. 
lar clergy of the eftablifhment,” but ** thofe blue-aproned men,” as 
Bithop Hal! denominates them, ‘* who, though they never knew any 
beiter {chool than their thop board, yet think themfelves more truly 
learned than the ccepelt doctor, and better interpreters of fcripture than 
the greatefl divine :” When Mr. D. talks of irregular preachers, * he 
muft mean,” fays Mr. O., our ** evangelical minifters.” To this 
Mr. D. very properly replies, * Qui capit, ille facit.” Had Mr. D. 
as he really has not, charged Mr. O.’s clients with ‘ indecent revil- 
ings” againit their brethren, he would certainly not have been guilty 
of defamation ; for the fact is notorious, and Mr. O.’s book contains 
the moft indifputable proof of it. But the calumny of which Mr. O, 
complains (if any calumny there be) proceeds from his friend and pa- 
tron Mr. Wilberforce; for Mr. ©. defigus his clients REGULAR 
CLERGY oF THE ESTABLISHMENT ; and it is of fuch perfons that 
Mr. W. alleges that their principles are different from thofe of the 
church, 

Mr. D. here gives fume other inftances in which the iniquity of quo- 
tation is guarded againit by not only mifreprefenting, but falfify ing his 
words, which are made, in Mir. U.’s edition of them, to ** convey a 
meaning totally different from that intended to be conveyed by the 
author.’ (p. 28.) He then comes to Mr. O.’s charge with regard 
to fubfeription. He obferves that Mr. O., having referred to feveral 
Indivisual divines, who feem to entertain loofe notions on this fubject, 
draws at lait a conclution, which his readers are left to apply to the 
great body of the cleigy, whom Mr. O. diftinguifhes by the title of 
his opponents. On this difingenuous condué of Mr. O., our learned 
vindicator’s reAcéticas are particularly excellent. 


«. The ground on which Mr. O. has built his conclufion, from the wrie 
tings of the above-mentioned authors, as applicable to the general cafe of 
thoie divines whom he contiders in the characier of opponents, appears to 
be this: That al! of the clergy who do not fee the articles of our Church im 
the fame Ca/vinisic point of view in which he fees them, cannot fubferibe 
to them in their plain and grammatical fenfe; and that, therefore, the object 
[which] they have be.ove them, in confequence of fuch equivocal fub/crip: 
tion, is, in Mr. O.'s words, * to evade or extenuaie’ fome of the vifible doc- 
trines which the arucies are confidered to contain. But as this is assumed 

round, it is that on which no fair argument will fland. To any argument 
a hich] Mr. Q. vas placed, or may place, on fuch ground, it is fufficient to 
reply, that thole divines who do not confider the articles to be, ftrictly 
fpoaking, Ca/vinisiic, protets to fubferibe to them in the fame fenfe in whic 
Mr. O. tupnofes [that] they cannot iubicribe to them, namely, in their plain 
and grammatical ienie, ‘To infinuate that they do not, is, in effed, to lead 
the reader to the conclufion, that by far the majority of the clergy. of A 
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Church of England are not honeft men. This, of all the modes of contro- 
yerfy, is, undoubtedly, one of the molt difhoneti.”” (Pp. 31, 32.) 


Mr. O., in his cenfure of thofe divines who have written loofely on 
the os of {ub{cription to the articles, makcs no exception of Mr. 


D. Yet, if he had read, with any degree of attention, the ** Guide to 
the Church,” he muft have known that, on this important fubjeét, 
Mr, D.’s fentiments accord with his own. Mr. O.’s motive for 
withholding this information, Mr. D, does not take upon him to af- 
certain. But the motive is as evident as it is difhonourable. Mr, 
0.’s obje& was, not to difplay the merits of his antagonifts, but to 
load them with obloquy, and to render them odious; in the eyes of the 
fainted followers of the ‘* True Churchmen.”” From fuch a writer 
how could Mr. D. be fo fimple as to look for juflice ? An author who 
has fo effectually contributed to expofe, in their genuine and proper 
colours, the arrogant pretenfions of thefe Calviniftie methodifts, could 
reafonably hope tor nothing but injuftice from their accredited cham- 

n. 

To fubftantiate the pofition that Mr. O.’s clients do, and that their 
opponents do not, preach the genuine doétrines of the articles, he has, 
in his firft chapter, brought forward the teftimonies of the Anti-Jaco- 
bin reviewers, and of the late Mr. Jones, of Archbifhop Secker, of the 
Bifhops Porteous, Horfley, Horne, Barrington, and Pretyman. ‘The 
conclufion of the chapter is as follows : 


“ Men may indeed say what they pleafe, and when they pleafe contradict 
atone time what they afirm at another. Thus, however, does it appear that 
one clafs of the‘e divines, in vindicating fuch a conduét, another in confessing 
it, and our bilhops in /amenting it, conlpire to establish the fact in oppofition 
to our atlailants, that many of them have not adhered to the obvions doctrines 
of the articles; or, in other words, do not freach so evangelically as thele forms. 
And thus,,on the other hand, do we profess to adhere to their Alain meaning : 
thus is it confessed, that the articles lean to our fide of the quetiion; and thus 
do thefe eminent prelates recommend, with all their energy, the very fiyle 
of preaching by which we are characterised, for which we are calusniated, and 
which only we would here vindicate.”’ (Overton, Pp. 42, 43.) 


This bluftering paflage, which the writer of it, no doubt, thought 
very fine, and very convincing, has been demonftrated by the Dean of 
Peterborough, to be atiflue of unintelligible nonfenfe. It certainly 
confounds things as different from each other as eat is from weft, 
With regard, however, to the general charge, that thofe of the clergy, 
who are not Calviniftic methodifts, do not preach the ebvieus dofrines 
of the articles, the fuperfluity of Mr. O.’s quotations might have ealily 
been fpared. Among fo numerous a body as the parochial clergy of 
England, it would be ftramge if fome had not exifted, who neglected 
to found, with fufficient care, their moral exhortations on Chriftian 
principles. But this negle&, which is always to be condemned, is by 
no means the fame with neglecting to found them on the principles of 
Calvinifm, or of enthufiafm.. None of the excellent divines here 
quoted by Mr. O. condemn moral preaching as unevangelical ; nor 
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do any of them reprimand the clergy for not confining their difcourfeg 
exclufively to the peculiar doétrines of Calvinifm. On the paragraph 


which we have given from Mr. O., Mr. D.’s remarks are well worth 
attending to. 


“« This formal parade,” he fays, “ of premifes, proof, and inference, is 
calculated to leave an impreffion on the reader’s mind, that Mr. O. havin 
r-gularly made out his cafe, is therefore jultified in his conclufion. Butte 
me it appears that at leaft two, if not three, links are evidently wanting in 
the chain of argument, to conneét Mr. O.’s premifes with his: conclusion, 
Firft, with refpeét to the premifes themfelves, before they can be admitted 
as contributing any thing towards the eftablifhment of the general pofition 
[which] Mr. O. is here attempting to make out, it muft be proved that the 
great body of the clergy, againit whom Mr. O. is writing, adopt the loofe 
fentiments of thofe individual divines [whom] he has brought forward on 
the fubject of fub{cription. In the next place, it mufi be proved that the 
authorities appealed to by Mr. O, on this occafion do actually bear on the 
cale in point, by being mtended to apply to evangelical muinitters of the 
Calvinistic persuasion, to the exclufion of ail others of a different perfuafion, 
And, in the third place, it mufi be proved, in reference to the adduced au- 
thority of the Bifhop of Lincoln, who maintains, what every boneft man 
muft, ‘ that the articles are to be fubfcribed in their plain obvious fenfe;’ 
that no minifier but thofe who coniider the articles to be Ca/vini:tic can 
fubicribe them in that sense.” (Pp. $7, 38.) 


Mr. O. could not poflibly be ignorant that his Lordthip of Lincoln, 
who fo forcibly inculcates the indi/penfible duty of honeft and unequi- 
vocal fub{fcription, is very far indeed from being an advocate for the 
Calviniftic interpretation of the articles. 

Our learned author’s examination of Mr. O.’s fecond chapter is re- 
plete with matter of high importance.. He complains, with every can- 
did judge of the queilion, that Mr. O., inftead of defining what Cal- 
viniim is, has treated the point in difpute in ‘an indiftinét and unfatis- 
factory manner. He therefore thinks it neceflary to give a {ketch of 
Caivinifm, that the reader may know the ground on which the parties 
differ, His account of Calvinifm is clear and concife; but as it coin- 
cides entirely with that which is given by Dr. Kipling, and with 
which our readers are well acquainted, it is unnecefiary to detail it. 
Mr. D., then, moft pertinently obferves, that Mr. O., in the firft fec- 
tion of this chapier, has {candaloufly attempted to impofe on the pub- 
lic. The title of the tection leads us to expeét an extended compari- 
fon of our diffcrent torms, the articles, liturgy, and homilies ; a com- 
parifon which, as our author remarks, *¢ would have brought the fub- 
ject inte a nut-fhell.” Inftead of this comparifon, Mr, O. gives us 
nothing but bis naked aflertion, that all our ftandards breathe the true 
fpirit of Calvinifm. It was, indeed, defirable for Mr. O. to get off 
this ground as quickly as poflible. For, ** confidering,” fays Mr. D., 
‘« our articles to be Calviniflic, it was much more advifable to talé of af- 
certaining their real fenfe by the mutual illuftration which our different 
forms afford each other, than adfually to attempt it.” (p. 53-) ae 
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been given, however, in fuch a manner as mult bring conviction to 


every candid mind, by the excellent author whofe work we are con- 
fidering ; in the maiterly pamphict of the Dean of Peterborough, of 
which Mr. D. fpeaks as it deferves; and, we will seneure to add, in 
the Anti-Jacodin Review, 

Mr. D. next acverts to the ufe which Mr. O. has made of the 
Royal declaration prefixed to the articles. Both parties equally ad- 
mit the authority of this public inftrument, as conhning the clergy to 
the plain, literal, and grammatical fente of the articles. ‘This fenfe, 
M. O. contends, is the Calviniftic fenfe, which, confequently, the de- 
claration was intended to fecure. It is well known that this famous 
injunétion was obtained chiefly by the influence of Laud, who, Mr. 
O, informs us, ‘* with a few of his atiociates, had adopted milder 
notions on the points peculiar to Calvinifm, than thofe which gene- 
tally prevailed in the nation at that period.” (Over, p. 48.) But 
Laud and his aflociates were acculed by the Calvinifts, of departing 
from the true fenfe of the articles; to which, fays Burnet, ** it was 
anfwered by them that they took the articles in their literal and gram- 
matical fenfe; and, to fupport this, that declaration was fet forth,” 
From thefe facts Mr. D.'s ieafoning is unanfwerable. ** The con- 
clufion,” he fays, ** appears to be as evident as that two and two 
make four, that, at the time this declaration was fet forth, the Cal- 
vinifts themfelves did not confider the plain, literal, grammatical 
fenfe of the articles compatible with the interpretation [ which] they 
annexed tothem; for, had this been the cafe, Bifhop Laud, who was 
known to be the chief {pring in this bufinefs, initead of becoming the 
object of their accufatior, on this occalion,.would have been entitled 
to their higheft regard, for having thus contributed fo etientially to 
the confirmation of the Calviniftic caufe.” -—(p. §7.) 

The truth is, that the declaration in queition, inftead of being in- 
tended to favour the Calviniftic interpretation, was intended to guard 
againft it. Laud, from his very firft public appearance, had diftin- 

uifhed himfelf as a decided Anti-Calvinift. When Pretident of St. 
John’s in Oxford, he was accufed by the Vice-Chancellor of Popery, 
a charge to which the Puritans and Calvinifts, who had long travelled 
hand in hand together, never failed to have recourle, in order to ren- 
der their oppofers odious, aud faw the danger with which the na- 
tion was threatened by this reftlefs and turbulent party, and employed 
his whole influence to divert its courfe. “The declaration was one of 
the means which he thought adapted to his purpofe. Its immediate 
caufe was a book by Mountague, afterwards Bifhop of Chichetter, en- 
titled, ** An Anfwer to the Gagger,” in which many of the Caivinif- 
tic tenets, particularly the five predeftinatian articles of the memorable 
Synod of Dort, were formally denied to be do&trines of the Church 
of England. This publication enraged the Calvinifts, who caufed an 
information againft its author to be laid before Parliament. Moun. 


tague appealed to the King, who approved his book, and ordered his 
It was accordingly licenced 
with 


Appeal to Cafar” to be publithed, 
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with this approbation, ** That there was nothing contained in the 
fame but what was agreeable to the public faith, doétrine, and difej. 
pline, eftablifhed in the Church of England. Thus was Calvinifm 
rejected by Authority. 
While the ** Appeal to Cxfar” was in the prefs, the death of 
ames I. took place. The book was therefore addrefled to King 
harles, whofe firft Parliament having committed Mountague to the 
cuftody of the Serjeant, and obliged him to give bail for his appear. 
ance, Laud and fome other bifhops interpofed in his behalf with the 
Duke of Buckingham. The profecution was, for that time, dropt, 
But it was again revived by Charles’s fecond parliament, a Puritanis 
cal committee of which, with Pym at their head, recommended the 
impeachment of Mountague. The impeachment, indeed, did not take 
place; but conferences were held, among the divines of different fen- 
timents, for adjufting the matter. Thefe having preduced no good 
effect, the King, by advice of the bifhops, publifhed his proclamation 
to put an end to the controverfy. The third parliament of Charles, 
which met in 1628, difcovering the fame difpofitions as the two firft, 
Laud, in the end of this year, as a means of filencing the Calviniftic 
difputes, procured the thirty-nine articles to be reprinted, with the 
Royal Declaration in queftion prefixed. 
he Calviniftic divines were loud’ in their complaints. Ina peti+ 
tion which they drew up againft the declaration, they ftated “ what 
a reftraint was laid on them from preaching the faving doétrines of 
God's free grace in eletion and predeftination.” From preaching thefe 
dotrines, the Calvinifts, by their own account, were reftrained by the 
declaration. ‘* But,” fays our acute and learned author, “* the deciara+ 
tion an enjoined the clergy ‘ to fhut up all difputes in God's promifes, 
as they be generally fet forth in Holy Scripture, and the general meant 
ing of the articles of the Church of England, and not to print or preach 
to draw the article,’ the XVI Ith no doubt, * afide any way, nor to put 
their own fenfe or comment to be the meaning of the article, but to 
take it in the /itera/ and grammatical fenfe.’ Therefore, the literal and 
grammatical fenfe of the article alluded to, in connection with the 
general meaning of the articles of the Church of England, did not, in 
‘the opinion of the Calvinifts of that period, contain the faving doc 
trines of God’s free grace in election and predeftination, according to 
the Calviniftic interpretation,” (p. 64.) 
Ie was certainly a very extraordinary proof of Mr, O.’s ingenuity 
to convert Bifhop Laud, whom a brother prefbyter calls a ** fierce 
Anti-Calvinifi*,” into an abettor of his own moderate Calvinifm. 


«« Either Mr. O.,” ob‘erves our author, “ himfelf was ignorant of the real 
fiate of our Church at the period here referred to, or he proceeded on the 
prefumption that his reader might have no knowledge on the {ubject, but 
what was to be derived from his pages. According to Mr. O.’s account, 
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Charch of England was at that time divided into two parties, confifting 
of mild and rigid Calvini’s. The former had Laud and his atlociates at 
their head, who ‘ had acopted,’ Mr. O. fays, ¢ milder notions on the points 

uliar to Calvinia’ whilii the latter, which conilituted by far ‘a great 
majority,’ were diitinguied bythe more rigid netions. The declaration ina 

neftion, therefore, paving been brought fo. ward by Laud and his aflociates, 
, was of courfe brought forward for tne purpove of fecuring thote milder no- 
tions on the pec lar tenets of Calvinifm, which they are bere faid to profels, 
On this ground Mr. O. bas built his @ 9 veri argument, (as he calls it,) to 
prove that the declaration in quetiion myst tupport that Ipecies of mild Cal- 
winiim which he waintains; becaule to this fiandard the snost moderate Calvi- 
gists (namely, Laud and his atiociates) protefled to reach. But this furely is 
relling Laud into the fervice of Calvinitm with a vengeance. It is mein 
fim a Calvinilt, for the purpofe of making the declaration, which originate 
with him, minifter toa Calvinillie purpofe. It is a bad caute, in the de- 
fence of which nothing can be faid: What, then, mutt that caute be, in the 
defence of which, whatever is faid, proves to be wovie than nothing £” 
(Pp. 65, 66.) a 

Mr. O. propofes to eftablith the Calvinifm of our public ftandards, 
by an appeal to the other writings and declarations of the reformers of 
our Church. ** Thefe writings,” he fays, ** are at once commen- 
taries upon the eftablifhed creed, and in themfelves direct evidences 
what doctrines were uniformly taught by the framers and impofers of 
it.” (Ov. p. §5.) Buttothis Mr. D. very properly replies, that di- 
ref evidence can be derived only from the correét and literal conftruc- 
tion of the propofitions in which the doétrines are contained,. that is 
pf our public ftandards themfelves. The private writings of the refur- 
mers, confidered as individuals, can furnifh only pre/umptive evidence 
on the fubje&t: for the queftion is not what the fentiments were of 
the reformers individually, but what was their judgment colleéfively. 
It appears to our author, as it does to us, extremely probable that, if 
each of our reformers had been afked to define what they meant b 
predeftination, their definitions would not have ftrictly correfponded,. 
They feem to have thought that this point was not explicicly revealed 
in fcripture. The celebrated Bradford had written a treatife on 
“ God’s eleétion,” which he fubmitted to the judgment of Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, when in prifon at Oxford. A letter fram Rid- 
ley to Bradford is.extant, from which it appears, that the {peculations of 
the latter were not approved. ‘* Sir, in thofe matters,” fays the good 
* Bithop, “* 1 am fo fearful, that { dare not fpeak farther, yea almoft 
none otherwife, than as the very text doth (as it were) lead me by the 
hand.” Accordingly, in drawing up the XVIIth Article, our re- 
formers appear, as we formerly obferved*, to have almoft tranfcribed 
the words of S¢. Paul. 


* Although, therefore,” fays Mr. D., “ the Arivate writings of our ree 
formers do not furnith evidence fufficient to determine what was their pre- 
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cife opinion on the fubject of prede‘tination; yet, taken in conne€tion with 
the article in queilion, they authorize us to fay what that opinion was not, 
In a word, it moii undoubtedly was not Cal/vinistic. For the private writ 
ings of our reformers maintain, in moft unequivocal language, the doéirine u 
of universal redemption ; and the doctrine of predeitination referred to in 
the article is to be received in conformity with the promiles of God, ‘as 
they are generally fet forth in Hulv Scripture.’ But the Calvinistic docirine 
of Redemption is totally incompatible with the promites of God, as they are 
generally fet forth in Holy Scripture; ‘ it is not either read therein, nor 
may be proved thereby ;’ confequently, it was not the Calviniltic doctrine 


of predeitination, which our reformers meant to eftablifh as the doetrine of f 
the Church of England.” (Pe.74, 75.) iz 

Mr. O. feverely cenfures his opponents, and Mr. D. among the me 
reft, for appealing to what he calls the Popith and heterogeneous works wy 
of the reign of Henry VIII. while the writings under Elizabeth are M 
fearcely glanced at. ‘* This circumftance,” he adds, ** dif{covers no ¥ 
little of the true nature of their caufe.” ‘This is a mean and difinge- gic 
nuous manceuvre, of which the object is to reprefent his opponents as pu 
inclined to Popery; but, it is, as we have feen, an old trick of the thi 
Calvinifts. If the writings of our reformers however, be, as Mr. tra 
Overton affirms, good commentaries on the eftablifhed Creed, the he 
nearer we draw to the fountain head, the purer may the {tream be ex- kn 
pected to be. ‘“* Many of Queen Elizabeth’s divines were ftrongly M 
tinctured with Calvinifm, and viewing the doétrines of our church co 
through a Calviniftic medium, it was natural for them to annex to to 
them a Calviniftic interpretation.” (p. 82.) In 1537 was publifhed oF 
the ‘* Inftitution of a Chriftian man;” in 1543, ‘¢ A necefiary Doc- “ 
trine and Erudition for any Chriftian ;” both the work of our original F 
reformers. Thefe publications, it is acknowledged, contained tome hi 
Popith errors relating to images, and to the real prefence: but ** they q 


were,” fays Strype, ** added by the King, after the Bifhops had fet tu 
their hands to the contrary.” In faét, however, Mr. D.’s reference 


ee 


to the ** neceflary dodtrine”’ was not intended to prove the Anti Cal- C 
vinifm of the reformers, but a pofition of a different nature. Yet of 
what is illegitimate evidence when it favours Mr. D., becomes per- fa 
fecily legitimate when it fuits Mr. Q. Soon after the publication of al 
| the * neceflary doctrine” were written by Cranmer, ‘* Three Dif- tr 
a courfes”’ on a review of that work. ‘To thefe Mr, O. has frequently K 
appealed as to decifive authority ; and has even formally adopted their be 
definition of juftificaiion. }t 


But Mr. O. knew that Mr. D, had produced fuch proofs of the Pp 
Anti-Calvinifm of our orignal reformers as no Calvinilt can refute, 
Thefe he has difingenuoufly fuppreffed ; and having alleged that ‘* next f 
to the facred Scriptures, our reformers efpecially profefied to refpec& t 
the primitive church and the works of St. Auftin,” he flippantly afks, 
alluding to his opponents, ‘* Did they never hear of this great ufe of 
St. Auftin ?” ‘ We think, however, with Mr. D. that there does not 
appear fufficient reafon for this marked diftinQion in favour of Augu!- 
tine, 
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tine, The ac of parliament of Edward VI. fays only that the refor- 
mers ** had an eye, in the firft place, to the more pure and fincere 
Chriftian religion in the Scriptures; and, in the next place, to the 
3 of the primitive church.” Auguitine, we know, in man 
points departed from the fyftem of interpretation which, before his 
time, prevailed in the church. The compliment, therefore, here paid 
him by Mr. O. can be meant for no purpofe but to prejudice the 
reader. 

In the fecond fection of his fecond chapter Mr. O. ftill goes on to 
prove the Ca!vinifm of our articles from the known private fentiments 
of our reformers. We had formerly occafion * to appreciate the value 
of what Mr. O. calls ** the unanimous teftimony of men of all fenti- 
ments, and of the utmoft refpectability.” It is important, however, 
to attend to fome of our learned author’s obfervations on this fubjec. 
Mr. O. quotes Mofheim as affirming that ‘* under the reign of Ed- 
ward VJ. Geneva was acknowledged as a fifter church, and the theolo- 
gical fyftem then eftablifhed by Calvin adopted, and rendered the 
public rule of faith in England.” But this affertion is a proof of no- 
thing but of Mofheirn’s ignorance; for no affertion can be more con- 
trary to fact. Calvin’s offer of affiftance in conduting the reforma- 
tion of England was rejected ; ** for,” fays Heylin, ** the Archbifhop 
knew the man.” On the other hand, the counfels of the excellent 
Melancthon, the moft decided oppofer of the tenets of Calvin, vere 
courted and highly valued. Calvin, in fact, wrote letters to the King, 
to the Council, to Cranmer, and to the Protector Somerfet ; but little 
or no attention was paid tothem. When he was afterwards confulted 
concerning the ufe of the Englith liturgy, by the Englifh refugees at 
Franckfort, he pettifhly, in reference tu thefe former events, exprefled 
himfelf of its patrons thus: Sed ego fruftra ad eos fermonem converto, 
qui forte non tantum mihi tribuunt, ut confilium a tali auCtore profec- 
tum admittere dignentur.”’ 

So little reafon had Mofheim to fay that the theological fyftem of 
Calvin was adopted by our reformers. With regard to a later period 
of our hiftory, his teftimony, however is more correct. ** Scarcely,” 
fays he, ** had the Britifh divines returned from the fynod of Dort, 
and given an account of the laws that had been enacted, and the doc- 
trines that had been eftablifhed by that famous afiembly, than the 
King, together with the greateft part of the epifcopal clergy, difco- 
vered, in the ftrongeft terms, their diflike of thefe proceedings ; and 
judged the fentiments of Arminius, ‘relating to the divine decrees, 
preferable to thofe of Gomarus and Calvin.” He truly adds that 
“ the peculiar doétrines, to which the victory was affizned by the 
aeed of Dort, were abfolutely unknown in the firft ages of the 
shurch,”” 

Mr. O. brings forward the ‘* venerable teftimony of Davenant, 
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Carleton, Hall, Ward, Uther, and Whitaker.” Whitaker, it is trie; 
fpeaking of the Calviniftic opinion, fays, ** the Church of England, 
ever fince the gofpel was reltored, hath a/ways held this opinion, &. 
But Mr. O’s favourite biftorian, Strype, talks a different language, 
He fays, that till about the year 1595, this opinion was not enter. 
tained by many learned men of the Univerfity of Cambridge ; and that 
even by thofe who held it, 7¢ was not underftood to be certainly the Jen 
of our articles.” Whitaker’s allertion is only that of a decided Cal. 
vinift, confident in his own caufe, and proves juft as much as the 
aflertion of Mr. O. or of Prefbyter, to the fame purpofe. But * ad. 
mitting,” fays our author, ** that Davenant, &c. were ail decided 
Calvinifis, how does their opinion on this fubje& tend to afcertain the 
private (entimems of our original reformers, who were old men before 
moft of them, it is probable, were born?” (p.107.) Four of thefe 
divines, however, bore public teftimony, at the fynod of Dort, againf 


the fyftem of Calvin, in three propofitions which were rejected, of. 


courfe, by the fanatical ailemb!y, but which maintained, in the moft 
unequivocal terms, the doctriue of univerfal redemption, and the con- 
fiftency of grace with the fice agency of man. Ufher, though he 
lived in the Calviniftic perfuafion, yet did not die in it; fo that, of 
all the fix divines here appeaicd to by Mr. O. Whitaker is the only 
one whofe teftimony on the fubject of Cailvinifm remains unim- 
peached. 

Mr. O. however, proceeds to aflure his readers (p. 73.) that the 
fact of our firft reformers being Calvinifts ** is abundantly confirmed 

the writings of the reformers themfelves;” But not a fyllable is 
produced from the writings of Qranimer, Ridley, or Latimer, to fub- 
ftantiate the affirmation. ** [imumerable other productions,” he fays, 
“* of the reigns of Edward, Elizabeth, James, and Charles, equally 
full to the purpofe, might be {pecified ;” but he has prudently waived 
the {pecification. He wilbed, he fays, ‘* to avoid unneceflary pro- 
lixity,’’ but on this procedure our author’s obfervations ftrikes home. 
“¢ [t feldom happens, I believe, that a man fails to particularize, 
when particulars are decidedly in his favour.” (p. 114.) Mr. QO. in- 
deed, lays confiderable ftrefs on Noweils Catechifm ; which was re- 
viewed and approved by the fame convocation that pafled our articles ; 
and: ** how a confeffedly Calvinifiic Catechiim can afford an argument 
againft the Calviniftic interpretation of our articles, fome perfons,” 
he obferves, ** will be hard to convince. How it can contain any 
other doctrine than that of the articles, {uch perfons do not conceive.” 
But this, as our author acutely remarks, may be eafily conceived, by 
fimply fuppofing *‘* that the fenie which Calvinifts fee both in the Ar- 
ticles and in the Catechifm, the convocation which reviewed it did not 
fee. According to this mode of arguing Mr. O. will have no difficulty 
in- proving jult what he pleafes. If a catechifm, reviewed and pafied 
by the fame convocation that reviewed and pafled our articles be ‘ con- 
fefledly Calviniftic,’ it certainly cannot afford an argument againft, 


but for, the Calviniftic interpretation of thofe articles.——But the reader — 
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has only to deny the major propofition in this hypothetical fyllogifm, 
and it immediately diflolves.” (Pp. 112, 113.) The prefent Bithop 
of Bangor, however, whofe deep erudition and excellent principles do 
honour to his order, has fuceelstully maintained that the catechifm of 
Nowell is not Calviniftic; and to his opinion the world will probably 
pay more reipect than to that of Mr, Overton. 

Our author proceeds to examine the force of Mr. O.’s arguments 
from ** the conceffions and reafonings of avowed Arminians.” The 
firft of thefe produced by Mr. O. is Bifhop Burnet, who, if he was, 
as we believe he was, an avowed Arminian, is in dire&t oppolition to 
Mr. O.’s caufe. He fays of the articles ** | believe them all myfelf.” 
He believed them, therefore, in the Arminian fenfe; otherwife his 
fubfcription was not that of an honeft man. He made conceffions, 
indeed, to the Calvinifts, which he was certainly under no neceflity of 
making. But this will! create no furprize to thofe who recelle& with 
what view his expofition was undertaken. It was part, in fact, cf an 
extenfive {ceme for promoting what was then called a ‘* Compréhen- 
fion,” and the object of it was to introduce fuch a latitude in the 
interpretation of the articles that perfons of al! perfuafions might be 
induced to fubfcribe them. Of this fcheme, and of the actors in it, 
Burnet himfelf, in the Hiftory of his own times, gives a good account, 
We know, however, the reception which his expofition met with from 
the great body of the clergy, at the time when it was publifhed, Ie 
was examined and cenfured by Dr. Binks, Dean of Litchfield, who 
has given us the heads of a reprefentation from the lower. to the upper 
houfe of convocation, in which it is alleged: *¢ 1. That the faid book 
tends to introduce fuch a latitude and diverfity of opinions as the arti- 
cles were made to avoid: 2. That there are many paflages in the ex- 
polition which appear to be contrary to the true meaning of the arti- 
cles, and to other received doétrines of the church : 3. That there are 
fome things in the faid book which feem to be of dangerous confe- 
quence to the Church of England, as by law eftablifhed, and to de- 
togate from the honour of its refermation,”” Our author, after giving 
amoft pertinent quotation from Dr. Binks’s book, concludes with the 
following important obfervation. 


* Dr. Binks, and the great body of the clergy, who lived at the time, 
and who mutt at leaft be as well acquainted with Burnet’s motives on this 
occafion as Mr. O., reprefent the principle on which his expofition pro- 
ceeds to be, in the utmofi degree, latitudinarian; its obje& not being to 
afix any precife meaning to our articles, but to render them, as compre- 
heniive as poflible: an expofition which appears to have had more of Aolicy 
in it than religion, ‘and places Burnet’s authority in that queftionable point 
of view, as to render it inadequate to the eftablifhment of the prefent point.” 
(Pe. 121, 122.) 


Mr. O.’s next witnefs is Heyling a profefled Anti-Calvinift, whofe 
teftimony, by way of fecurity, we fuppofe, againft ** the iniquity of 
Quotation,” be has mutilated, and whom he brings to prove the very 
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pofition which Heylin meant to deny. Mr. OQ. makes him fay, in 
effect, that from the re-fettling of the church under Queen Elizabeth 
to the proclamation of Charles, there was a general tendency to the 
doSrines of Calvin. But Heylin fays exprefsly that ** Pryn, with all 
his diligence, could find but feven men who publickly maintained any 
point of Calvinifm in the {chool of Oxon from 1596 to 1616.” He 
admits, indeed, that, ** by error of the times,” about the end of Eli. 
zabeth’s and the beginning of James’s reign, there was ** a general 
tendency to Calvin’s opinions,” and that, till after the latter period, 
thofe who publickly oppofed the ** Calvinian tenets’? were few in 
number. ‘The reflection, however, is obvious that tenets cannot be 
publickly oppofed till they are publickly maintained: and this is, in 
truth, the very reflection which Heylin himfelf makes on the circum- 
ftance. ‘The oppofers of Calvinifm, he fays, ** though few in num- 
ber, yet ferve for a good affurance, that the church ftill kept poflef- 
fion of her primitive truths, not utterly loft, though much endangered 
by fueh contrary doftrines as had oF LATE been thruft upon her,” 
Mr. D.’s reafoning is to the fame purpofe and perfedtly fatisfactory. 


* The circumfiance of no public oppofition having been made to the 
Calvinian tenets, previous to the reign of James, furnifhes to me at leaft, a 
proof the very reverfe to that which Mr, O. appears to draw from it. For 
my conclufion from it is, that the Calvinian tenets formed no part of the 


originally eftablifed doctrines of our church, but were corruptions;. which, + 


by degrees, became as it were grafted upon them; and therefore, being 
confidered bv divines as not neceilarily conneéted with the effential doftrines 
of Chriftianity, they were not firmly oppofed till, by being made offenfively 
ebtrulive, they called aloud for fome feafonable check.” (p. 125.) 


But, after al!, the prevalence of Calvinifm in the latter end of Eli- 
zabeth’s reign and beginning of James’s, proves nothing but Mr. .O.’s 
dexterity in mifleading his 1eaders, and puzzling the queftion. He 
fet out with profeffling to afcertain the fenfe of aur articles by the pri- 
vate fentiments of our reformers. But, inftead of reafoning forward 
from the fentiments of the reformers to the fenfe of the articles, he 
reafons backwards to the fenfe of the articles from the fentiments of 
thofe who fubicribed them half a century after their eftablifhment: 
from the fentiments of*perfons whom we maintain to have notorioufly 
departed from the fentiments of our original reformers. 

But Mr. O. has a logic of his own. The author of the ‘* Appen- 
dix to the Guide to the Church,” had afferted, on the authority of 
Strype, that Calvinifm did not prevail till about the year 1595; and 
this teftimony. of Strype agrees with that of Heylin. At that particu- 
ler period Mr. D. allowed that many of the clergy were inclined to 
Calvinifm, On this conceffion what is Mr. O.’s comment? “ Yes, 
Mr. Daubeny! ‘The * particular period’ in which you and your 
colleagues allow thefe doctrines were prevalent, includes the vERY 
PERIOD when our articles were «made what they now are; and le- 


gally impofed, As WELL AS A WHOLE CENTURY AFTERWARDS.” 
(Ov. 
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(Ov. p. 85.) If Mr. O. be capable of bluthing, he will feel no very 

fing {enfations, on reading Mr. D.’s fimple reply. ** In what 
fenfe the period about 1595, can be faid to include the very period when 
our articles were eftablifhed, namely in 1552, and ultimately in 1562, 
Imuft leave Mr. O. toexplain. ‘To me the language is not Jefs unin- 
telligible, than is the idea apparently meant to be conveyed by it con- 


trary to nctorious fac‘s.”” (p. 131.) 
Our learned author has, with admirable fuccefs, refcued the vene- 


rable Hooper from the force with which Mr. O. endeavoured to com- 
pel him into the fervice of Calvinifm. Hooper, Mr. O. allows, was 
neither a Manichean, nor a Stoic; but {lill he may be a Calvinilt: 
for Calviniits do not hold with the Manicheans, * that there is a” i 
dependent evil principle ;” nor do they, with the Stoics, ** afcribe what 
happens in human affairs to an immutable defiiny, refulting from the in- 
fluence of matter, or from no man knows what, by which God him- 
felf is reftrained; but to the appointment of a Supreme Governor of 
infinite wifdom, power, goodnefs, and perfection, who, they believe, 
orders all things with a view to his own glery, and the greateit pofli- 
ble ultimate good of his creatures.” (Ov. Pp. 88, 89.) But the only 
difference between the immutable deftiny of the Stoics and that of J. 
Calvin, lies in the cau/e and not in the effects of them. Calviniftic 
predeftination is immutable deftiny itill: ** And it muft be left,” fays 
Mr. D. ** to Calvinifts to make out how this immutable deftiny, by 
which far the greateft part of mankind are doomed by their Creator to 
endlefs deftruction, can promote the greateft poffible ultimate good of 
his creatures.” (p. 135.) But the Bifhop, Mr: O. concludes, muft be 
a Calvinift, becaufe he {peaks of * our eleétion in Chrift.” ** Mr, O, 
then takes it for granted,”’ fays our author, ‘* that there can be no 
other election but Ca/viniftic eleftion. ‘This, by the way, is exactly 
the fame ftyle of proof [whichy Mr. Toplady, of Calviniftic memory, 
ufed to adopt ; who, wherever he met with the words our e/eé?, chofen, 
predeflinate, will, purpofe, Hc. never failed to afix to them a Calvin- 
tic fenfe. ‘This it is to fee the Bible through a Calviniftic medium, 
which poflefies the faculty of making, as occafion may require, ftraighe 


things crooked, and crooked things ftraight.” (ib.) 


Mr. O had, with confiftent effrontery, prefled Melan&thon andthe 
“ Reformatio Legum” into the fervice of Calvin*, With regard to 
Melanéthon, the following extraét, produced by our author, of a let- 
ter written to him by Calvin himfelf, and dated Dec. 4,.1552, the very 
year when our articles were eftablifhed by public authority, is decifive 
Of the queftion. ‘* Audio enim, cum tota oblata effet formula nof- 
tre cum Tigurina Ecclefia confenfionis, protinus abrepto calamo fen» 
tentiam unam, gua Dei eleétos a reprobis parcé et fobrie difcernit, abs te 
tffe confofjam.” ‘the ** Reformatio Legum,’’ on the fubje& of pre- 
deflination, is in. perfect unifon with the XVIlth article, of which, 


——- 





* See Anti-Jacosin Review, Vol. XV. P. 15, 
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indeed, it feems to be the archetype. It is, therefore, unqueftiona. 
bly, Anti-Calviniftic, and not merely, as Mr. O. pretends, defigned 
to guard againft the abufes of Calvinifm. 

he reader will find, in our author’s book, many excellent remarks 
on Mr. O.’s mutilated fyftem of Calvinifm ; but our limits will not 
admit of extracting them. Yet the following obfervations are fo im. 
preffive that we cannot omit them. 


«* It is no pleafure to remark, from the general manner of Mr. O.’s con 
duéting his fubjeét, that he does not appear clearly to difcriminate between 
the Calviniftic fenfe of predettination, and that godly confideration of this 
fubjeé&t, which, according to our article, is calculated to minifter hope and 
comfort to all fincere Chriftians. Nor does it tend to encreafe the weight 
of Mr. O.’s judgment in the {cate of our eflimation, to obferve him depre- 
cating that conduct in one page, which he himfelf adopts, without fcruple 
or qualification, in the next. ‘ To aflume the prerogative of knowing 
men’s hearts,’ Mr. O. told his readers in p. 96, ‘ is abfurd in itfelf, and cone 
trary to the eftab'iihed rules of controverfy.’ And yet, in the very follow. 
ing page, Mr. O. {peaking of his fuppofed opponents, thus places them in 
a contrafted view with Gncere Chriftians: ‘ It is the dotrine of salvation by 
grace, through faith in the Redeemer, under whatever form or name it is profeiled, 
to which, in reality, they at the bottom object.” 


On this fhamelefs calumny of the accredited champion of the 
*¢ True Churchmen,”’ we formerly, as our readers may remember, 
animadverted * in the terms which, we thought, it richly deferved, 
and of which, at the prefent moment, we would not ** bate one jot.” 
Mr, D.’s reply is mild ; but if we were placed in Mr. O.’s fituation, 
it would cut us to the heart. 


« Thank God, this is not my language. Would that it was not the lan- 
guage of Mr. Overton. All I fay in an{wer to it is this; that when Mr. O, 
tha!l have confideved that the doctrine of ‘{alvation by grace, through faith 
in the Redeemer’, con{tituted the doétrine of the primitive church ; that St. 
Auttin’s new systew was not known during the four firft centuries of the 
Chrifiian wra; and that Calvinifm is but Auftin’s fyftem carried to a {fiill 
greater extreme; he will perhaps fee no incontiftency in Chriftian divines 
unequivocally reprobating the un{criptural tenets of J. Calvin, at the fame 
time that they may be as zealous advocates fur the Evangelical doctrines of 
grace, through faith in the Redeemer, as Mr. O. himfeli.” (Pp. 164—166.) 


Mr. D. after obferving that Mr. O. in his fecond chapter, has by 
no means performed what he undertook, proceeds to the third, which 
examines the teaching of thofe whom “ the True Churchmen”’ regard 
as their opponents. Here his publication, if it had been conducted 
agreeably to its titie, ought to have ended. His-work profeffes to be 
an apology for an injured party. But, from this point, at leaft, he 
affumes the character of a vindictive accufer, eager to wreak ven- 
geance on thofe whom he reprefents as the aggreflors. But, admitting 





* See Anti-Jacozin Revisw, Vol. XV. P. 123—125. bi 
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his reprefentation to be juft, it may be doubted whether he has chofen 
the moft judicious method of eftablifhing the rectitude of his party’s 
caufe. For, as our learned Vindicator rightly urges, ‘* if the Cal- 
viniftic fenfe of our articles be the fenfe of the Church of England and 
of truth, it will ttand firm on the ground of fair argument and authen- 
tic fact ; and it is to difgrace the caule to attempt to keep it upright 
by the expofition of the falfe doctrines of divines of a different perfua- 
fion.” (P.175.) Yet when we reflect on the end which Mr. O, had 
in view, we may, perhaps after all, admire his fagacity. His objeét, 
like that of every writer of his tribe, was by the degradation of the 
national clergy, to extend the influence of Calviniftic Methodifm ; 
and he was perfectly aware that mifreprefentation will have its effect, 
though argument fhould fail. 

Mr. D. properly appreciates the motive which dictated the invidious 
contraft which Mr. O. draws between the firft reformers and our pre- 
fent divines. He then adverts to Mr. O.’s fentiments on baptifm, 
which, in truth, are neither thofe of a found Churchman, nor of a 
well-informed divine. Mr. QO. fays that * it inculcates the neceffity 
of an inward and fpiritual grace,” but our author fhews from the 
language of the Catechifm, of the firft prayer in the Order for Con- 
firmation, of the Homily on Salvation, and of Auguftine, that Bap-~ 
tifm not only inxculcates, but adtually conveys, the inward and fpiritual 
grace, of which it is both the fizn and the pledge. He next proceeds 
to Mr. O.’s charge that his opponents depreciate practical Chriftianity 
by treating all as real Chhriftians who aflume the Chriftian name, and 
comply with the external forms of religion.” And here our refpecta- 
ble author will, we hope, be pleafed to accept the grateful thanks of 
the Anti-Jacobin Reviewers for his “Ave | and complete defence of 
them from Mr. O.’s rude attack, who, moft unaccountably, took of- 
fence at our aflerting, what every child, who has learned his’ cate- 
thifm, knows to be true, that “Sour church fuppofes all who are bap- 
tized to be in a ftate of falvation.”’ 

Mr, O. is here again convicted of guarding againft ‘* the iniquity 
of quotation” by ‘* tacking together three or four words from one 
page of a book, and three or four from another, without any regard 
to fubje& or context,” (p. 191.) and compleatly mifreprefenting the 
author of a *¢ Guide to the Church.” With regard to the meaning 
which Mr. O. has endeavoured to fix on Mr. D.’s expreffion ** that 
the members of Chrift’s church are in the fure road to falvation,” the 
following obfervations are highly excellent. 


« Tt muft be clearly feen, what, it is hoped, Mr. O. will admit, that to 
fay that in the church there is certainty of falvation, is not to fay that every 
meniber of the church wil! furely be faved. Mr. O. choofes to underftand 
me in that fenfe. But with that evidence in my hand, which exprefsly in- 
forms me that Chrift eftablithed ‘is church, on earth, for the purpole of 
* purifying to himfelf a peculiar people, zealous of good works,’ I muft 
want common underftanding to fuppole that it can be a matter ef no confe- 
quence, whether the members of that church are in a purified {tate or not ; 
: Aa? or, 
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or, according to Mr. O.’s manner of Rating the pofition, that the member 
of the Chiftian church, by virtue of their church-memberithip will be sure te 
be faved, ‘ whatever be their characters On this occafion, therefore, Mr.Q. 
appears to have brought his charge againit the wrong party. The affurance 
of falvation certainly has a place among the do¢irines of J. Calvin; but it as 
certainly is not to be found among the doctrines of the Church of England, 
‘It might have been fairly prefumed, therefore, that the author of «A Guide 
tothe Church,’ could not mean to become advocate for a do@trine which that 
church profeffedly difavows.” (Pp. 198, 199.) 


Mr. O. had charged it as a high crime on our author that he faw 
no difference between the true Church of Chrift and the Nattonal 
Church. But ‘* thefe words,” fays Mr. D. ‘¢ fo confiruéted, are not 
‘to be found in any of the parts of my writings to which Mr. O. refers, 
ftill,”’ adds he, ** as applied to the Church of England, I fee no reafon 
to diherads them.” (p. 200.) He has, indeed, oo renkon to difavow 
them; and we are happy to obferve that he defends them on near] 
the fame ground as we did when confidering the fame fubjed&.* 
Mr, O. whether from ignorance or defign, confounds the nature of 
a true Church with the charaéer of the true members of it. His igno- 
rance, or artifice, has been faithfully retailed by his worthy co-adju- 
tor the Chriftian Obferver. Thefe gentlemen even affect not to fee 
that a church may be a /rue church, which is yet a corrupt one, though 
Bifhop Hall, whofe authority they would be thought to refpect, fhould 
have taught ‘them better. But, fays our author * very truly, ** fhould 
Mr. O. not really poffefs that precifion of ideas neceflary to qualify 
him to difcriminate between a frue church and a pure one, the mini- 
-tters whofe caufe he has taken up have, certain! ly, no great reafon to 
pride themfelves in the abilities of their advocate.” (p. 208. ) 
_ The great aim of Mr. O.’s third chapter is to periuade his readers 
that the tendency of the mode of teaching adopted by Anti-Calviniftic 
divines is to fubvert the neceffity of piactical Chriftianity. In other 
parts of bis book they are feverely cenfured, for making good works 
a condition of falvation. On this glaring inconfiftency, which we 
formerly noticed, Mr. D. thus obferves : 


« What difference of opinion foever there may be relative to the degrees 
of weight which the works of a Chriftian have in the {cale of Divine judg- 
ment, “fill, according to the do¢irme of the divines in queftion, they are 
works MECESSATY to be * produced in order to salvation. This doctrine ’ there- 
fore; is in direét variance with that for which thefe fame divines are made 
chargeable in the prefeiit chapter, by which the neceility of works of any 
kind, in order to the falvation of the baptized party, ts totally fuperieded. 
‘The charge generally brought againit divines not of the Calviniftic perfua- 
fion has been unde titood “to be that they preach morality 100 mxei, lay too 
great firefs on worts, and attribute too little to faith, By reprelenting [# 
represent) them, there fore, according to the purport. of the prefent chapter, 


er. 





* See Anti-Jacosinw Ravigew, Vol, XVI. Pr. 8—10. 
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game moralists at all; as giving their hearers to underilaod that all baptized 

ons certain!y will be faved, ‘ whatever be their characters,’ becaule they 
ee heen baptized; appears to be attacking them, as it were, m thei 
frong ho'd: uvle's fuch an attack may be confidered to be an ingenious 
maneuvre, for the purpo e of making thole divines, who reprobate the doc- 
tane of Calvinisiic election, reiponfible for an absurdity of which the mame 
fainers of ihat docirine have been often convicted.” (PP. 215, 216.) 


Our re‘pectable author is in the right: Mr, O.’s attack is a real 
manceuvre, of which, whatever may be the ingenuity, the difhonefty 
is glaring, eros, and palpzble. We fhould now take leave of this 
extraordinary cha;ter, which Mr. D, has juftly characterized by fay- 
ing that its title ouzhe to have been ** Much Ado about Nothing.” 
But we cannat quit it Withoat pointing out, to the attention of out 
readers, anothe: fignal inftance of the pure good faith with which its 
confcientious author fecures us againft the ‘* inigurty of quotation.” 

“Tris,” fays Mr. O. (p. 113) * an eftabliihed maxim among the 
clergy, Bthop Horfley informs us, * that it is more the office of a 
Chriftian teacher to prefs the predice of religion upon the contciences 
of his hearers than to inculcate and affert its dodirines ; and that moral 
duties conititure the whale, or by far the better part, of practical Chrif- 
tianity.” The Bifhop’s own words are here fubjoined. 

“ A juft abhorrence of thofe virulent animofities which, im all ages fince 
external per'ecution cealed, have prevailed among Chriltians; elpecially 
fince the Reformation, among Proteitants of the different denominations, 
upon pretence, at leali, of certain differences of opinion in points of nice 
and doubtiul diipatation; hath introduced and given a general currency to 
a maxim, which feemed to promife peace and unity, by difmifling the caufe, 
or rather the pretence, of dilcuflion; namely that the laity, the more illite- 
rate e{pecially, have little concern with the mytieries of revealed religion, 
provided they be attentive to its duties. Whence it hath feemed a safe and 
certain conclusion that it is more the office of a Chiiftian teacher to prefs the 
praclice of religion upon the confciences of his hearers than to inculcate and 
allert its doéirines.” 


It requires no extraordinary difcernment to perceive that what the 
Bifhop advances as a general remark, to be applicd, by the reader, in 
a greater, or lefs extent, according to his judgment and obfervation, 
is converted, by Mr. O. into a direct and indifcriminate charge againft 
the clergy 2s a body. ‘* It is,” fays Mr. O. on the feeming autho- 
rity of Bilhop Horfley, ‘* an e/fablifhed maxim among the clergy.” — 
But Lifhop Horfley makes no fuch aflertion, And ‘* this praétice,”’ 
as Our author pointedly remarks, ** which fome controverfialiits do not 
lcruple to adopt, of exchanging the words of the author quoted for 
words of their own, with the view of bringing the patlage more clofe to 
their purpofe, is among thofe petty arts of controverfy, not more un- 
neceflary to the caufe of truth, than they are difgraceful to the party 
whoemploys them.” /p. 214.) 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Polwhele’s Hiftory of Cornwall. 
(Concluded from P. 160.) 


AVING dwelt fo largely upon the firft volume of this work, in 

order to exhibit the author under all thofe varied lights with 

which he appears; we have the lefs reafon to dwell largely upon this 

fecond. We therefore fhall only recite the general contents of it, fe. 

leét a few paflages from it, and then give the gencral character of 
both. 

In chapter the firft the author, purfuing his line of hiftory from 
Vortigern to Edward I. details the civil and military tranfactions.— 
In chapter fecond he deferibes the civil.and military conftitution.— 
In the third he begins the ecclefiaftical hiftory, with an account of re- 
ligion. In the fourth he goes on to archite€ture, civil, military, and 
religious. He thus lays an ample fund of materials before us. How 
he has expended them, comes next to be confidered. .Matervials re- 
quire judgement to arrange, tafte to embellifh, and genius to vivify 
the whole. And does not the name of the author aflure us, that we 
fhall find all thefe acting in combination here ? 


«¢ When the Normans entered this country,”? fays Mr. Polwhele, “ and 
the kingdom became fubdivided into lordthips and manors; the barons, jea 
Jous of the extent, rights, and honours of their manors, procured their lands 
on the borders to be appropriated to the county in which their domains and 
chief places of refidence were fixed. Hence Devonthire intrudes feven 
miles in length and three in breadth at Werington, and claims the two pa 
rifhes of Werington and North-/jetherwyn; as it does alfo the manfion, do- 
main, and park of Mount Edgecumbe, at the mouth of the Tamar. This 
Jaft encroachment upon the general boundary, was owing probably to the 
powerful intereft of the Vaultorts, the ancient proprietors of Mount Edge- 
cumbe ; as the firft may be referred to the Abbey of Taviftock, which had 
the property of Werington.” 


Both thefe facts are furely fignatures very plain to the hiftorical 
mind, of the encroachment made at firft upon the lands of Cornwall 
by the Saxons of Devonfhire. Such they have always appeared to the 
writer of this article, and fuch, he {till thinks, they muit appear to 
every reficing mind. Two kingdoms ftood for ages oppofed to each 
other, and divided only by the Tamar. The more powerful of them 
was fure, in this ftate, to be encroaching upon the other. Devon- 
fhire accordingly appears to have crofled the boundary at Werington, 
to have even crofled it at Mount Edgecumbe; and to have thus 1¢- 
duced the diftrict about the former; as well as at the latter. The re- 
du€tion thus made was neceflarily annexed to England, and made part 
of the Devonthire eftate next to it, becaufe the owner of this eftate 
was the very reducer of that. In this view of things we attribute the 
appropriatign of lands in Cornwall to eftates im Devonfhire, mot to an 
imaginary influence in the owners of Devonfhire eftates over facts, 
over 
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ever records, over boundaries ; but to facts themfelves, to the very re- 


cords infpected, and to the very boundaries known, And both thele 
arts of Cornwall appear from the very Englifh of names in them, 
Mount Edgecumbe, or North-petherwyn, or Weringten, to have been 


completely Anglicized long before Doomfday- Book was drawn up.— . 


This remark, we believe, to be quite novel, however; yet we think 
itjuft, and therefore fubmit it with deference to Mr, Polwhele. ** On 
the other hand,’”’ adds Mr. Polwhele, ** Cornwall exceeds its ancient 
limits near North Vamcrcon ; having a fimall flip of land of about two 
miles fquare, owing, I imagine, to the lords of Saltafh and the caitle 
of Trematon.” The faét is rather the refult, in our opinion, of fome 
private adventurer, the proprietor of that flip, making a fuccefsful 
incurfion acrofs the river to Saltafh, feizing that royal cafile Trema- 
ton, and fo fettling himfelf and his followers there. Such petty en- 
croachments does our hiftorical experience direé&t us to expect, upon 
the confines of two regions, one growing gradually weaker as the other 
became gradually ftronger, and both continuing hoftile for centu- 
ries. Such petty encroachments do we accordingly find here, the very 
proofs of the facts expected, and the very prints of the feet of hiftory 


herfelf. . 


“ In the Exeter Domefday,” as Mr. Polewhele proceeds, “ the hundreds 
are thus named—1. Conarton, containing 33 hides;* 2. Tibefterna, or 
Tibetta, now a dutchy manor, to which Grampound and moft of the parith 
of Creed, and other dependencies belong, containing 61 hides and an half; 
$. Winnenton, Winneton, or Winnianton, formerly a confiderable manor 
of the Arundels of Lanhern, giving name to the parifh now called Gun- 
wallot, and containing 36 hides‘and an half; 4. Stratton, in which there 
were 83 hides and three virgates of land; 5. Fauiton, confifting of 43 hides 
and an half; 6. Rialton, confilling of 69 hides and 6 farthings of land: 
The 7th hundred before the conquest was that of Pauton{, containing 44 
hides, in Carew, {aid [each] to contain 120 acres, i.e. Cornith acres,” ra- 





« * Conarton was an ancient manor formerly belonging to the crown of 
England, and in the time of Hen. II. conveyed by letters patent yet to be 
feen (fays Hals, in his MSS of Cornwall) at Lanhern, together with the 
bailywic of the hundred of Penwith, to Simon Pincerna (or Butler) lord of 
Lanhern, in lieu of the lord{hip and manor of Saint James at Weltminfer. 
In the name of Pincerna it continued till Edw. ILl. when one of the heireffes 
of that family (i. é. one of the Pincerna’s) was married to Arundel of Trem- 
bleath, direct anceflor of Arundel of Lanhern.” Does not this prove the 
kings of Cornwall to have their hereditary butlers, with an eftate appro- 
priaied to the office, and with a title attavhed to the name; like the oe 


of Ireland, the kings of Scotland, and the kings of England? It certainly 


does. 


« + Norden, p. 46. 
“ t Rialton and Panton, though they loft the honour of giving name to 


hundreds, retained even to Queen Elizabeth’s time the privilege of fending 
Bailiffs to attend the public fervices as the hundreds did. Carew, f, 86," 
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ther Englifh acres, as that is the mea‘ure of an Englifh hide. “ This was 
the ancient divifion, probably made by Alired the Great, who firtt divided 
the Saxon kingdom imto Seudeeds.” 

So is he vulgarly faid to have done in England. Yet he could not 
in general, becaufe the divifion is Britifh as well as Saxon, appearing 
among the Gauls, the Welfh, and the Irifh, even in the earlieft in. 
ftitutes of the Welfh referred to the primitive Britons* ; and allo could 
not in particular, becaufe in Alfred’s days Cornwall was not yet re. 
duced by England. ‘* Cornwall was afterwaids partitioned into nine 
hundreds; Stratton, Eaft, Weft, Lefnewth, Trig, Pider, Powder, 
Kerricr, and Penwith. This civilion certainly exitted before the 
Lincoln taxation, A. D. 1288; as the parochial churches are there 
arranged according to the nine hundreds.’ This taxation is dated, 
not in 1288, but !n 12923 as in the very original itfelf, Cottonian 
MS. Tiberius c, 10, and in folio 313, it is ftated exprefsly to have 
been drawn up ** Anno MCC. Nonog. fecundo,”’ by Peter de Liile, 
Archdeacon of Exeter, &c. The Deancries alfo are thus named and 
defcribed fucceflively, Ettwelfhire, Weliwelfhire, PenderYure, Keryer, 
Penwyd, Pydre, Minor Trygefire, and Major Trygefyrie. Two of Mr. 
Polwhele’s hundreds then did not exift as deaneries “ before’’ or even at 
the ** Lincoln taxation;” Stratton and Le/newth not appearing inthe tax- 
ation, and therefore notexifting atit. But the names of the ea/fern hun- 
dreds, efpecially when contralted with thofe of the we/lerm, and as di- 
vided by the river of Leitwithiel, the Trowey that has lent its name to 
the town at the mouth of 11; ftrongly mark out to us in a manner 
that has never been noticed, the great progrefs of the Saxon arins in 
the /i/ent reduction of Cornwall. *%* Eftwelfhire,”’ ** Weftwelfhire,” 
** Minor Trygefire,” and ** Major Trygefyrie,” all fhew their appel- 
lations to have been derived directly from the Saxons, the two aft in 
part, and the two fuft in the whole. They thus come forward in 
pairs, to fhew the largenefs of the encroachments made at the time of 
their refpective nominations. “lhe names too of almoft all the towns, 
the villages, and the greater houfes, unite with the appellations of 
the hundreds, to prove that of Stratton equally reduced very early by 
the Saxons; all the north of this hundred being as much Anziicized in 
its names, as the adjoining Devonihire itfelf; and no Co:n:th names 
appearing cn its map till you come below Marham church. Even 
then, the Cornifh names are tew, while the Englith are many. Even 
an inroad is fo far made into this part of the hundred at prefent, that 
a large portion of it, inciuding Werington, North Petherwyn, and 
South Whitley parifhes, with feveral others between them, are ac- 
tually attached and wholly annexed to Devonfhire.. All marks what 
we thould naturally expect to find, in a neighbour fo military, fo ac- 
tive, and fo powerful, encroachments made fucceflively out of Devon- 
fhire, wee unnoticed by the code of hiftory, yet betrayed apparently 
by this ufeful fupplement to the code ; the Saxons feizing upon pa- 








* Whitaker's Hifiory of Manchefter, b. 1, ¢. viii. f. 4, oGavo. fh 
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rh after parifh, gradually extending their feizures up to the river of 
Leftwithicl, and I aving only the country on the we/t of this river to 
be at laft fubdued by the arms of King Athelftan, The chan; ge thus 
effected by the filent operation of their manners and of their language, 
they ** fetting up their” appellations ‘* for tokens,” is pointed out in 
akind of proverbial fentence, often uttered by the Cornith themfelves ; 
which perfonifies their yearly wake or church-feaft, fo punctually ob- 
ferved on the we/fern fide of the river, yet fo nearly or wholly unknown 
on the eaffern, and lays the featt broke ¢ its neck in going over Lefiwithiel 
Bridge. We can even borrow fome light from the fun of hittory it- 
felf, refracted as it is by fome clouds, in two records. ‘*I give my 
elder fon Edward,” fays the great Alfred in his Latim will, ** thofe 
lands at SrRATNET in TRICONSHIKE.*” ‘The hundred of Trig, 
therefore, was then conitituted, then included the hundred of Stratton 
within it, and was then fo Saxonized as to have a Saxon appellation, 
even to have lands in it belonging to the crown of England. The 
other record is entitled ** the number of hides in the regions on this 
fide of the Humber,” very evidently Saxon in its appearance, as {pe- 

cifying Myrena for Mercia, Woken-fetna, Pre-fetna, or Elmed-/etna, 
and nearly (1 believe) of the very fame period as the other; yet no- 
ticing two more of thefe Cornifh hundreds, and noticing them as 
equally Englifh with Mercia, Peak, or Elmet themfelves, in this 
manner, Eaft Willa 600 hides, We/t W tlla 600 hides+.” 


“ IT am difpofed to think, that a new divifion took place foon after the 
Norman conqueli, the former divifions appearing by the furyveys of Wil- 
liam the Firlt, to be not lufficiently diftinct.” Thofe “ divifions” indeed 
appear not at all upon thefe furveys; the only divifions obferved here 
being thefe, what the king held, what the Bilhop of Exeter, what the 
church of Taviftock. what the churches of fome Saints, what the Earl of 
Moriton, what Judhail de Totenais, and what Gotielm}. Yet “ about this 
lime (iays Carew) the country was forted by a more orderly manner into 
parithes, and every parifh committed to a fpiritual father.’ Perhaps there 
was then alfo a more orderly divifion of the county into the prefent hun- 
dreds ; the large ones were reduced and fplit, and the names of ancient 
manors gave p lace to other names, more expreflive of their fituation, or at 
that time better entitled to give denomination to the diftrict.’ 


The new names were afluredly derived from the new lords, Devone 
fhire lords inftead of Cornifh, bringing the Englith language with 
them, and fixing them on the greater houfes, on moft of the villages, 
and 6n all the towns. 


“ For the Porwneces of Polwhele,” notes our author, with great pro- 
priety, “ though their ancient eflate of a few hundred acres orily may have 





« * Wife's Affer. 76. “ In primis concedo meo feniori filio Edovardo 
illas terras apud Stratoet in "Triceathire,” &c, 
« + Gale’s Scriptores Vigtnti, 1, 748.” 
$ Vol. I. F. 120. 
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been deemed of fmall account, fince the lofs of the cirenmjacent lands, 
which were of confiderable extent, and for many ages in the poffeflion of 
the family; fiili is it the hereditary eftate, tran{mitted to the prefent race 
from their Britiih anceltors. Here, in the Norman times, fiood the cafte 
of Polwhele, which William of Worcefter (as we hall fee in the next 
riod) defcribes as reduced to ruins. Yet the family was itill poileft of large 
property.” 

We are happy ta notice this paflage. This is a juftice fully due 
to the family. ‘The Cornifh were all attached to the Empreis, as the 
regular heir of the crown; in oppofition to the enterprizing Buona. 

arté of that day, an adveiturer, however, of royal blood, nearly al- 
lied to the throne, and only a few fteps below the Imperial feat icfelf; 
but ftill wading to it through a fea of blood, raifing his feet, al] drop- 
ping with blood, to mount it, and half as bloody a fcoundrel almoft 
as Buonaparté himfelf. The family of the Polwheles appears, from 
a benefaction to it by the Emprefs, to have been particularly attached. 
—This ftrain of loyalty in both is fo much what both fhewed in the 
days of the Firft Charles, that we cannot refrain from congratulating 
both very warmly upon it. And with much fatisfaction, we refle&, 
that the family has at Jaft produced a fon capable of recording the 
loyalty of both, and of throwing a luftre of glory around it by his 


pen. 


«« The Saxons,” fays our author, in a note, “ are chiefly to be looked 
upon as a nation of foldiers. Nurtured with no other ideas of happinefs, 
than thole of military valour, independence, and glory, they built their 
ftern religion upon the bafis of war; a religion, which had been corrupted 
with the grofleit abfurdities long before their eftablifhment in this ifland.— 
Their Edda is well known to contain a fyftem of mythology, the wildeft and 
moft romantic that ever a human imagination conceived: and to this great 
repofitory of fable my readers muft recur, if they would wifh to be ac- 
ay with the religious principles, the divinities, and the worthip of 
the Pagan Saxons. I thall only remark, that the Saxons believed in the 
immortality of the foul, which was to go after death, either to Valkalla the 
feat of heroes, or to Niftheim the abode of evil; that their chief deities 
were Odin, Frea, and Thor; and that in honour of thefe gods they kept 
three great feftivals, (befides many others of inferior note), which were ce- 
lebrated with featting, drinking, and dancing. This religion eflentially 
differed fiom Druidifm, though in fome points refembling our ifland fuper- 
ftition.” 

Yet let us now exhibit our author, not as he appears in notes, or in 
paflages, felected from the general mafs, but in fome one paflage of 
no particular brightnefs, with all his notes accompanying him. 


« In noticing our religious conftitution thas gradually advancing towards 
perfection, we oblerve, that during the period before us, the kingdom was 
divided into parishes; that parithes were included in deamies; deanries in 
archdeaconries; and certain archdeaconries in a diocese. And CorNWALb 
had now aliomed its prefent ecclefiaflical form, as a part of the diocefe of 
Exeter; and as an archdeaconry in that diccele, embracing the —_ of 
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East*®, West, Tricce Majo, Tricce Minr, Piper, Powper, Kere 
pier, Penwith. I thall, therefore, go from deanry to deanry, examining 
our religious houses, and many of our farish churches or chapels. 

« 1, In the deanry of East, Sr. Germans has the firlt claim to attention, 
Here was a collegiate church of ancient foundation, in honour of S$. Ger- 
man, one of the famous French bithops who came over into Britain, to op- 
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ole the Pelagian here!y. Here allo was fixed the epifcopal fee tor Corn- 
wallt, In the parish of East-Antruony, was a Cel! of black monks of 
Angiers, belenging to the priory of Trewardreth. It is mentioned in the 
catalogue of Gervafe of Canterbury; and mutt, therefore, be as early as 
K. Richard the Firft’s timet. At Tredeigh, was a preceptory of knight’s 
hofpitalers of S. John of Jerufalem, to which Henry de Pomerat and Regi- 
nald Marth were confiderable bene!adiors§. 

« OF 
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« * The law of Athelitan, with refpect to the Tamar, has given way, in 
feveral initances, to the regulations of the Normans. And Devonthire has 
intruded upon Cornwall, in Werington, N. Petherwin, and Maker. But, 
though thele places were by the interpotition of their lords fubjeted to the 
civil authority of Devon; yet care was taken to preferve the rights of the 
clergy inviolate. They are taxed as belonging to the hundreds of Corn- 
wall in the valor of Pope Nicholas: And they itill continue fubject to the 
jurifdiction of the archdeacon oi Cornwall.” 

« + See Tanner, p.66,67. Men. Aunglica. tom.i. p. 213. ex Leland. Col- 
le&. 1.75. Cressy’s Church-Hiltory, Pp. 801, 832. ‘ The now minifter’s 
chancel of this church ef St. Germans was a chapel founded and endowed 
by king Athellian, at fuch time as he was in Cornwall, 930, and dedicated 
to St. German. Of which fact peaks Roger Hovedon, a prieft of Oxford, 
in his annals of the kings of England, p. 160. Rex Athellianus, in potefta- 
tem Anglorum, dedit unam manfionem Deo, ad fundandum monatterium pro 
monachis, et Sanéti Germani fratribus canonicis ib. famulantibus in Cornu- 
bia, A.D. 930, This abbey of St. German was afterward endowed with 
larger revenues by king Canute, A. D. 1020, who turned it, after its 90 
years continuance in monkery, to a collegiate church of fecular canons: who 
might marry wives, and converfe in the world, as not tied to a monatftic life, 
that is to fay, a corporation or fociety of religious men, under the govern- 
ment of a dean, warden, provolft, and mailer, to whom belonged clerks, 
chaplains, and finging-men.’ //a/s, p.140. ‘ Leofricus, fucceiior'to Livin- 
gus in the fee of Crediton, (then the only fee for the counties of Cornwall 
and Devon,) is thought to have changed the lecular into regular canons, aud 
was therefore looked upon as their founder, and it was called a priory of the 
foundation, and patronage of the bithop of Exeter. Whether the regular 
canons of Leofric, firft biliop of Exeter were difplaced, and the feculars 
reftored, I cannot fay; but it is faid by Leland, that Bartholomew, bithop of 
Exeter, (temp. Hen. II.) introduced regulars here.” Tanner, p.67. Prie 
deaux’s Excerpta. 

“ ¢ Leland’s tin. vol,iii. p.2. Taxat. Lincela. p.367. In regiltr, Bronf- 
comb, the vicarage of St. Antonine, in the patronage of Tywardreth,” 

“ § Monast. Anglica, tom.ii. p.551. * At the time of the Domefday, 


this diftriQ was taxed under the juri{diiion of Biche-tone, i. e. Littletown ; 
then, and long before, by prefcription, the vohe-land of a manor, barton, 
and 
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« Of the parith churches founded in this deanry, the reCiory of Carsrocy 
is, perhaps, one of the moft ancient*. 

“ 2. In the D. of West, and the parifh of S. Neor, was a monailery or 
college founded in honour of S. Neotus, brother to king Alfred, who was 
here buried +. It continued till after the conquett. The church here be. 
longed to Montacute priory in Some rfett. In S. Ve EEP ||, is the abbey of 
Caro: S. Pill, founded by William, earl of "Moreton § §.” 


We 





——, 


g' 
and ee leet; the fame now extant by the name of Tre-bighe, or Tre- 0] 
biche, i. ¢. True livtle. But not fo little but that it was a kind ofa franchife 0 
royal, exempted and privile ged in fome re{pects againft the common hw, p 
and within its precincts held pleas of debt and damages before the Rewaill 4 
thereof (life and limb excepted;} and had its prifon and bailiff for the public b 
es Tp as the hundred courts have. Now, the writ to remove an action at P 
Jaw depending in this court was thus directed: Seazscallo et Ballivo Manerii se 
sui de Trebiche, alias Trebighe, in Comitatu Cornulie Salutem, This lordthip was , 


either by king Stephen or king Henry IH. given to the knights holpitallers 
of St. John Baptiit of Hi erufale m, about the year 1150, (who endowed this ie 
church,) where they had their preceptory, or com: mandery; a corporation 
under a preceptor, or commander, who took care of all their revenues, 
Jands, and tenements, churches, chapels, and tythes. And thofe their 
churches were wholly appropri: ated to them, though they, as nuns, were not 
in holy orders to preach or adminifier the facraments,” —Hals, p, 116. 

**® Before the conquett, it was founded and endowed by the Earls of . 
Cornwall, out of the manor of Calitock.’ als, p.53. The church of St. t 
Dominic was dedicated to St. Dominica; Lanputvu (or Landil;) to St. 
Dila: And Maxer, is fuppofed to take its name from S, Macarius, who 
vais a native of F gypt, and famous | in the 4th century; or from AZacra Virgo, 
the daughter of a Scottifh king, who died a martyr at Rheims, in 504, 
Mennenier, at the conqueit, (as Hals fays,) was included in the jurifdic- 
tion of Trehavock, now Trekawk.” 

“«-+ Capgrave thus (peaks of our faint: “There was,’ fays he, ‘a cer- 
tain king of the Weft-Angl!es, and of Kent, Edulphus(1) by name, more dil- 

ofed to ais of prous liberality than to worldly ambition. He was a zea- 
loan defender of the church againft all its enemies, and gave largely of its 
fubfarnces both to it and to the poor. God had re gard to thele lis good 
works, and bleft him with a fon named Neotus. This youth, of royal birth, 
received every advantage that could be derived from the bel education, 
and gave early marks of his contempt for the vanities and cares of this world; 
chuting rather to be a fervant in the nowt e of his God, than to indulge in 
the luxury and fplendor of earthly palaces. He therefore became a monk 
in the houfe of Gi: utonbury, while Dunfian Was abbot there. Here he was 
foon difiinguifhed for his pious exerciles and feverities, and for the miracles 
he performed in cafting-out devils, and healing the fick. Numbers reforted 
to him from all parts, both for the cure of bodily complaints, and for inftrue- 
tion an cheir {piritual concerns. He was endowed with eve ry Chriftjan vir 
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*« (1) Ethelwolf.” 
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We have thus given fuch a fample of Mr. Polwhele’s matter and 
manner, as we are apprehenfive may not pleafe the tafte of many. Yet 
we 
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tue, eminent for his learning, eloquent of {peech, difcreet and intelligent in 
iving counlel, and of cow pienanc e truly angelic; but in ftature he. was a 
Bacheus, infomuch that he was obliged to be mounted on an iron-ftool, 
whenever he performed mafs(2). Being made facrift of the church, a certain 
great man knocking hailily wile he was locked alone in it, Nerotus run to 
open the door to him. He found himlelf too {hort to reach up to the lock 
of the door, when lo! by divine energy, the lo ck moved downward from its 
place, and ftopped oppotite to the girdle of the faint. After fome tin ne, be- 
ing wearied with the concour! fe of people which relorted to him at Glafton- 
bury, he was by divine impulle directed to feek a retirement in the rémote 
province of Cornwall. He therefore direGted his fte ps weltw ard, accompa- 
nied only by one adherent named Bariws, whom he had made acquainted 
with his defign, and who remained faithfully attached to him tl! the hour of 
hisdeath. The fame Providence which had moved him to undertake this 
journey, continuing to be his guide, he arrived in fafety at the {pot deftined 
for hisabode. The he rmitaze in which he fettled | is al bout ten mi viles diftant 
from the monaftery of Sr. Petroc, in Cornw all(: 3); and taking me. name from this 
holy man, is now called by the pe ople of the coun try Ne Pst te. [tis a {pot 
abounding in wocd, well watered with clear ftreams, and not : far diftant from 
the fea. H aving ipent feven years here in great jan¢tity, he refolved on 
taking a journey to Rome, where he was honourably received by Martin, at 
that time Pope; and after fome {pace paft with him to their mutual edification, 
he returned home with the Pope’s bleiling, and with permitlion to buitd a mo- 
naftery at this his place ofreticement. Accordingly he ereéted here a fuit- 
able edifice, and filled it with monks; and was thous rht worthy of f equent 
confolation from angelic vifitors. Near the fpot on which his monaftery 
ftood, there was a (pring of clear water, whic h, in the drieft feafons, never 
failed. In it, this man of God perceived there were three fifhes: but not 
preluming to touch them till it fhhould be revealed to him for what purpole 
they were placed there, an angel appeared, to acquaint him, that every day, 
or as often as he fhould find occaGon. he might take one, and one only, of 
thefe filhes for his ufe, leaving the other two untouched. This condition 





“ (2) The faint is not repreferted in thefe windows as lower of ftature 
than any of the other figures. Yet there is a tradition in the parith no lefs 
ridiculous than the {tory here related by Capgrave. The inhabitants thew 
a fione, oppofite to the fouth porch, on which St. Neot is aid to have ftood, 
whenever he was di(po‘ed to go into the church to his devotions; and from 
thence to have thrown the key towards the church-door, not being able from 
the ground to reach to the lock. The key of cour'e found its way into the 
key-hole, and opened the door for him. The ftone in queliion was evident- 
ly the foundation of an ancient crofs, fuch as in Popith times were always 
placed oppofite to the louth porch in every church-yard.” 

“ (3) This is a miftake. The meaning muft be, that Neotfowe is about 
ten miles diftant from Petrocftowe, or Paditow, not from the monafle: y of St. 
Petroc at Bodmin.” 
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we thought ourfelves obliged in fairnefs to give it, as our genuine ex. 
hibition of his manner and matter was requifite, to qualify the praife 
that 








——— 


being obferved, he was affured, that on his next return to the well, he thould 
always find three filhes as at the firit. It happened ‘oon after this, that our 
faint was afflicted with a grievous diforder, and unable for fome days to take 
any fafienance. Barius, his faithful and affectionate fervant, being alarmed 
at his long abitinence, went to the weil, and caught two fih, which he cooked 
in different ways, boiling one, and broiling the other, and brought them to 
his mafter ina dif. The good faint inftantly took alarm, and inquired with 
much earneftnels from whence thele two tilh came. Burius, with honett 
fimplicity, told him that he had taken them from the well, and had dreft 
them in different ways, hoping that if one did not {uit his fickly palate, the 
other might. _Then faid the taint, Why Aast thou dene thus? How, in ofrrosition 
to an express command, hast ihou pressmptnously ventured to take from the well more 
than one fish at a time? He then commanded his trembling ‘ervant inftantly 
to carry back the two fiflies to the well; and throwing him/elf profirate upyn 
the floor, he continued in prayer till Barius returning, acquainted him that 
the two fifhes, after having been dreft, were now m the weil, alive, and ac- 
tive, and difporting in the water as ufual. Neotus then commiffioned him 
to go again, and catch one fith only, and to dreis that for his ufe: which his 
order being complied with, no fooner had he talted of the fith than he was 
inftantly reRored to perfect health. Afterwards it befel, that the oxen be- 
longing to the monafiery were ftolen; and for want of them the fervants of 
the holy monks could not plough their grounds. Then behold! many ftags 
from the adjoining woodlands, forgetting their favage nature, came and of- 
fered their necks to the yoke ; and continued obediently to perform all the 
labours neceflary for the fupport of the monaflery, until the robbers who 
had carried off the oxen, hearing of this miracle, brought them back to 
Neotus, and expreffing their repentance, framed their future lives by his 
counfel. It is faid, that, from that day t the prefent, thefe deer, and all 
that are defcended from them, are marked with white, wherever they were 
touched by the yoke or by the harne!s. But this, (fays the grave hittorian,) 
as I will not venture pofitively to affirm, fo neither will I prefume to deny 
it, or to doubt of the divine power to perform fo great a miracle. It hap- 
ened alfo, that this faint of heaven, fianding in the well in which he was 
daily wont to repeat the whole pfalter throughout, ahind, whom the dogs were 
uriuing, broke from the weod adjoining, and running towards him, fell at 
Pi. feet, nor could it by any means be brought to rife till he had affured it 
of protection and fecurity. The dogs prefently afler, advancing towards it 
in full cry, were checked and reproved by Neorws, on which they immediate- 
ly turned tail, and fled hattily away from their prey. The huntfman, be- 
holding this wonder, fell prottrate before the faint, and took upon him the 
habit of a monk in the priory of St. Petroc; in which priory his horn is pre- 
ferved as a memorial of this adventure. During the refidence of Neotus in 
this place, his brother Alfred, afterwards king of the Weft-Saxons, came to 
,intréat his bleffing and infiruGion.  Neorus readily conferred upon him 
both : and training him in good learning, and forming his mind to prudence 
and virtue, he corrected the evi! difpofitions of his bie ; and this he did 


with a degree of freedom and boldnefs, which by the nearneds of his we 
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that we have liberally beftowed upon the work, and to fave from dif- 
appointment all who may purchafe or perufe it upon our recommenda- 
tion. 





— 


he was entitled to exercife. The fame Alfred, when he came afterwards 
to the throne, betrayed fome fymptoms of a proud and tyrannical temper, 
for which he was fharply reproved by onr faint, who infiruéted him in the 
duties of a fovereign, and foretold his future humiliation and fufferings, as 
allo his glorious deliverance from them ; adding withal, that he himfelf 
fhould fhortly go the way ofall fleth. He died accordingly foon after in the 
odour of fanctity, at this his monaftery of Guerrirstoke; and the-earth that 
covered his grave, when mixed with any liquid, was fovereign in all difor- 
ders both of men and cattle. The hifiory of Alfred’s troubles is well known, 
When his fortune was at its loweft ebb, Neotus his brother appeared to him 
ina vifion, comforting him with the promife that he fhould not only over- 
come his Pagan foes, but fhould likewile convert them and their leader to 
Chriftianity ; and that in the feventh week after Eafier he would again ap- 
_ to him, and would in perfon lead him and his treops to victory. This 
is promife he faithfully performed; and on the appointed day he was plain- 
ly feen by Alfred and all his army leading them againit the Danes, whom 
defeated, and who, with their king Gurhrun, were prevailed upon to 
embrace the Chriflian faith. Barius, after this, removed a part of Neotus’s 
relics to Exolvesburi, in the county of Huntingdon. Lewina, lady of Enolvesburi, 
fearing the incurfions of the barbarians, cauled them again to be removed 
from thence to Croyland, of the abbey at which place her brother Orketellus 
was fuperior. It being doubted in after-times, whether any relics of this 
faint were really depotited at Creyland, the abbot erdered wax-candles to be 
lighted; and breaking open, with great reverence, the cheft. wherin it was 
reported they lay, there iflued from it a moft fragrant and delicious finell, 
and in it were found the crown of the fkull, with the benes of the fhoulder 
and breaft, and of the hips and thins; being all that Lewina had fent thi- 
ther. Thefe bones Henry, then abbot, removed from the fpot where they 
before were, and placed hat under an altar ereéted in the church of Croy- 
land, to the honour of St, Neot.? Such is the account given by Capgrave of 
Neotus. If he had in truth any fhare in forming the character of Alfred, or 

in inducing him to found or reftore the univerfity of Oxford, he was defervin 
of a better hiiiorian than the monkiih panegyrifts. Leland adds credit to both 
thefe faéis: ‘ Many (‘ays he) write that he was nearly allied by blood to 
the great Alfred, and lived in clofe intimacy with him, and was of great ufe 
and comfort to him during his depreft ftate in the ifle of Athelingey: he is alfo 
believed to have induced him to rebuild the Englith fchool at Rome, founded 
by king Ina, and augmented in its revenues by Offa; and from the fame 
pious zeal for ‘learning and religion to have prevailed on him to found the 
new {chools at the ford of Jsis.” Mr. Hals, in the papers he has left, fays, 
that < S+, Neot, younger fon of Erhelwolfe, king of the Weft-Saxons, built and 
endowed Neotius college, in Oxford, which was afterwards pulled down and 
new built by William Long, alias de Wykeham, bifhop of Winchefter, 5th 
March 1379, and called by him New College.’ In the church in Hunting- 
donthire, dedicated to our faint, there is a chapel, called Jesus Chapel, which, 
about forty years ago, was laid open to the church, In it were the remains 
ofa monument, fuppofed to have once contained fuch bones of St. Neot as 
were 
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tion, The length of the notes, the addition of notes upon notep 
and the interpofition of genealogies, may create a diflike at the view, 
which cannot ftand the teft of reafon. No county hiftory can he 

compofed, 





-_-_—~ - —— 


were carried thither from his monaftery in Cornwall. A regal crown, car- 
ved in {tone, (denoting the royal hirth of the perfon to while. mi ‘mory the 
monument was erected, )and underneath it the letters OBTHESOV, are jiill 
preferved, The windows of St. Neot’s church, Huntingdonthire, have for 
merly been painted with figures of faints: the drapery ftill remains, and is 
well executed, but the heads are all taken away; whether dettroyed by fas 
natic zeal, or pilfered by antiquarian curiofity, is ‘unknown. In one window 
there is a crown in painted glafs, and in another an archbi'l hop’ s pall: the 
former had probably fome reference to the patron- -Jaint.” See ‘ Some Account 
of the Church Window of St. Neots, Cornwall, 1786.’ Of the windows in quel 
tion, an account will be given hereafter. *« At St. Neot’s,’ lays Bilhop Gib- 
fon, ¢ the very footfieps of the old college are quite gone ; {0 that there are 
no ruins of it within the parith. Nobody knows where it fiood: nor are 
there any church-lands that are known to have ‘ormer'y belonged to it, which 
makes it probable that it was alienated long betore the refo: mation. There 
is at prefent a fine country church: and in “the windows are ‘everal pi lures 
relating to fome particular traditions of the Jews, which are exactly deliver 
ed in a Cornigh book now in the public library at Oxford. It is probable 
they had thefe traditions immediately from the Jews themielves, who were 
here in great numbers about the tin.’ Gihson's Camden, Pp. 22, 33. 

* ¢ Cressy’s Church Hiftory, p. 768. Leland, vol. iii. p. 13. Sfelm. Life 
of Alfred, p.139.° * From this church of St. Neot’s, the Earl, (as Exeter 
Domelday calls him,) that is, William, Earl of Moreton and Cornwall, took 
away all the lands, excepting one acre, which he left to the priefts; and the 
fame Earl! feems to have annexed it to the Montacute priory in Somer‘et 
fhire. The founder of this monafiery is not known, but probably it was Al- 
fred, or fome of his family; for Afi er, in his life of Alfre ‘d, tells us, that king 
Alfred being ill, profir rated himfelf in the church of St. Guerir, and there 
performing his devotions with great zeal, was fur rprifing rly recovered; and 
St. Neot dying here with great reputation for his janctity, and being heie 
interred, "tis net unlikely th: it Alfred, (by whom he was highly honoured 


‘after his death,) or his fon Edward, might have founded a re ligious houle of 


clerks (as Speiman calls them) in this place, in grateful reme »mbrance of the 
above-mentioned recovery, as well as to do honour to the name of fo near a 
relation.” Borlase, p. 353, ‘ We cannot wonder that no traces of the mo- 
naftery founded here by St. Neot fhould now remain, when we confider 
that it was tripped of its poffeffions foon after the conquett by Robert, Earl 
of Mortaigne. Nor do its endowments appear ever to have been of great 
value, as Camden, and thofe who copy alter him, have aijerted. The entry 
in Domeiday concerning it is as follows: *« The clerks of St. Neot hold 
Neoteftov. They held it in the time of the Confeflor. It confilts of two 
hides of land; [each hide of 96 acres, according to Gervale of Tilbury] for 
which they never paid taxes. In it are 4 bordarii: [probably tenants, who 
-held under the condition of fupplying the table of the lord with a certain 
rated proportion of provifions.} It is valued at 5s. All this land, except 


one acre of land, which the priefts (ti:] have, the Earl has taken away from 
the 
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Polwhele’s Hifta:y of Cornwall. 
compofed, without fuch incumbrance loading the text, or fuch clogs 


dragging in the notes. ‘I’o be a county hiltory, it muft move on un- 
der thofe, and with thefe. They are eflential to the very being of 
fuch a hiftory. And the hiftory muft forego its very nature, if it 
divelts itfelf of fuch appendages. ‘That, indeed, thefe may be relieved 
at times, by lucid obfervations or flafhy remarks ; and cven at times 
brightened up for a continuance, by a diflertation upon a point of 
hifory, is certainly eafy in {peculation, and prudent in practice. Yet 
what are the points which would give fcope for diflertations ? None, 
perhaps, in all the hiftory of Cornwall. Even if there be any, and 
thefe were handled if Mr. Polwhele’s beft manner, yet the neceflary 
return to actual narration or actual defcription, would make thefe ap- 

rthe worle for the differtation before; and the gloom on the brow 
of the hiftory, would look the darker for the {miles juft fading away 
from the lips of it. Even the differtation itfelf, if it turned upon fomie 
abftrufer point concerning Celtic mythology, or Saxon memorials; 
would prove perhaps more tirefome to maily readers than the defcrip- 
tive or the narrative parts themfelves, and the very brightening be 
darker than the gloom itfelf. And that this would actually be the 
cafe, we have ample reafon to fee in the work before us, when even 
the lively, the brilliant, the ardent genius of a PoLWHELE could not 
fubdue entirely the fullea chaos of his materials, and form it intoa 
world of beauty. 





thechurch, Odo holds under him. It is valued at 5s, formerly it was va- 
lued at 20s, (1)” 

“ § A {mail religious houfe of two benediftine or cluniac monks, as earl 
aK. Richard the Firft’s time, and a cell to Montacute in Somertfet, is cal 
led by Gervafe S. Syriac, by Heur. Sulgrave (MS.) 8. Cyriac, in Mon. Ang- 
lie. S. Carricius, in Taxat. Lincoln. (MS.) 8. Carrocus, by Leland (Itin. vol. 
WW. ps 20.) S. Cyret and Judette. Tanner was perfectly ignorant of its fitua- 
tion, as of other religious houfes; But, afier much attention to the fubject, 
Lhave afligned them all, | believe, their proper places. S, Veer was the 
church of the abbot of §. Caroc monatiery in this pariih; endowed by Wil- 
liam, Earl of Moreton.” Hails. 

“ i In thiscell lived Walter de Exon.” See /eacke. 


* (1) In this parifh are four manors: I. The manor of St. Neot, called in 
the Domefday Neotftov, now the property of Elias Lang, Efq. 2. The 
manor of St. Neot Barret; called likewile Neotftov in Domelday, now in 
Sic John Morfixead, Baronet. 3..The manor of Trevegoe ; ‘Trevagau int 
Domeiday ; alfo in Sir John Morlhead. 4. The manor of Trenay, alias 
Fawton, in Domefday Fawington ; now in Grylls and Thomas, clerks, and 
Pomeroy and Rundle, gentlemen; who allo have the great tythes of St. 
Neot’s and the patronage of the vicarage appendant to them.” Forster; 


Pp. 3, 4. 
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tion. The length of the notes, the addition of notes upon notep 
and the interpofttion of genealogies, may create a diflike at the view, 
which cannot ftand the teft of reafun. No county hiftory can be 

- compofed, 
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were carried thither from his monaftery in Cornwall. A regal crown, car- 
ved in ftone, (denoting the royal hirth of the perfon to whole memory the 
monument was erected,) and underneath it the letters OBTHESOV, are {iill 
preferved, The windows of St. Neot’s church, Huntingdonthire, have for 
merly been painted with figures of faints: the drapery {till remains, and js 
well executed, but the heads are all taken away; whether detiroyed by fas 
natic zeal, or pilfered by antiquarian curiofity, is unknown. In one window 
there is a crown in painted glafs, and in another an archbi/hop’s pall: the 
former had probably fome ne AR es io the patron-jaint.’ See ‘ Some Account 
of the Church Window of St. Neots, Cornwall, 1786.’ Of the windows in quef- 
tion, an account will be given hereafter. « At St. Neot’s,’ lays Bithop Gib- 
fon, ‘ the very footiteps of the old college are quite gone; fo that there are 
no ruins of it within the parith. Nobody knows where it fiood: nor are 
there any church-lands that are known to have former'y belonged to it, which 
makes it probable that it was alienated long before the refo: mation. There 
is at prefent a fine country church: and in the windows are ‘everal piciures 
relating to fome particular traditions of the Jews, which are exatily delivers 
ed in a Cornigh book now in the public library at Oxford. It is ~probable 
they had thefe traditions immediately from the Jews themielves, who were 
here in great numbers about the tin.’ Gzdbson’s Camden, Pp. 22, 33. 

** ¢ Cressy’s Church Hiftory, p. 768. Leland, vol. iii. p. 13. Siielm. Life 
of Alfred, p.139.° * From this church of St. Neot’s, the Earl, (as Exeter 
Domefday calls him,) that is, William, Earl of Moreton and Cornwall, took 
away all the lands, excepting one acre, which he left to the priefts; and the 
fame Earl! feems to have annexed it to the Montacute priory in Somer‘et- 
fhire. The founder of this monaftery is not known, but probably it was Al- 
fred, or fome of his family ; for Afler, in his life of Alfred, tells us, that king 
Alfred being ill, proftrated himfelf in the church of St. Guerir, and there 
performing his devotions with great zeal, was furprifingly recovered; and 
St. Neot dying here with great reputation for his fanctity, and being here 
interred, ’tis net unlikely that Alfred, (by whom he was highly honoured 


‘after his death,) or his fon Edward, might have founded a religious houle of 


clerks (as Speiman calls them) in this place, in grateful remembrance of the 
above-mentioned recovery, as well as to do honour to the name of fo near a 
relation.” Borlase, p. 353. ‘ We cannot wonder that no traces of the mo- 
naftery founded here by St. Neot fhould now remain, when we confidet 
that it was flripped of its poffeffions foon afier the conquet? by Robert, Earl 
of Mortaigne. Nor do its endowments appear ever to have been of great 
value, as Camden, and thofe who copy after him, have aiierted. The entry 
in Domelday concerning it is as follows: ‘ The clerks of St. Neot hold 
Neotefiov. They held it in the time of the Confeflor. It confills of two 
hides of land; [each hide of 96 acres, according to Gervale of Tilbury] for 
which they never paid taxes. In it are 4 bordarii: [probably tenants, who 
-held under the condition of fupplying the table of the lord with a certain 
rated proportion of provifions.} It is valued at 5s. All this land, except 


one acre of land, which the priefts {til have, the Earl has taken away from 
il the 
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compofed, without fuch incumbrance loading the text, or fuch clogs 

ging in the notes. ‘To be a county hiltory, it amuft move on un- 
derthofe, and with thefe. They are eflential to the very being of 
fuch a hiftory. And the hiftory muft forego its very nature, if ic 
divelts itfelf of fuch appendages. ‘That, indeed, thefe may be relieved 
at times, by lucid obfervations or flafhy remarks ; and even at times 
brightened up for a continuance, by a diflertation upon a point of 
bifory, is certainly eafy in {peculation, and prudent in practice. Yet 
what are the points which would give fcope for diflertations ? None, 
petiaps, in all the hiftory of Cornwall. Even if there be any, and 
thefe were handled id Mr, Polwhele’s beft manner, yet the neceflary 
return to actual narration or actual defcription, would make thefe ap- 

rthe worle for the differtation before; and the gloom on the brow 
of the hiftory, would look the darker for the {miles juft fading away 
from the lips of it. Even the differtation itfelf, if it turned upon fomie 
abftrufer point concerning Celtic mythology, or Saxon memorials; 
would prove perhaps more tirefome to maily readers than the defcrip- 
tive or the narrative parts themfelves, and the very brightening be 
darker than the gloom itfelf. And that this would actually be the 
cafe, we have ample reafon to fee in the work before us, when even 
the lively, the brilliant, the ardent genius of a POLWHELE could not 
fubdue entirely the fulien chaos of his materials, and form it intoa 
world of beauty. 
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thechurch, Odo holds under him. It is valued at 5s, formerly it was va- 
lued at 20s. (1)” 

“ § A {mall religious houfe of two benedi@tine or cluniat monks, as early 
aK. Richard the Firft’s time, and a cell to Montacute in Somerfet, is cal- 
led by Gervale S. Syriac, by Heur. Sulgrave (MS.) S. Cyriac, in Mon. Ang- 
lic. §. Carricius, in Taxat. Lincoln. (MS.) 8. Carrocus, by Leland (Itin. vol. 
iW. ps 20.) S. Cyret and Judette. Tanner was perfectly ignorant of its fitua- 
ton, as of other religious houfes: But, after much attention to the fubject;, 
Ihave ailigned them all, I believe, theic proper places. §S, Veer was the 
church of the abbot of §. Caroc monatiery in this pariih ; endowed by Wil 
liam, Earl of Moreton.” Heals. 

“ i In thiscell lived Walter de Exon.” See /eacke. 





'* (1) In this parifh are four manors: 1. The manor of St. Neot, called in 
the Domefday Neot{tov, now the property of Elias Lang, Efq. 2. The 
manor of St. Neot Barret; called likewile Neotftov in Domefday, now in 
Sic John Morfhead, Baronet. 3..The manor of Trevegoe ; ‘Trevagau int 
Domeiday; alfo in Sir John Morlhead. 4. The manor of Trenay, alias 
Fawton, in Domefday Fawington ; now in Grylls and Thomas, clerks, and 
Pomeroy and Rundle, gentlemen; who alfo have the great tythes of St. 
Neot’s and the patronage of the vicarage appendant to them.” Forster; 


Pp. 3, 4. 
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An Hiftorical Review of the Royal Marine Corps from its original inftity. 
tion down to the prefent ara, 1803. Dedicated, by permiffion, to bis 
Royal H:ghnefs, the Duke of Clarence. By Alexander Gillefpie, 
Firft Lieutenant, and upwards of twenty-four years an officer in 
it. Swiney, Birmingham; and Egerton, Lendon. 1. vol. 4to, 
Pp. 402. Price il. is. 1803. 


N the late arduous war, the military and naval heorifm of Britain 
acquired diftinguifhed glory, not only by feparate efforts, but alfo 
by efficient co-operation: to ufe the ftrong profeffional metaphor of 
an eminent officer, foldiers and failors, pulled heartily together. The 
marine corps, which holds an intermediate place between land-troops 
and marines, earned their own fhare of that fame which followed the 
exertions of our army and navy ; and were remunerated by appro. 
priate honours ; they formed, and now form, a very valuable part of 
the national force: to concentrate in one view the hiftory and ex- 
ploits of the marines, is the obje&t of Mr. Gillefpie’s work. ‘* To 
place,” he fays, ‘* the revolutions and atchievements of a corps, en- 
deared to its country by a train of loyalty and valour, in one conne&- 
ed and analyzed point of view, were the leading motives which urged 
the author to eflay a hiftory of its origin and progrefs.” Whillt he 
laments that the undertaking has not been allotted to fuperior talents, 
at the fame time he will venture to affirm, that it could not have been 
profecuted with a ftronger zeal. It is policy, as well as juftice, to 
dtamp upon record the feats of all ranks, anxioufly to fearch for wor- 
thy examples in every walk, to proclaim them to their brethren, 
and to the world, as merited tributes, and powerful incentives to at- 
chievements. The purpofe of the author, we have no hefitation in 
admitting to be praife-worthy. Of the execution he fpeaks with 
E= modefty ; and advancing very limited claims to literary merit, 
e deprecates feverity of critical animadverfion: ‘‘ A foldier,” he 
fays, ‘* from his infancy, he begs that the public, and thofe who con- 
troul its opinions, may be tender with the lafh: it would be a pity to 
bring a veteran for his firft offence to the halberts, and that too for 
grammatical inaccuracies. He has taken up the pen merely to be 
ufeful, not in the purfuit of literary fame.” 

The work is divided into forty-eight chapters, each of which, af- 
ter the firft, comprehends the events of each feparate year during the 
periods of war. The intervals of peace are comprifed in one chapter. 

The firft chapter contains an account of the formation of the ma- 
rines, and their efforts and fervices to the peace of Ryfwick. The 
marines were originally raifed and embodied as a nurfery for manning 
our fleets. The firft corps of this kind was eftablifhed in 1684, in 
the reign of Charles II. under the Lord High Admiral James, Duke 
of York, entitled, the Duke of York and Albany’s Maritime Regi- 
ment of Foot ; alfo called the Admiral Regiment. Several bodies of this 
clafs were raifed under King William ; but during the wars of that 
monarch no opportunity occurred for their peculiarly fignalizing 

themfelves: 
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themfelves: after the peace of Ryfwick the marines were difbanded. 
The fecond chapter contains the revival of the corps under Queen 
Anne. In the firft year of the fucceflion-way, twelve regiments of 
marines were raifed and placed on a different footing from thofe of 
her predecetfors ; and thence forward, though deftined for maritime 
fervice, they were to aét as foldiers, without learning any nautical 
leffons ; they were, however, to be under the command of the Lord 
Hgh Admiral, to be employed either at fea or in harbour, and dock- 

rds; to be paid and clothed as foldiers; but when on board to be 
ublifted as failors. The third chapter narrates the cfforts and at- 
chievements of the marines, in favour of Charles of Auftria, claimant 
to the crown of Spain, in preference to Philip of Bourbon, the a@ual 

feffor, and efpecially at the ftorming of Gibraltar; in 1705 they 
were diftinguifhed at the fiege and capture of Barcelona; and in 
1706, by their fuccefsful defence of the fame place. Having effected 
this point, they the fame year performed fignal fervices on the more 
fouthern parts of the eaftern coaft of Spain. They compelled Car- 
thagena to furrender at difcretion ; and powerfully contributed to the 
feduction of Alicant, a fortre’s which had been deemed impregnable 
till affailed by Britons. They allo co-operated efre€tually in fubduing 
the Balearic iflands. The following year a large body of marines 
was employed in the expedition under Prince Eugene, to the fouth 
of France, and the fiege of Toulon. Though that enterprife failed, 
yet Britifh valour performed one very important fervice to this coun- 
try, in compelling our rivals to fink a confiderable number of their 
large(t men of war; and thus our marines contributed pows rfully at 
Toulon, in 1707, to the increafe of our naval fupremacy. The fol- 
lowing year they were fuccefsfully employed in reducing Sardinia and 
Minorca. During the remaining campaigns of the war, the marines 
continued to act principally in Spain, and other parts adjoining the 
Mediterranean ; and Hough, from political caufes, the interefts of 
Charles were not materially promoted, yet the marines, as well as the 
other forces of England, continued to exert every heroic energy, and 
te maintain the chara€ter they had fo honourably acquired. ‘Ihe au- 
thor, fomewhat digrefling from military hiftory, makes a very juft 
general remark, on the want of co-operation, which Britain has fo 
often experienced from her allies, who are fupine in purfuing their 
own true interefts, and reluétant in fighting their own battles ; in this 
obfervation we heartily coincide, and wifh its truth had ceafed with 
the confederacy for preventing the aggrandifement of France in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

After the peace of Utrecht, the marines, as a body, were reduced ; 
but the officers, and many of the foldie:s, were incorporated with the 
troops of the line. From the acceflion to 14 39, the predominancy of 
Whig principles caufed a great jealoufy again{t every idea of a ftand- 
ing army; and the very name of a marine foldier carried with it hofti- 
lity to Britith liberty. But when war again broke out, the advantage 


of a corps, which had performed fuch important fervices, was imme- 
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diately recognifed ; and in the clofe of that year fix regiments of ma. 
Fines were raifed, and for their f{peedy efficiency they received foldiers 
of the Foot. Guards as corporals and fergeants. In 1740 three addi. 
tional regiments of marines were levied in America. In the fame , 
year an atigmentation of 2040 men was made to the Britilh marines; % 
and at the fuggeftion of Admiral Vernon, various improvements 
were effected. None of the corps in queftion were engaged in ac. 
tual fervice, till the clofe of 1740, when the fix regiments of marines 
conftituted a part of the equipment which failed from Britain againg 
Carthagena. In that ill-fated expedition, the marines diftinguithed 
themfelves by as fignal difplays of valour as in the glorious enter. 
prifes of the preceding war; but difcords, which neither marines, 
foldiers, nor failors, could prevent or allay, combined with the cli- , 
mate, in difcomfiting this undertaking ; and in common with their 9)! 
fellow-combatants, great numbers of marines fell victims to war and ha 
peftilence in that grave of Britifh heroes. In 1741 the numberof § '? 
Marine regiments was increafed to ten ; and the lofs, from the mor- ri 
tality in America, for immediate maritime efficienty, was fupplied rs 
from regiments of the line, which not being fo urgently wanted for § " 
inftant operations, were to make up for thefe drafts by recruiting, 1; 
In 1742 an expedition was undertaken againft the Bay of Honduras, i 
and marines formed a confiderable part of the armament ; but diflen- : 


tions continuing between the land and fea commanders, the com- §f ?” 
manded paid for the madnefs of their leaders, and unconquered in § 
war, the forces of Britain once more fell under peftilence; sEVEN 

THOUSAND Marines were among the unfortunate victims. : 


For 4743, eleven thoufand five hundred and fifty marines were dee § 
creed; and new enterprifes Were propofed againft Spanith America, fF * 
and an attempt was made on Ponta Brava, but with the fame want of y 
fuccefs which charaAerifed the chief part of all enterprifes during ff ' 
the firft years of that war. In 1744 a change took place in the diftri- 
bution of prize-money, of high importance to all who were engaged 
in maritime fervice. Formerly a certain portion of the booty had ap- | 
pertained to the crown. His Majefty now relinquifhed that thare, and : 
the whole was vefted in the captors. During this year no import- 
ant event belonging to a hiflory of marines took place. In 1745 the 
marines were engaged in a very arduous enterprife, which Britifh va- 
lour, now fighting under happier aufpices, brought to the merited 
fuscefs. War having the year before been declared by France againtt 
England, an expedition was undertaken againft Cape Meson. Louil- 
burgh was befieged, and made a very powerful refiftance. The ma- 
rines chiefly bore the brunt of the fire from that formidable fortrefs, 
but the efforts of the defenders, though long fuccefsful, were at length 
obliged to yield to the impetuofity and firmnefs of Britith heroi{m. 
‘The marines fhared in the fuccefs and glory of that expedition, and 
in the general tribute of applaufe which was fo juffly conferred upon 
all by their country. The narrative of this year is clofed with an 
eaumeration of the (en regiments, and their refpeCtive force, amount- 
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ing in all to upwards of ten thoufand men. At this time commiffions 
were bought and fold in the corps of marines, but at a lower price 
than in OLD regiments of foot, being in an average proportion of three 
to four. 

The tried value of the marine corps now produced from the legif- 
lature a confideration of their ftate and grievances, with a view to 
redrefs and improvement, and fuch regulations were made as effec- 
tually meliorated the condition of the foldier and officer, without 
much augmented colt to the public. To military readers, the details 
of thefe are highly important, and therefore we approve of the par- 
ticularity with which they are {pecified: to general readers they are 
lefs interefting, and for that reafon we fhall not follow them. In 
746 the number of marines was increafed to twelve thoufand, but 
had no opportunity of fiynalizing themfelves in that campaign, In 
1747 the marines fhared with the fsilors, under Admirais Warren 
and Hawke, refpectively, in the defeat of two fquadrons of the ene- 
my, and the capture of two very valuable convoys. The legiflative 
thanks of a grateful country were rendered to the officers, feamen, 
and marines. ‘The exertion of thefe combatants alfo extended to the 
Indian Ocean, as well as the Atlantic and Mediterranean ; and they 
bore a fhare in the exploits of Admiral Bofcawen. Peace, for the 
prefent, fufpended their heroic exertions, and, in the beginning of 
1749, the marines were diibanded. 

When, after an interval of a few vears, hoftilities recommenced, 
anew corps of marines was levicd: tn 1755, fifty companies were 
ordered. Since the fale of commiffions was pronibites in 1756 thirty 
additional companies were raifed, with the former fifty, amounting to 
nine thoufand one hundred and ninety-eight men. During this year 
they were little employed, and efcaped participation in the difgraces, 
which marked the firft periods of the feven years war, before Pitt, 
taking the lead, changed difafter and difhonour into victory and glory. 
In 1757, the counfels of that confummate {tatefman, were exerted 
too late to operate completely for the reftoration of affairs. In 1758, 

was it firft felt, through every department, military and naval, that 
Wifdom and energy guided the cabinet. “The p!ans of Mr. Pitt were 
grand and extenfive, and the marines were emp.oyed in moft parts of 
the execution. On the coaft of Africa they powerfully co-operated ; 
and in the fecond capture of Louifbourg, no efforts were more effec- 
tual than the efforts of this gallant corps. ‘The fucceffes of 1758 
Were only preludes to much more fplendid atchievements, and, in the 
renowned 1759, the marines could juftly claim an equal fhare of the 
glory, They effectually co-operated in the reduétion of Guadaloupe, 
and the various appendant iflands: they ferved under Wolfe at Que- 
bec. A double complement of Marines was ordcred on board each 
thip of the line; and they had their full fhare in the glory of the vic- 
tories of Bofcawen and Hawke. In 1760 the marine corps was en- 
creafed to upwards of cighteen thoufand men. ‘The decifive fuccefles 
of the former year rendered comparatively little maritime ¢ffort necefs 
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fary, in Europe or America, as the enemy durft not venture to put 
to fea in any confidcrable torce. In India, our exertions were greats 
and the marines diftinguifhed themf<lves in the Eaft as they "ES done 
in the Weit, and w-re hap) ily inttrumental in reducing the French 
poflefions in thefe yalual ble regions, Thcfe were the moft mo. 
mentous f-ivices and fiznal exploits of the marines to the death of his 
late Majeity George the Seco:.d. 

Under the pr lent Sovereign they perfeve red in their meritorious 
career; and hig iy advanced their eftimation as a corps. In 1761 a 
large body of marines was enya; sed in the. expedition againft Belleifle, 
and too the lead :n the moft arduous enterprize of the fix ge, and in 
ftorming the principal fortrefs. Iu a fevere conflict, that was lon 
doubtfu., the valu and conduct of the marines decid: d the battle, and 
very high encomiums were beftowed upon thofe gallant con batants; 
and, in F addition to the glory which all of them acquired, in dividual 
officers attained brilliant diftin@ion. In the Weft Indies they were 
extremely aétive in reducing fome of the Windward Iflands,; and alfo 
in very haid f-ug>t fingle actions. Nextto1759, 1762 was chiefly 


coufpicucus for Brit th bs es y and glory. The marines, now ine 
crealed to twenty thoulind, equalicd any of their brothe: heroes in 
that memorable yea... Tnough Pitt had-refigned, the plans of his 


wifJom were adopted, and the commanders of his choice were che ged 
with the execution. The marines powerfully and effeGtually co ope. 
rated in the ju! jugation of Martinico; the fall of which was followed 
by the furrender of other iflands. But at the Havannah they, in 
common with our army and navy, obtained a glory which time will 
never obliterate or even tarnifh. Ative, perfevering, patient, and 
hardy, dvring the whole courie of that arducus undertaking, they pe 
culiarly fignalized themfelves at the attack on the Moro Cattle, Le 
their efforts on that day wou'd have eftablifh.d their military tame, 
had they never been heard of before. In the Eaft Indies they were 
peculiarly ferviceable in the recuction of Manilla; and with that at- 
chievement their cfforts in the feven years war clofed, At the peace, 
the marines were not difbanded, as at the conclufion of former wars, 
but their number was very greatly diminifhed. During the ceffation 
of hoftilities little occurred relative to our author’s s fubject ; he there- 
fore fomewhat digreffes into political diflertation, a field through 
which we follow him with much lefs fatisfa&tion than when he limits 
himfelf to narrative. Not that we find any reafon to cenfure his 
principles, but his obfervations are either vapue or trite ; and difplay 
a very narrow range of informa'ion and views ; the digreffion, how- 
ever, has the merit of being fhot, an id therefore our an imadverfions 
on it fhall be fhort alfo. As a narrator he poffeciles confiderable 
merit in clearnefs, authenticity, and fete €tion—as a fpeculator he 
docs not often appear, and the feldomer the better, 

When our conteft with te colonies unhappily terminated in war; 
a large body of masincs was fent to America, and a detachment was 
engaged with the Provincials, at Lexington, where the {word was 
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frit drawn ; their efforts there were chicfly defenfive ; and fecure re- 
treat was the object of all the Britith troops: a larger reinforcement 
foon arrived from England ; aud the marincs formed a moft impor- 
tant and efficient part of the force which fought at Bunker’s Hill; 
on that day they were led to the field by the gallant Major Pitcairn : 
headed by this valiant officer, and commanded by Major G neral 
Howe, the marines difplayed an un.ted dife:pline and intrep:diry 
which their hiftorian ai once records with truth and accuracy; and 
defcribes, with an animated exultetion, that manifelts the generous 
pride with which he exhibits the folendid atchievements of the corps 
of which he is a member. He offers a juft and high tribute to the 
virtues of Pitcairn, whom his country | i in that bloody battle.— 
The next occafion of glory to the marines was the ccfence of Que- 
bec ; and efpecially in that battle wherein Montgomery fell, per- 
fonally regretted even by thofe loyal and patriotic Britons who de- 
tefted the caufe of rebe!s. A confiderable body of marines was part 
of the force cooped up at Bolton, and foon after their evacuation of 
that poft they were joined by a large reinforcement trom England, 
A detachment of them made a part of the expedition to South Caro- 
lina, and like their brother combatants, by fea and land, difplayed 
the higheft valour and fteadieft condua, but unf rtunately in that en- 
terprize, as during the chief part of the conteft, without any ufeful 
refulr. When our author proceeds to the campagns of General 
Howe, we difcover, towards that commander, a partiality which is 
adverfe to hiftoric truth. ‘To illuftrate our remark we {hall ieleét a 
few inftances—‘* General Howe having ufed every means of the moft con- 
ummate officer to bring the enemy to a decifive battle, was as often 
eluded by caution.” —** Philadelphia fell atter teveral co: flits of the 
mof? brilitant kind, but particularly that of Brandy Vine.” Has Mr, 
Gillefpie ever read a hiftory of the American war, Stedman, Andrew, 
or Chalmers, for inftance? We find the marines extremely ferviceable 
in the reduction of the forts and ftrong holds on the river Delaware. 
When the defeat of Burgoyne, and the inefficiency of Howe, encou- 
raged France to avow the hoftility {he had fo long cherifhed, the ma- 
rine eftablifhment was greatly increafed ; but in 1778 they effected no- 
thing important, as indeed the whole force employed againit the enemy 
was fingularly inefficient. In 1779 the number of marines was up- 
wards of feventeen thoufand men, and a body of them bore a diltin- 
guifhed part in the defence of Savannah, and efp<cially in the charge 
which raiied the fieze. “They were alfo engaged in the celebrated 
battle of the two Englifh frigates and Paul Jones. A corps of ma- 
tines participated in the victory of Rodney over Spain, that firft re- 
called the naval glory of England. At the fiege of Charleftown, 
their efforts were alfo highly conducive to the (ucceis of the enter- 
prize. Our author now follows Rodney tothe “ eft Indies; but we 
do not find any event or exploit peculiarly appropriate to the fubje& 
of this hiftory. The increale of marines during every year of the war 
was progreflive, and in 1781 the number exceeded twenty thou‘and. 
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The account of this campaign is alfo chiefly naval hiftory, and not 
pecularly marine. Inthe Eait Indies the marines at this time appear 
to have had more numercus opportunities of fignalizing themfelves 
than in other quarters of the globe. In 1782, the marines, in the ear- 
lier part of the campaign, flrongly {econded the efforts of the failors 
under Sir Samuel Hood ; and, on the reth of April, performed emi- 
nent fervices in the glorious battle which preferved the Sugar I flands 
of Britain. On the whole, during the American war, the marines, 
wherever they were engaged, fought as yaliantly as either they or 
any other forces of Britain had ever fought ; but in a conteft confift- 
ing much more of fea-fights than difembarkations and fieges, their 
opportunities were much fewer than during the feven years war. 
After the peace of 1783 there prevailed a difpofition to mutiny 
through the flect, but the MARInEs had the honour to remain unin- 
fected by this defiru€tive fpirit. From 1983 to 1792 no important 
incident occurred conneéted with the hiftory of marines. On the 
commencement of the war, which the agereffion of the French Re- 
volutionifts provoked from England, an increafe of marines took 
lace. A body of marines was employed at Toulon, and diflinguithed 
themfelves in the valiant though unfuccefsful defence of that fortrefs, 
and their efforts greatly retarded the progrefs of the enemy’s attack. 
The bravery and conduét of the maiines received the moft honoura- 
ble teflimonies from Captain Keith Elphinftone. In St. Domingo 
this corps alfo fhone thibientaty eminent the fame year. In 1794 
they diftinguifhed themfelves at the reduction of Corfica, and conti- 
nued their heroic exertions in the Weft Indies ; they bore their full 
fhare of the glory of the firft of June, and were honoured by the 
thanks of parliament. In the campaign of 1795, they partook of 
the atchievements of our fleets, but without any opportunity of appro- 
priate glory. In 1796 the marines fhared in the exertions, hard{hips, 
and fufferings, of the Britifh invaders of St. Domingo. In 1797 the 
marines maintained THEIR PECULIAR PRAISE OF BEING UNIN- 
FECTED/BY MUTINY. ‘They participated in the heroifm and glory 
which were earned under a Jervis and a Duncan. In 1798 the ma- 
tines of Nelfon’s fleet fignalized themfelves among the conquering 
heroes in Aboukir Bay. ‘They earned appropriate glory in their va- 
liant defence of Saint Marcou, and alfo in very brilliant aGtions of 
fingle fhips. 
_ The year 1799 was a fplendid epoch in the hiftory ¢f marine he- 
roifm ; and while the names of Acre and Sir Sidney Smith fhall be 
known to admiring pofterity, Sir John Dougias and his marines will 
be with thefe affociated. The defence of Acre is perhaps as fine a 
fubje& for hiftorical painting as any to be fourd in ancient or modern 


titres, and though our author does not rife to avimateéd and eloquent. 


exhibition, his narration is clear, exa@, ard judicious. The marines 
Ete a inthe fhort but brilliant campaign which drove the French 


; 
; 


rom Naples, and reflored its monarch to his throne. The marines. 
Were. 
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were. engaged in the expedition to Holland, but in garrifon duty, and 
not active warfare. 

. In 1800 a battalion of marines reduced Malta, and various bodies 
were engaged in brilliant ations of fingle fhips. In s8c1 the ma- 
rines were increafed to a number unprecedented in their hiltory, and 


amounted to thirty thouf.nd effefive men. In the northern expe- 
dition they performed fignal fervices: and on the coafts of France and 
Spain they difplayed no lets brilliant valour. They fhared in the 
glory of the expedition to Egypt, and there diftinguifhed themfelves 
as land foldiers as well as fea foldiers. His Majetty af Be fo very 
highly of the conduct of that part of his forces, that foon after the 
peace he directed they fhould be ftyled the ** Royal Marines.” 

- Such is the outline of this performance, which is a very perfpicu- 
ous narrative, often amufing, and not rarely interefting. “Che author 
advances no pretenfions to literary elegance, therefore we fhall not 
ferutinize his work as a fpecimen of compofition, but as a plain nar- 
rative of an important fubject, its merit is not inconfiderable. Who- 
ever reads this review may form an accurate and diftinét idea of the 
conduct and appropriate exertions of the marines, inflead of confound- 
ing the hiftory and efforts of that valuable corps with the hiftory or 
efforts of our land foldiers or our failors. Mr. Gillefpie deferves well 
of the public in making them acquainted with fuch an important part 
of the national force. 


Modern Geography: a defcription of the Empires, Kingdoms, States, and 
— Colonies, with the Oceans, Seas, and Ifles, in all parts of the World; 
including the moft recent difcoveries, and political alteraticns. Di- 
gefied on a New Plan. By John Pinkerton. The Afronemical 
Intreduction by the Rev. §. Vince, A. M. F.R.S. and Plumian 
Profeflor of Aftronomy, and Experimental Philofophy, in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge. With numerous Maps, drawn under the 
direétion, and with the lateft improvements of Arrowfmith, and en- 
graved by Lowry. To the whole are added, a Catalogue of the beft 
Maps, and Bocks of Travels and Voyages, in all languages; and an 
ample Index. In> Iwo Votumes. 40. Pp. about 1600. 4l. 4s. 
Cadel! and Davies, and Longman and Rees. 1802. 


\ /[R. PINKERTON is well known to the literary world by va- 
rious publications, of which, if fome have not been remarkabl 
tuccefsful, it muft, at leaft, be allowed, that all have difplayed inge- 
nisus refearch, with much originality and vigour of mind. But the 
prefent is, undoubtedly, his principal work. It is a work, indeed, of 


ve:y fuperior merit; and, unlefs our judgment has greatly deceived us, 
will long continue to be regarded as a book of ftandard authority. 
The author, as he informs us in his preface, has been ** eagerly at- 
tached to the ftudy of geography from his early years, and always 
cherifhed a hope that he might contribute his labours to its advance- 
ment.” Mioft fortunately for the lovers of this attractive ftudy, his 
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hopes have been realized ; and that with fuch eminent felicity of ef. 
fect, as, in the prefent ftate of our knowledge of the globe, to have 
heft, in our opinion, but little to be performed by thefe who fhall 
come after him. 

The grofs defeéts of our lateft popular works on this fubjec& have 
been very generally acknowledged and complained of. They “ not 
only abound with numerous miftakes, but are fo imperfe& ‘n their 
original plans, that the chief geograph: ical topics have been facrificed 
to long details of hiftory, chronology, and commercial regulations, 
wholly extraneous to the very nature’’ of a geographical work. This 
our readers know, is particula: ly true of the Jate voluminous editions 
of Guthrie, the book in common ufe, to which, however, we have 
much more ferious and radical objections. The following obierva- 
tion is extenfively applicable, ‘* When it is added, that the moft 
recent and important difcoveries are cither omitted, imperfedlly il- 
huftrated, or fo defectively arranged, as to embarrals,and baffle the re- 
fearch of the moft patient inquirer, there is no reafon to be furprifed 
at the general confeflion, that fuch com pilations are only ufed [uled 
only} becaule there is no better extant.” (Pref, p. iii.) 

The fources of information for a work of this kind, which have late- 
ly been laid open, are numerous and important. The fucceffive difco- 
veries, efpecially thofe of our immortal Cook, in the Pacific Ocean, and 
other parts of the globe, the voyages of Vancouver, La Peyroufe, and 
other illuftrious navigators, have furnifhed precife and authentic ma- 
terials, relating both to iff, inde and continental fhores. ‘The recent 
embafhes to Chi ina, Ava, and Tibet, fupply a large fund of curious 
intelligence with regard to the interior of thefe interefting countri¢ S. 
The Afiatic re fearches, and other late produétions, have greatly ene 
larged our knowledge of India, and of the neighbouring parts. ‘* The 
labours of the African Society, the travels of Park, Brown, and Bar- 
row, have given more precifion to our imperfect knowled, ge of Africa: 
and the journies of Hearne and Mackenzie have contributed to dif- 
clofe the northern boundaries of America. In fhort, it may be fafely 
affirmed, that more important books of travels, and other fources of 
geographical information, have appeared within thefe few years, than 

at any period whatever of literary hiftory.” (Pref. p.v.) To thefe 
muft be added the Jate rapid advances of Natural Hiftory. ‘* Not 
only have zoology and botany received the greatett improvements, but 
geology and mineralogy have, within thefe twenty years, become en- 
tirely new and grand iciences ; the fubftances being accurately are 
ranged, and defcribed with fuch clearne(fs, that throughout the literary 
world they are exactly known and difcriminated.’ (Tbid.) 

With fuch copious materials, and fuch fesetien Ee there 
cannot, Mr. P. modeftly obferves, be any extraordinary claim of merit 
in producing a more perfect fyftem of geogrephy than has yet appear- 
ed in any language. In this department of literature, the Spaniards 
and Italians have been almoft dormant. The French works of La 
Groix and others are too fhort ; while the taftelefs and enormous Ger- 
man 
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man compilations of Bufching, Fabri, Ebeling, &c. bewilder, fatigue, 
and difguft the reader, Yet high as is the ground on which we now 
fland, aud enlarged as is our acquaintance with the globe, compared 
with that of our anceftors, the icience of geography is far from being 
perfect. Much fill remains to be ‘difcovered ; and complete exactnels 
will never, perhaps, be attained. For this purpofe it would be necef- 
fary that ali the habitable parts of the carb fhould undergo an accu- 
rate trigonometrical furvey: an operation of fuch arduous magni:ude, 
that the accomplifhment of it is fearcely to be hoped for, Among 
thoie parts of which our knowledce is moft defeétive, may be men- 
tioned the inter:or rezions of Atrica, and many extenfive portions even 
of the coaft; Tibet, and other central countries of Afia; VPerfia, 
Arabia, and Afiatic Turkey ; a very large proportion of North Ame- 
fica, and the inland fettlements of the Spaniards in the fouth. OF 
New Holland and New Guinea our knowledge extends little farther 
than the fhores; and even of many countrics in Europe, particularly 
Portugal, Spain, and Turkey, it is very circumfcribed. Bis author, 
however, has a remark, of which, although certainly not much to the 
honour of bis countrymen, the juttnefs will harcly be difputed with 
fuccefs, ‘* We have been generally more attentive,” he fays, ** to 
remote regions than to our native country.” Major Rennel has re- 
corded a difgracetul fact, that there is no exa@ chart of the Britifh 
channel ; and Mr. P. affirms that the trizonometrical furvey, fo far as 
it has. extended, has detected grofs errors in the maps of the counties. 
8 Prefton’s Survey of the Shetland Iflands,” he obferves, ‘* reprefents 
them as one third part too Jarge, both in length and breadth; and 
there are grofs errors in the politions, The miftake was detected in 
the important vovages ordered by the late king of France, and remedied 
in the Danifh map, Copenhagen, 1787; but ftill more in that of Cap» 
tain Donelly. Thefe ifles now appear nearly as in the maps preced- 
ing 1750. Prefton’s map of thefe remote Britifh pofleflions has even 
occafioned fhipwrecks: and the fcience and capacity neceflary for fuch 
a furvey ought,” as he very juftly adds, ** to be the object of ftri& 
previous inveftigation, Many fuch inftances,’’ he fays, ‘* might be 
given.” (Pref. p. vi.) 

The maps which accompany Mr. P.’s own work, it would be un- 
pardonable to pafs without particular praife; and this is perhaps the 
moft proper place in which to mention them, They are forty-four in 
number, on a fmall fcale indeed, and therefore not calculated to fup- 
ply the place of an atlas. But we have reafon to believe them remark- 
ably accurate; and, unqueltionably, in point of neatnefs and beauty, 
they greatly exceed any thing of the kind which we have ever feen. 
Under the direction and revifion of Mr. Arrowfmith, whofe talents 
in this department, are fufficiently known, ‘* they are reduced from 
the beft large maps, and the authorities added at the bottom, while 
they are illuftrated with many important features of the countries, and 
interefting names, derived from works of natural and civil hiftory, for 
which a large and expenfive atlas may be confylted in vain.” Their 
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fingular beauty is owing to a new method of engraving, of the 
particular application of which, in the prefent inftance, the merit ig 
due to the ingenious geographer himfelf, while the original invention, 
and the finifhed execution, do the higheft honour to the artift Mr. 
Lowry. In the img rhng, note, which we tranfcribe as equally cu. 
rious and important, Mr. P. evidently {peaks of his maps with great 
complacency; but a fimple infpection of thein will convince any per. 
fon of the fmalleft tafte, that his complacency is perfectly well found. 
ed: 


“ A moft ingenious artift, confiderably imbued with mathematical know- 
ledge, having invented machines which give more clearnefs and precifion 
to the engraving of firaight lines, the author, who had hitherto feen this 
method a T only in the reprefentation of mathematical inftruments and 
machinery, was impreiied with its peculiar fitnels for the delineation of wa- 
ter, With this idea he applied to Mr. Lowry the inventor; and the effect 
is now before the public in a ‘eries of maps, which may fafely be pronoun- 
ced to be not only unrivalléd, but unexampled by any Sotmer efforts in this 
department. Not to mention fuperior richnels and neatnefs, it is not only 
fingularly adapted to the in*truction of youth, by the inftantaneous repre- 
fentation of the form, and chief bearings of each country, but alfo facilitates 
confultation by the marked diftinction between land and water, which 
enables the eye to pafs more quickly to the other objects. The coniultation 
of charts might be facilitated in a fimilar manner; while, in the ufual con- 
trait between maps and charts, the fea might be preferved white, and the 
lands diftinguiihed by firokes, not horizontal, which wou!d refemble water, 
but vertical. In mineralogical maps, the heraldic mode of engraving might 


be adopted.” (Pref: p. vii.) 


Mr. P. pays a well-merited compliment to the fpirited liberality of 
his publifhers, by whom, he fays, no expence was {pared in colleétin 
materials from every quarter, This teftimony is creditable to the 
trade in general, who have long been entitled to the praife of patrons 
and promoters of literature, and the individuals concerned in this capi- 
tal work will, we truft, foon find themfelves amply reimburfed by an 
extenfive fale. The miftakes which may have efcaped him, the au- 
thor candidly takes upon himfelf; and thould the public favour re- 
ward his endeavours, (of which we cannot harbour a doubt,) he pro- 
mifes his beft exertions to remove them, and to adopt fuch improve- 
ments as may be fuggefted. Of the introduction by Mr. Piofeffor 
Vince, which occupies more than one hundred pages, Mr. P. fays, 
*¢ It feems to have omitted nothing in aftronomy or meteorology, that 
could in the leaft illuftrate geography.” That this part of the work, 
indeed, fhould be performed in a maiterly manner, was to have been 
expected from the eminent abilities of Profeflor Vince; and, as far 
as we have minutely examined it, our expectations have not been dif- 
apointed. The boptanical department, which is regularly diftributed 
under each particular kingdom and {tate, was undertaken by Mr. Ar- 
thur Aikin, a zealous cultivator of natural hiftory, and feems very ably 
and agreeably executed. sd 
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Mr. P., in fome preliminary obfervations, explains the general out- 
line of his plan, which ic is of confequence that we fhould lay before 
our readers. He hegins by adverting tothe different fenfes of the word 
geography, which, in general, means a defcription of the earth; and 
which is lometimes oppofed to hydrography, a defcription of the 
waters; to chorography, which delineates a country or province; 
and ftill more to topography, which defcribes a particular diftrict.or 
place. Among other divifions of the fcience may be mentioned facred 
geography, employed in the illuftration of the fcriptures , ecclefiafti- 
cal geography, which refpects the government of the church, as di- 
vided into patriarchates, archbifhoprics, &c. ; and phyfica] geography, 
or geology, ** which inveftigates the interior of the earth, fo far only 
as real difcoveries can be made.” For, as Mr, P. juftly obferves, 
“ what have been ftyled fyitems of the earth, which have confumed 
the talents of many ingenious men, have no connection with the folid 
{cience of geology, but ought rather to be ftyled cofmogonies, or ideal 
creations of planets.” (Pp. 1, 2.) 

But geography, popularly confidered, is a defcription of the various 
regions of this globe, as poflefled by various nations, and improved by 
human art and induftry. If for this pupular acceptation of the term, 


‘an appropriate name were indifpenfable, that of hiftorical geography 


might be adopted. It naturally admits of three divifions, 1. The an- 
cient or claffical; 2. That of the middle ages; and, 3.. Modern geo- 
graphy, the fubject of the prefent work. Of this, the chief object is, 


“ To prefent the moft recent and authentic information concerning the 
numerous nations and ftates who divide and diverfify the earth, But, on 
this fubje@t,” adds our author, “it is impoillible to attain accurate ideas, 
without a brief introductory view of the progrefs of each nation and flate. 
Though, in fome few inttances, natural barriers have divided, and continue 
to divide, nations, yet, in general, the boundaries are arbitrary; fo that the 
natural geography of a country, though forming an ellential feature, hitherto 
treated with too much negleét in geographical works, cannot be admitted to 
a predominance ; but, on the contrary, as matter yields to mind, may rather 
be regarded as a fequel tn hiltorical geography. On this fubjeét there is, no 
doubi, room for a variety of opinious; but, after long confideration, it has 
appeared mott eligible to prefer the following order: 1. The hitturical, or 
progreflive geography of each country. 2. Its political flate, including moft 
of the topics which recent German writers, by a term of dubious purity, 
call ftatifiic. 3. The civil geography, including objects net fo immediatel 
connected with the government, as an account of the chief cities, towns, 
&c. 4: The nature! geography.” (Pp. 2, 3.) 


Agreeably to this divifion of his fubje&t, which appears to us very 
natural and full, and which, he fays, was, in part, fuggefted by the 
Effai fur ’ Histoire de Geograpbie of Robert de Vaugondy, Mr. P.’s 
account of every ftate of importance is contained in four chapters, 
diftinctly allotted to their proper topics. In cafes where the country 
defcribed is, relatively fpeaking, but of little confequence, or where 
our information is fcanty and dubious, the narrative is judicioufly cur- 

tailed, 
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tailed, and the different tcpics thrown all together in a fingle chapter, 
but ftill, as much as may be, in the order above pointed out. In order 
to give our readers a general idea of the kind, and of the number of 
fubjects, the difcuffion of which this mode of clatlification admits, we 
fhali here fubjoin the titles of the chapters in which the geography of 
England is comprifed, 


“ Carrer rv. Hrsrortcar orn Procresstve Geocrarpuy. Names. 
—Extent.—Original Popul riot. Roman, Saxon, and Norinan Geograjthy. —Hiss 
doical Efochs and Antiquities. 

“ Cuaprer ii. Potiricat Geocrarny. Reltgion.—Ecclesiastic Gees 
gr aphy.—Government.—- Laws. — Pspulation. — Colonies. —Army.—Navy.— Reve 
aues,—Volitical Importance and Relations. 

“ Cuaprer in. Civin Geocrarny. Manners and Customs.—Lans 
guage. —Literature.—The rts. —Education: —Universities.—Cities and Towns.— 
hadifices.—Roads.—Inland Navigation. Manufactures and Commerce. 

“ Cuapreriv. Natrurat Geocraenwy. Climate and Seasons.—Face of 
the Country. —Soil and Agr iculture.—Rivers.—Lakes.—Mouttains.— Forests. —Bow 
tany. — Zoolog y.— Mineralogy.—Mineral Waters. —Natural Curiosittes.” 


The reader, we think, muft fee much to admire in this exceilent 
and accurate method of arrangement. It mutt inftantly {trike him as 
extremely comprehentive ; omitting, indeed, nothing which can well 
be conceived to fall within the proper province of geovraphy. It 
mutt alfo be allewed, in a confiderable degree at leaft, to be new ; for, 
in the common books on the fubjeét, the information afforded is, for 
the molt part, communicated with fo little regard to order or connec- 
tion, that the a:tention is, of neceflity, diltraéted, and the memory, of 
confequence, but feebly impreffed. Mr. P., however, has fuggetted 
another improvement, which mutt be confidered in the light of a {till 
greater novelty, as, in this country, it hes never yet been admitted 
into the common fy{tems, being hitherto known and fpoken of among 
none but learned and [cientifté men. This is nothing lefs thana 
new and more convenient divifion of the globe. It was firft propofed, 
nearly fifty years ago, by the very learned Prefident De Broffes, in 
his Hftatre des Navigations aux Terres Auftrales, and has been highly 
approved by many competent judges. Asit forms a very confpicuous 
feature in our ingenious geosrapher’s plan, it demands of courfe to be 
duly attended to. 

The earth, as far as it was known to the ancients, was diftributed 
into the three grand divilions of Europe, Afia, and Africa. Yet, a8 
all the three form but one great continent, the diftinétions were mark- 
ed with little accuracy. As the ancients were ignorant of the north- 
eaft parts of Europe, no precife line of feparation between it and Afia 
could, in that quarter, be drawn; and even with regard to Afia and 
Africa, their notions were not confiftent or uniform: for Egypt was 
included fometimes in the onc, and fometimes in the other. The 
difcovery of America is a fplendid epoch in the hiftory of geography. 
This immenfe new continent, as it is now proved to be, exceeding 


even Afia in fize, it has beey agrecd to confider as forming a a 
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rand divifion of the globe. Our author feems to with that it had 
diftinguifhed by two feparate names, the ifthmus of Darien be- 
ing conftituted the Jimit ; but, in fact, his idea is fubftantiaily adopt- 


ed in the cuftomary diftinétive appellations of North and South Ame- 


rica. Though the vifionary continent of which, under the title of 
Terra Auftralis incognita, fanguine expectations were long entertained 
has for ever yanifhed ; yet the vait extent of what is called New Hol- 
land, fuppofed to exceed three-fourths of Europe, together with the 
numerous clufters of iflands profufely fcattered throu; gh the Pacific 
Ocean, has abundantly rewarded the exertions of enterprife, and 
feems to call for a new arrangement. ‘* Too large,” fays our judi- 
cious author, ** for an ifland, too {mall for a continent, New Hol- 
Jand, like the other works of nature, eludes the petty diftingtions of 
man; and while geographers hefitate, whether to afcribe it to Afia, 
or, with De Brofles, to denominate it a FirTH {pecific divifion of the 
earth, it is not improbable that the popular divifion of four quarters 
of the world will continue to predominate over any f{cientific diltince 
tion.” (p. 3.) 

Thus doubtfully, in the preliminary obfervations, does Mr, P. ex- 
prefs himfelf; but, in the body of the work, he f{peaks, and we think 
with reafon, more confidently. In an introduction to the general ar 
rangement of the Afiatic iflands, (Vol. ii. Pp. 431,—437.) he obferves 
that Fabri, and other foreign geographers of fcience have admitted, by 
the names of Southern Indies, Auftral Lands, or other denominations, a 
fifth grand divifion of the globe, including New Holland, New Guia 
nea, New Britain, New Ireland, New “Zealand, New Caledonia, 
the Friendly and Society Iflands, the Marquefas, and even the Sand- 
wich Iflands inthe north. It is obvious, however, that all thefe wide- 
ly extenced regions cannot well be clafled under one denomination ; 
and that, as nearly one half of them lie to the north of the equator, 
the name of Aufiral lands, as applied to the whole, becomes very ob- 
jectionable, while that of Southern Indies is ridiculous. De Brofles, 
whom our author juftly charaéterifes as ** alike diftinguifhed for the 
extent of his erudition, the elegance and precifion of his tafte, and the 
comprehenfion and clearnefs of his judgment,” obierving that our 
globe is compofed of three large extents of land, Afia, Africa, and 
America, (Europe being confidered as an elongation of Afia,) and of 
three large extents of water, the Indian, Atlantic, and Pacific Oc cans, 
propofed | to divide what he calls the Auftral World into three portians, 
each to the fouth of the three above mentioned. ‘* The firit,” fays 
he, ‘* in the Indian Ocean, to the fouth.of Afia, may, in confequence, 
be named AusrRALASIA. The fecond, in the Atlantic, which [ 
fhall call MAGELLANICA, begins at the fouthern point of the Ame- 
rican continent, and comprehends all that may thence extend under 
the fouthern point of Africa, where along undifcovered coatt is fup- 
pofed to exift. I fhall comprife in the third all that is contained in 
the vaft Pacific Ocean, and fhall give to this divifion the name of 
Poiynes1a, on account Of the great multitude of iflands,” 
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Thefe are furely the enlarged ideas of a truly great and philofophi. 
cal mind, But, at the time when they were conceived, the dilcoveries 
of Cook had not taker place. ‘* The Magellanica of De Brofles 
may, therefore,” fays our author, *¢ pafs into oblivion, as no conti. 
nent, nor perhaps even ifles, exift to the fouth of America, where in 
deed of all pofitions they were the leaft to be expected. But,” adds 
he, ‘* the two other appellations begin more and more to be admitted 
among fcientific men, from whom they will gradually pafs to the 
people, as ought to be the progrefs.” 

The Auttralafia and Polynefia of De Broffes are indeed very excel. 
Jent and clear arrangements ; and we incline to think that, in orJer 
to infure their univer(al reception, nothing farther is neceflary than 
that they fhould be known. ‘* Yet a refpect for ancient ufage,’ 
Mr. P. obferves, ‘* may occafion fome delay in the general admifion 
of thefe new divifions of the earth.” And even in his own work, he 
fays, ‘* they are not formally admitted, or intituled, as fuch, but are 
arranged as divifions of the Afiatic quarter, with which they have a 
greater connection than with any other of the admitted portions,’ 
(Vol. ii. p. 464.) He has, however, both in the above-mentioned 
satrodudtion to the Afiatic iiles, and under the title Auftralafi ja ima 
fubfequent part of his book, entered into a pretty extenfive cctail of 
the reafons which feem to evince the propriety of adopting fuch divi- 
fions, and of the limits by which they ought to be defined. On both 
points his difcuffioas appear to us to be perfectly rational, convincing, 
and clear; but we cannot propofe minutely to explain them: nor, 
indeed, without the infpection of the maps,’ would the explanation be 
intelligible. For this we mutt, therefore, refer to the book itfelf. 
lt may be proper, however, in general terms, to inform our readers 
what thefe two new divifions of the earth, as fettled on our author’s 

rinciples, contain. AUSTRALASIA, then, comprehends, 1. New 
Tolland, which our author would difti inguith by the name Notafia, 
with any ifles that may be difcovered from 20% to the weft, to between 
20° and 30° to the eatt, including particularly the Jarge iflands which 
follow, viz. 2. Papua or New Guinea; 3. New Britain and New 
Jreland, with the Solomon ifies ; 4, New Caledonia, and the New 
Hebrides ; ; 5. New Zealand ; 6. The large ifland called Van Die- 
men’s Land, recently difcov ered to be feparated trom New Holland by 
a ftrait or channe! called Ba(s’s Strait. 

With regard to Potywesia, it is obferved by Mr. P., *¢ that fu- 
ture navigations may greatly improve and enlarge the geography, both 
by the difcovery of new groupes, and by a more accurate arrangement 
of thofe already known.” At prefent, the chief fubdivifions are as 
follow: 1. The Pelew [flands ; 2. The Ladrones ; 3. The Carolincs, 
a long range from eaft to welt, fo as, perhaps, in ftrictnefs to include 
the Pelew fics ; 4. The Sandwich a ; 5. The Marquefas; 6. ‘The 
Society Ifles; 7. The Friend! befides many iflands {cattered 
in different directions, which te ee? be dificult to connect with 
any 
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wy group, and of which, indeed, none appear to be of any confe- 
yence. 

"ie we fhall not again recur to this part of Mr. P.’s work, we fhall 
here take the liberty of quoting fome remarks which, in the introduc- 
tion more than once mentioned, he makes on the names fo generally 
conferred on newly difcovered countries, and which certainly meet 
with our full approbation. , Of the Auftralafia and Polynefia of De 


Brofles, he fays, 

« The denominations propofed by this learned author have appeared un- 
exceptionable to moft men of fcience ; but the abfurd names, impofed by 
ignorant feamen and map-makers of all countries, have, as ufual, prevailed : 
Wisace we have new countries which bear not the moft diflant refemblance 
of the old, and New South Wales has become a part of New Holland! 
Itis deeply to be regretted, that fcientific works muft continue to be dif- 

by names, impofed by whim and caprice, and that a Board of No- 
menclature was not added to the Board of Longitude, to fix with due deli- 
beration the appellations proper to be conferred. If there be a native name, 
it ought, in every inftance, to deserve Soge! the preference, as length may 
be abbreviated, and roughnefs fmoothed. But where a general appellation 
is unknown to the fmmall favage tribes, the names of monarchs, and [of] 
other great encouragers of difeovery, and thole of eminent navigators, may be 
impofed, with a Latin termination, fo as to pafs into all European languages, 
with as little change as poflible. It is to be withed that even now a board 
of this kind were inftituted, to be held in London, but attended by learned 
deputies from Portugal, Spain, Holland, and France, that the claims of prior 
difcovery may [might] be fairly inveftigated, and the names of the firft 
princely protectors or navigators impofed, to the lafting prefervation of their 
memory. Amidft the choice of denominations, that of New thould be dil- 
milled, as of all others the moft abfurd and improper, and calculated to infer 


refemblances where none exift.” (Vol. ii. p. 432.) 


A ftri& adherence to regularity and order is the very foul of Mr. 
P.’s fyftem. Of the ancient continent, Afia, he obferves, is the Jar- 
geft divifion, and, being likewife the parent of nations and of civiliza- 
tion, it might, on both thefe accounts, feem entitled, in a general ac- 
count of the earth, to priority of defcription. But, as Europe is the 
{cat of letters and of arts, and is, befides, the native region of the prin- 
cipal geographers, it has, almoft univerfally, obtained the preference ; 
and to this practice, of courfe, Mr. P. conforms. After fome perti- 
nent obfervations with regard to the limits, extent, ancient population, 
progreflive difcovery, ‘religion, climate, and natural features of this 
celebrated portion of the globe, he proceeds to point out the order in 
which he intends to treat of the féveral ftates into which it is divided, 
In this cafe, the principle of his arrangement is the relative confequence 
of thefe flates, as of firft, of fecond, and of third importance, The 
Britith dominions take, as naturally might be expected, the lead; and 
foreigners, Mr. P. feems to fuppofe, may allege that thefe dominions 
fill a difproportionate fpace in his ta § But this objeétion might 
be urged, with equal juftice, againft every fyftem, whether ancient or 
modern; all geographers having, with a natural partiality, enlarged 
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in their account of their natal foil. ‘* His native country ought alfo,” 
fays our author, in a fentence which we think not happily expreffed, 
** to be the chief Subjedt of every reader; nor can much ufeful know. 
ledge (for our knowledge chiefly. /prings from comparifon) be infiituted 
concerning foreign regions, till after we have formed an intimate ac. 
quaintance with our native land.” (Vol. i. p. 15.) Although the 
principle here adopted by Mr. P. is fimple and clear, yet nothing, as 
he very juftly remarks, would be fo idle or prefumptuous as pretend. 
ing to decide the precife rank of a ftate in any one of the orders; 
** for inftance, whether France or Ruffia be the moft powerful. This 
part of the arrangement muft therefore be elective ; and it is fufficient 
that the ftates of the fame order be treated with a fimilar length of 
defcription.” (p. 16.) The following extract will acquaint our 
readers with the fpecific manner-in which the ingenious author has 
adjufted this part of his plan : 


« At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the European ftates com- 

pred in the firft order are, 1. The united &ingdom: [kingdom] of Great 
ritain and Ireland; 2. France; 3. Ruffia; 4. The Auftrian dominions; 

5. Thofe of Pruffia; 6. Spain; 7. Turkey: which laft cannot fo juftly be 
reduced to the fecond order; for though, perhaps, approaching its fall, fill 
it boafts the name and weight of an empire. 

“ Under the fecond order have been arranged, 1. Holland, or the United 
Provinces; 2. Denmark; 3. Sweden; 4. Portugal; 5. Switzerland. In 
the third are confidered the chief ftates of Germany, that labyrinth of geo- 
graphy, and thofe of Italy. The kingdoms of Sicily and Sardinia might per- 

aps, if entire and unthaken, afpire to the fecond order; and an equal fta- 
tion might be claimed by the junctive [united] Eleétorate Palatine and Ba 
varian, and by that of Saxony. But as fuch flates only form [form only] ra- 
ther fuperior divifions of Germany afd Italy, it appeared more advileable 
to confider them in their natural intimate connection with thefe countries.” 


(p. 16.) 
(To be continued. ) 


Elements of Galvanifm in theory and practice: With a comprehenfive 
view of its Hiftory, from the firft experiments of Galvani to the prefent 
time; containing alfo praétical direétions for conftruéting the Galvamt 
apparatus, and plain Framer inftrudtiqns for performing all the va- 
rious experiments. Illuftrated with a great variety of Copperplates. 

C. H. Wilkinfon. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 472 each. 11. 1s. Maur- 


ray. 1804, 


HE work before us is partly a hiftory, partly a fyftem, and partly 
a hiftory of fyftems. The narrative portion of the publication, 
which ftates facts, explains experiments, and records the progrefs of 
difcovery, is much more interefting and important than either the ex- 
tbition of the writer’s own theories and conjeCtures, or his account 
pt the theories and conjectures of others. In analyzing this produc- 
tion, therefore, we fhall chiefly confides the fatis pa pein 
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which it contains, and the acceffions of important truths which it de- 
livers: we fhall more flightly mention notions and gueffes. 

The performance is divided into thirty-fix chapters. Our author 
commences with an account of the conjectures and hypothefis which 
were formed prior to the refearches of Galvani. About the year 
1767, Sultzer produced a work which made preparations for this new 
branch of fcience; and feveral obfervations were advanced to fhew, 
that in animals there is a quality of the fame, or a fimilar kind to 
eleétricity in certain other fubftances, and that the electrical fenfation 
is conducted from animals by metals, as well as from inanimate bos 
dies. The following is an inftance cited by Mr. Wilkinfon: ‘* A me~ 
dical ftudent having been bitten by 2 moufe, killed the little animal, 
and refolved to diffect it: touching with his knife the intercoftal 
nerve, he was not a little furprifed to fee! an eleétrical fenfation fuffi- 
ciently powerful to benumb his hand. From this fact, Vailali, mem- 
ber of the royal academy of Turin, conje4?ured that nature is provided 
with fome means to preferve and retain the electricity accumulated in 
any given part of the bot of a living animal, to the end that fhe 
may employ it when occafion may ferve.” Till the time of Galvani, 
phyfiologifts advanced no farther in this ftudy than SOnyeCrant Gal- 
vani made_various experiments on animals, efpecially frogs, and con- 
vinced himfe/f that there is an ele€trical power in animal bodies, com- 
municable by the fame fpecies of conductors,.as from other fubftan- 
ces. What he fuppofed to be difcovery, and many other naturalifts 
conceive to be merely an hypothefis, attained, on account of its author, 
the name of Galyanifm. Next follows an explanation of Galvani’s 
theory of the mode of operation: ‘* The electrical fluid is drawnand 
attracted from the interior of the mufcles into the nerves, whence it 
afterwards paffes to the external furface of the mutcles, infomuch 
that each difcharge of this defcription of eleétrical phial is followed 
by a mufcular contraétion, which 4s the effect of the ftimulus produ- 
ced by the electricity.” From this theory Galvani conceived various 
improvements might be made in medicine. The fchemes and infe- 
rences in that fcience and art are inter{perfed through the work in 
detail; but in this firft chapter are ftated in only a fummary manner. 
The theories of Galvani were combated by various other naturalifts. 
Mr. Valli, an Italian phyfician, entered on a feries of Galvanic experi- 
ments at Paris,'the details of which are here narrated. The refult is 
an admiffion of animal eleétricity as a general fact; but a total dif- 
ference from Galvani as to the operation of that quality. Fontana, 
another phyfiologift of eminence admitted: the fa&, but leaned to the 
Opinion of Valli, as to the procefs of operation. 

The moft formidable opponent of Galvani was Volta, who con- 
tended that there exifts nota particular eleCtricity inherent in the 
fyftem of animals, and that the living body ought fimply to be con- 

dered as a humid fubftance or conductor, Spallazani replied to the 
objections of Volta, and (our author fays) ** efablifhed by new expe- 
timeats, the numerous characteriftics, which, in conformity to his 
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theory, marked the differences between ‘animal electricity and com. 
mon electricity.” 

Though Mr. Wilkinfon feems to confider the point as decifively 
fettled, we muft acknowledge we cannot, im the experiments which 
he defcribes, find ground for fuch pofitive affirmation. The faéts and 
cafes recorded by himfelf oppofe rather than fupport the theory of ani- 
mal ele&ricity. The hypothefis, whether true or falfe, has benefited 
the world, fince experiments undertaken for; or againft Galvanifm, 
have produced refults and difcoveries of great importance in other fub. 
jects. One of the ableft diffentients from the theory of Galvani is 
V affali Eandi, an Italian naturalift, who addreffed a letter on the fub- 
je& to a member of the Medical Society in Paris. He views the 
queftion in the following light ::** Whether it is (we fuppofe the au- 
thor meant to fay be) the electric fluid excited or put in motion by 
the contact or flight friction of metals, or of other heterogeneous bo- 
dies. Whether it is peculiar to the animal, and communicable by the 
condudting fubftance from one part of an organized body to another? 
Or, laftly, whether it és a fluid different from electricity ?’’ Of Gal- 
vani he fpeaks very highly, but thinks it neceflary to wait for more 
demonftrative proofs before he can admit the theory. ‘* The pheno- 
mena,” he fays, ‘* noticed by Galvani, prove nothing more, than, that 
animals are electrometers, ftill more fenfible to the {malleft degree of 
electrieity than any other electrometers.” ‘With this opinion of Vaf- 
fali Eandi we agree, and therein differ from our author. The facts 
and experiments, detailed by Mr. Wilkinfon, are not fo decifive as to 
convince an impartial logician, who is totally uninterefted in the con- 
teft about Galvanifm, or Anti-Gaivanifm, and therefore more compe- 
tent to judge than the partizan or adverfarv of the fyftem. Our hifto- 
’ sian having unfolded the opinions for ard againft the theory of Gal- 

vanifm, cope to the encouragement that was offered by learned and 
opulent bodies for refearches on that fubject. 


“« The phenomena of Galvanifm was {carcely known, and circulated in 
the learned world, when feveral literary focieties propofed premiums for 
the encouragement of the phyfiologifts who fhould fuccefsfully cultivate this 
new acquifition made to the iciences. In 1793 the Society of Sciences at 
Funoblowitkiana, propofed as the fubje@ of a premium in philofophy, to be 
befiowed in 1765, the experiments of Galvani, Valli, Volta, and others. 
The competitors were requefied to point out the new fa¢ts to which thefe 
‘experiments had led, to {thew how they could be claffed in an ufeful way, 
and how they could be explained in conformity to the exifting fiate of phi- 
lofophical knowledge. About the fame time, the Medical Society made 
this phyfiological queflion the fubje&t of a premium, which that fociety dif 
tributed annually, and gave the award in favour of Profeflor Creve.” ; 


Our author now minutely narrates the advances made by the parti 
zans and adverfarjes of Galvanifm in the general knowledge of pm 
fiology. ‘The experiments and arguments of Volta are comprefied 
into a letter directed to the Editor of the Philofophical and Medical 
Journal at Leipfick ; and therein the writer fhews himfelf a very found 
reafoner, 
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reafoner, apportioning admiffion exaétly to the degree of evidence. 
Volta appears neither friendly nor hoftile to the theory of Galvinifm ; 
he merely withholds complete conviGtion from doubtful and equivocal 
experiments ; that in Galvani’s refearches there is nothing to favour 
the exiftence of animal electricity, he neither affirms nor denies, he 
fimply contends that they do not fufficiently demonftrate» the pheno- 
mea in queftion to arife from an eleétricity peculiar to animal fub- 
ftances. 

Volta advances, as an hypothefis, but not as a demonftrated theory, 
the following antigalvanic opinion. ‘* The whole of the magic of 
Galvani(m confilts fimply in an artificial electricity renewed, when- 
ever it is put in motion, by the contaét of conductors of a different 
nature. he latter which a& effentially may be confidered as the pri- 
mary exciters.” Galvani, on the cther hand, confidered the fluid 
which has been named after him as an eleétricity refiding effentially 
inthe animal organs. Agreeably to the theory of Volta the electric 
fluid may be put in motion in three different ways by the means of at 
leaft three conductors, of a different nature, brought into an arc or 
circle. The firft of thefe modes confifts of two metals, or conduc- 
tors of the firft clafs, each of a diftiné&t nature, which touch each 
other directly, by one of their extremities, and do not communicate 
by the other extremity, unlefs by the medium of one or feveral moift 
conductors, or conductors of the fecond clafs. In the application of 
the fecond mode, a fingle metallic conduétor of the firft clafs, is placed 
between two humid conduétors of a different nature, which commu- 
nicate, with each other. The third mode confifts of eftablifhing a 
communication between three conduétors of a different nature, This 
diflertation on Galvanifm produces from Mr. Volta many very ingenious 
obfervations concerning the ation of metals. ‘Ihe experiments and de- 
ductions of Mr. Volta occupy the fifth chapter. The fixth proceeds 
to the fyiiems of others, on the fame fubject. Mr. Fowler publifhed 

a work entitled Experiments and Obfervations relative to the influence 
lately difcdvered by Mr. Galvani, and commonly called Animal E'e:- 
tricity. Fowler combats the. theory of Valli, and fupports Galva- 
nifm : his treatife appears to contain many valuable remarks on inci- 
dental fubjeéts and illuftrations ; but we can find no new proofs of 
animal electricity, nor any certainty that the variation of effects does 
not arife, as in other electrical cafes, from the diverfity of the electri- 
cal matter without the animal fubftance combined with the nature of 
the conductors through which that fluid is conveyed to the animal 
fubftance in queftion. Mr. Fowler's work includes a letter from Pro- 
feffor Robifon of Edinburgh, which contains feveral curious experi- 
ments on the Galvanic influence, nearly the whole of which were 
made by himfelf. They are very accurately defcribed, and the rea- 
foning on them is extremely ingenious, but they do not amount to a 
thorough proof of animal electricity. Dr. Wells wrote a paper on 
Galvanifm, which is contained in the philofophical tranfa€tions of 
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1795, and fupports the Galvanic theory, but without imprefiing con. 
viction, 

Before our author enters farther on the hiftory of Galvanifm, he 
reviews that part of animal organization which the Galvanic theo 
fuppofes to contain electricity. He contiders animal heat and Vitality, 
and records the chief opinions and experiments on thefe fubjedts, 
My. Fofle, a naturalift of Rennes, (fays our author), 


“* demonstrates, with confiderable ingenuity, the mode in which heat ought 
nec{larily to be produced in animals. He examines its relations, with the 
digeliton-as wel as with the nutrition; and in a phyfiological difcuffion on 
the blood and relpiration, endeavours to refute the generally received opinion 
relative to the dilhydrogenation and decarbonation of the blood in the lungs, 
His aim is to prove that % water and carbonic acid, the-exiftence of which 
hasebven afcertained in expiration, do not arile from the above modifications 
of the bluod in the lungs, but on the other hand from the pulmonary tran- 
fpiration refulting-from the completion of the functions of thofe organs.” 


We cite this paflage to illuftrate a defect in our author which hasa 
great and frequent influence on his work. There is a want of pre- 
cifion of language in mentioning intelleétual operations, which fhews 
his ideas on thefe fubjeéts to be confufed and indiftin&. Ingenuity is 
a quality belonging to invention, and not to demonftration. Inge- 
nuity may be exerted in difcovering or devifing proofs; but canaot 
be employed in demonftration, which entirely depends on the appli- 
cation of appofite proofs. But even were we to allow, that ingenuity 
might belong to demonftration, the paflage now quoted contains no 
account of any demonftration, it is @ fatement of conjectures without 
any view of their grounds. Mr. Wilkinfon, indeed, very often con- 
founds hypothefis with deduétion, which may perhaps account for his 
fupport of the Galvanic fyftem, in its prefent ftate of imperfect proof. 
Our author proceeds to flate the difference between fenfibility and ir 
ritability. The diftinétion is very nice, but we thould apprehend 
without a real diverfity ; and that irritability is a certain degree of fen- 
fibility ; rather than a quality of a different fpecies. 

Chapter eighth contains a review of the different theories and opi- 
nions relative to Galvanifm, up to the commencement of 1798. Much 
of this part is neceflarily recapitulation ; feveral new names are intro- 
duced, with fhort accounts of their refpeétive notions, but we do not 
find any advance made in afcertaining the principle. In 1798 the 
exiftence of animal ele&ricity was not PROVED; and Galvaniim ftill 
continued a conjelure, without rifing to be a science. The moft 
important of the diflertations here enumerated, is a treatife by Rein- 
hold, a favourer of Galvanifm; and though he does not demonttrate 
the truth of that theory, he introduces many remarks and experiments 
that are high!y valuable, and conjectures that are very amufing. A 
feiion of Reinhold’s effuy is devoted exclufively to experiments rela- 
tive to the external fenfes; and this part to general readers will be 


more entertaining than his difcufions on nerves and mufcles, The 
review 
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review of Mr. Reinhold includes incitability. Female animals are 
more incitable than male; young animals more incitable than old, 
Of thefe propofitions we entertained no doubt before; and we think 
that Reinhold in advancing them; and Wilkinfon in repeating them, 
merely waited time and labour. Our author mentions an experiment 
of Reinhold to afcertain the nature and degree of incitability of ani- 
mals after death. 


« Reinhold tried a variety of experiments on young and aged animals, 
killed at the fame time, and in the fame manner, and repeatedly noticed 
that in the cafe of the former the movements were impetuous, but of a 
fhorter duration; while in that of the latter, however feeble they might be, 
they continued for a greater length of time. He coniequently infers that 
the young animals were merely incitable immediately after their death ; but 
that the aged ones continued longer in a flate of incitability.” 


Having finiflied Reinhold’s review of Galvanifm, our author pro- 
ceeds to the production of Humboldt, entitled, ** Experiments on 
Galvanifm, and in general on the irritation of the mufcular and ner- 
yous fibres.” - Humboldt is alfo a favourer of Galvanifm, and confi- 
ders the effets as not afcribable te common eleétricity, but derived 
from a fluid inherent in living animals, analogous to magnetifm and 
electricity. Humboldt alfo, without efablifbing his theory, produces 
4 great number of amufing, and fome ufeful, obfervations and expe- 
ments. The eflay of this naturalift on Galvinifm includes his view 
of metallic irritation. The following is the amount of his theory. 
He a/fumes that the organs are enabled to manifeft folely and by them- 
felves the phenomena of Galvanifm: arguing from this aflumption, 
he concludes that they contain the ftimulating caufe. We, who are 
totally indifferent to the iflue of the Galvanic conteft, havego obrerve 
that his firft and fundamental pofition is not hitherto proveD: all 
his feries of deductions, therefore, conftitute no additional portion of 
fcience. The theory /uppofes a peculiar fluid called Galvanic, and 
undertakes to explain the relations and differences between the 
galvanic, electric, and magnetic fluids. Suppofing the exiftence 
of Galvanifm, he enters into.ingenious conje€tures and diflertations 
concerning the caufe, the moft efficient procefles, and ufeful applica- 
tions, We fay, eftablifh the faét, before you affign caufe, or make 
an application. That the fact of Galvanifm is not hitherto eftablifhed 
we plainly fee, and confequently that reafonings on it are as phyfi~ 
cally ufelefs, as reafonings on the fuppofed perfectibiljty of man, were 
morally and politically hurtful. Humboldt 1s at great pains to apply 
chemiftry, to explain the procefs of vitality, but without fuccefs. 
But his treatife contains many ingenious and juft obfervations on the 
great importance of chemiftry in phyfiology, medicine, and various 
purpofes of life; and thefe are more truly valuable than his wafte of 
ingenuity in accounting for what is not proved toexift. ‘There follow va- 
tious remarks on the torpedo and electrical eel. 


Mr. Praff, a phyfiologift a Kiel, publifhed a memoir on the sae 
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of Humboldt. He affirms, that after perufing Humboldt’s work, the 
reader has made no farther advances, than heretofore, in the know- 
ledge of the phyfiology of organized bodies. The following obferva- 
vation of Mr. Praff we think juft and important. ‘“* We ought rather 
to confefs our ignorance relative to the unknown procefs of vitality, 
than to pay an attention to hypothefis fo devoid of all proof and de- 
monftration. It is by chemical affinities that life is to be explained.” 
Lepot, of the French National Inftitute, fupports the Galvanic theory, 
with all the illogical ingenuity of a French fciolift, aflerting glibly, 
and declaiming plaufibly, without fact or argument. 

Towards the clofe of the year 1798 a commiffion was appointed by 
the French National Inftitute, to examine the different Galvanic ex. 
periments which had been made, and to afcertain their effects and re- 
fults. The committee accordingly undertook the inquiry and reported 
progrefs. This report contains an admiffion of the principle, though 
fupported by no adequate proof. ‘Ihe fame philofophers who reafon on 
fuch grounds, proceed to application and ufe ; and report what blefs- 
i Galvanifn Is TO PRODUCE. One of the moft important advan- 
tages which fuch /ages predict, is the acquifition of a command over 
vitality. By the improvements which are to be effeéted through Galva- 
nifm, the French philofophers expeét that, at a future period, men 
are to be able to raife the dead. Such extravagant reveries are worthy 
of fuch philofophers, as conceive that men might be moft happy with- 
out focial order, virtue, and piety ; but from foundly judging Britons 
merit equal contempt, as political and religious Jacobini{m merit de- 
teftation. Mr. Wilkinfon, appearing to adopt the anticipations of 
French volatility, fays, “ to how many difcoveries in the practice of 
medicine may not this principle lead.” Let him firtt prove his prin- 
ciple, which neither he, Galvani, nor the French Inftitute, has done, 
then will it be fully early to conjefure the many bleffings which it is te 
preduce, ‘This {pecies of philotophy, which proceeds not on facts but 
on prophecies, is equally abfurd in natural as in moral and political 
fcience. Diflertations on the advantages which Galvanifm may caufe, 
before the priaciple be eftablifhed, are no lefs ufelefs than diflertations 
on the effects that may arife, from the eftablifhment of a government 
of perfect equality ; a ftate that never has exifted ; and never can exift 
till mankind are entirely changed. 

Our author now proceeds to the theory of Aldini, the nephew of 
Galvani, and the moft aGive fupporter of his doétrines, 


“In O@ober 1802 he made feveral experiments before the Galvanic 
Society of Paris, and the following were the principal phenomena which 
were obferved: Frogs exhibited a very fenfible contraciion, without any 
metallic {ubftance being interpofed, and by the fimple contact of the nerves 
with the mufcles. The animal was feveral times produced, and made fen- 
fible, by fimilar difpofitions. Simultaneous muicular contraClions were 
produced by the application of filver alone in three frogs, recently prepared 
and placed in the fame direétion,” 
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From thefe experiments Profeffor Aldini infers, that “ in analo- 
fubje€ts the animal fluid fupplies the place of the electric fluid 
propagated by metals; and that this animal fluid needs no other con- 
ductor befides the organized parts of the animal.” This inference is 
an aflertion of the principle; but we cannot fee the neceflary connec- 
tion between the experiments and the inference. The experiments 
merely prove, that there may be in animal fubftances contractions, 
without any metallic conduétor ; a faét no man in his fenfes can deny ; 
but do not prove, that fuch contractions come from animal electricity ; 
and, therefore, the experiments of Aldini do not conduct the impar- 
tial reader nearer the Galvanic conclufion than before: {till it is not 
fcience but conjecture. 

Our author now proceeds to the application of Galvanifm to medi- 
cine. Here he cites the opinion of Galvani on certain difeafes and re- 
medies, but he adduces NO FACTS in confirmation of fuch opinion, 
We cannot perceive what addition has accrued to nofology, from the 
ideas and conjeCtures of his hero. 

The medicinal properties afcribed to Galvanifm are fuch as were 
long before known to arife from electricity ; and many cafes are in- 
troduced, which, though no illuftrations of the exiftence of Galva- 
nifm, yet, as electrical experiments, are curious, ufeful, and intereft- 
ing. In 1800 Profeflor Volta invented a new apparatus for Galvanic 
inquiries, and his invention has certainly facilitated electrical experi- 
ments. The efteéts produced by the Galvanic theory, and its alleged 
applications, appear to us to arife from the general !aws of electricity; 
and, without following our author through his whole hiftory of opi- 
nions and guefles, we admit many of his taéts to be extremely va- 
luable, though they by no means evince the Galvani¢ theory to be 
true. 

After reading the whole of this work, we found, that, as a demon- 
ftration of the exiftence of Galvanifm, it is totally inefficient: the 
— do not eftablifh the propofition which was te be demon/ffrated. 

n that primary objeét the author fails. Neverthelefs, it is a perform- 
ance which contains much important experiment and ufeful deduction ; 
and we recommend to our readers, to confider it lefs as a difputation 
about Galvanifm, than a colleétion of facts, proceffes, and illuftra- 
tions in ele€tricity, and other branches of fcience fubfervient to the 
cure of difeafes. Indeed, whether what they call Galvanifm be or 
be not, a new fpecies of eleétricity, is more a queftion of claffification 
than of ufe; and refembles thofe refearches in Botany, which lay more 
ftrefs on the nomenclature of plants, than their properties and fubfer- 
Viency to purpofes of life. 


Galloway’s 
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Galloway’s Commentaries upon the Revelations, Sc. 
~ (Concluded from p. 237.) 


N the fixth verfe ** the woman fled into the wildernefs, where the 
hath a place bap eam of God, that they fhould feed her 1260 
days.” The moft curfory reader of the prophecy, we believe, con. 
ceives the wilderne/s here to fignify a place of fafety, where, under 
the proteétion of God, the church might be fecured from the fury of 
the dragon. But our author, outdoing himfelf in the licentioufnefs 
of vifionary and wild reverie, conceives it to be a place of punifhment, 
«¢ The wildernefs,” he fays, ‘‘ means Mohammedan fenfuality and 
Papal idolatry ;” and to ** this conftruction of the word he has been 
Ted, becaufe, in its literal fenfe, it is a place of diforder, confufion, 
and darknefs, having no path to dire& the traveller to his home, and 
therefore is a proper figure-to denote an apoftacy from the gofpet of 
Chrift, replete with falfe doétrines and myftical errers, which tend 
to bewilder and miflead mankind from the path of truth. into dark. 
nefs and fin.” (p. 136.) In the »wildernefs, the church ‘* hath a 
place prepared of Ged,” that is, fays our author, ‘* ordained by God 
for her punifbment, repentance, and purification ; where fhe fhould 
be * fed,’ on bread and water, or prophefy in fackcleth 1260 days,” 
(p. 137.) It is wonderful that Mr. G. did not perceive how com- 
pletely sa tyae San contradi@s the whole train and objeé& of the 
prophet’s reprefentation, St. John makes the woman flee into the 
wildernefs, evidently for fecurity from the dragon, while Mr. G, 
makes her ruth, with deliberate folly, into his very jaws, 

The war defcribed in the fubfequent verfes our author underftands 
to relate to the Reformation, This war was ‘‘in Heaven,” he fays, 
** or in the curch,” between Wickliffe and his followers on the one 

art, and the Pope of Rome and his adherents on the other. (p. 139.) 
But though Heaven here means the church in general, in the very 
next verfe it means only the reformed church. ‘* The great dragon 
was caft out,” which event our author confiders as having chiefly 
taken place at the treaty of Weftphalia. ‘ Neither was his place 
found any more in Heaven,” that is, fays Mr. G. “ in the reformed 
church ; for the reformers feparated themfelves from the apoftate 
churth, by protefting againft its do&rines.” (p. 140.) But if we 
fhould allew that the Pope may, with propriety, be faid to have been 
cast out of the reformed church, it naturally occurs to afk how he came 
to be caft out of dis own, which Mr. G. juft the page before, makes 
at leaft a part of Heaven, Our author, however, quickly drops the 
Pope, and takes up the devil; and he enters on an inquiry into 
«* what place, or among what defcriptions of mankind, his art and 
cunning induced him to refort, in order farther to profecute his plan.” 
This deceiver, he obferves, ‘* could not return to the antedeluvian 
world, for that was no more ; nor to the heathen world, for he — 
made 
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made there a complete os pariewent with his tricks and frauds without 
fuccefs."’ Neither the ** Mohammedan church,” (as our author al- 


_ ways {peaks,) nor the church of Rome was, in the commentator’s 


opinion, proper fcenes of retreat for the devil; and this opinion is 
founded on reafons which to us, we contefs, appear rather furprizing. 
They are that “‘his opiates had entirely cuervated and lulled” the for- 
mer church ** into a {tate of filthy fenfuality and ftupor ;” and that 
the latter was “* immerfed in fenfual indolence, and abominable vice.”’ 
(p.142.) We fhould certainly have thought that the devil could not 
eafily find fitter habitations, But ‘* he was caft out,’’ fays the pro- 
het, ‘* into the earth ;” and this again means, agreeably to a favour- 
ite interpretation of our author, as already obferved, ‘* a couniry of 
ple full of irreligion, impiety, and darknefs,/ whofe hearts being 
Sioned and dark like the earth, an opake b dy, folid, impenetra- 
ble, and incapable of receiving light from the fun, were incapable of 
receiving the word of GoJ, the fun of righteoufnefs.” (p. 142.)— 
This expofition is now fo familiar to us that we do not feel ourfelves 
difpofed to call it in queftion: Thecountry, of courfe, is France; 
but it is odd that one of the circumftances which our author mentions 
as rendering this country a peculiarly proper receptacle for Satan 
fhould exaétly coincide with what he formerly defcribed as difquali- 
fying the Mohammedan and Papal churches. ‘This circumftance is 
that France ‘* lived in extravagance and diffipation, having a moft 
magnificent court, and leading men into every fenfual sin tg into 
every kind of incontinence, irrelig:on, and impiety.” (p. 143,) 

Whatever may be the particular events to which this chapter relates, 
nothing can be more plain than that from the 6th verfe to the end, 
the prophet does nothing but delineate more fully what he had briefly 
fketched before. No new fubjeé& is introduced, The woman is the 
fame as in the beginning of the chapter ; fo are the dragon, the wilder~ 
nefs, and the time of the woman’s fojourning there. But now that 
the dragon is feated in France, our author is under the neceffiry of dif- 
carding his former idcas, and of finding new meanings for all the other 
figures. Nor does the fertility of his invention fail him. ‘The 
** woman” is now ‘* the fymbol for the pious part of the French na- 
tion, who fled from Atheiftical perfecution.” The “ wildernefs” 
denotes the neighbouring countries ** where they were bewildered,” 
fays our author; but ‘* where the mercies of provi‘ence had prepared 
the hearts of men to nourifh them.” By ‘* atime, and times, and 
half a time” is evidently fignified the fame period as before (in v. 6.) 
of 1260 days, being three prophetic years and a half, each year of 
360 days. Yet now "Mr. G. underftands them to mean the three 
years and a half which literally intervened between the banifhment of 
the French clergy, and the decree of toleration, (p. 151-154.) ‘‘It 
was to England and Germany,” Mr. G. obferves, ‘* but principally 
the latter, that the profeffors of Chriftianity fled ;” and this is what 
is meant in the 16th verfe, where it faid that ** the earth helped the 
woman.” For our readers muft not be furprized when they are told 
that 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


that now again the earth has another fenfe, and fignifies “ the apo/. 
tate empire Germany,” who, “in her turn, * opened’ her mouth,” 
(v. 16.) and declared war againft the dragon, or France.” By what 
means England, who “ helped the woman” as well as Germany, had 
the good fortune to efcape the difgrace of being typified by the ** earth,” 
Mr. G. has not informed us. But our love for our country makes us 
willing to believe that, in his explanation of the laft verfe of the 
chapter, whether he has been fuccefsful or not in accurately feizin 
the mind of the prophet, he has not affigned her a fanciful character, 
Thofe with whom the dragon ‘* went te make war” muft mean, he 
fays, ** that nation, or affociated body of Chriftians, who, notwith- 
ftanding the artifices, frauds, and perfecutions of Papal idolatry, the 
delufive promifes and captivating doétrines of French Atheifin, thould, 
at the very time of the event, have beft preferved the knowledge and 
fear of God, and their faith in Chrift.” And ** the text,” he adds, 
*‘ean, with propriety, be applied to no other nation but Great Bri. 
TAIN.” (Pp. 154, 155.) For the grounds of his optnion we cannot 
afford room ; but we are not inclined very {crupuloufly to weigh them. 
That our country may ftill continue to merit this honourable charac- 
ter, and, under the wings of Omnipotence, to enjoy profperity and 
fatety, he fubjoins a folemn and earneft prayer, to which we heartily 
fay AMEN. . 

The author’s commentary on the thirteenth chapter is exceedingly 
curious, perhaps the moft curious part of the work, but our account 
of it mult be very circumfcribed: In this chapter two beafts are de- 
fcribed, one as “ rifing up out of the fea,” (v. 1.) and ‘* another as 
coming up,out of the earth.” (v. 11.) According to Bifhop Newton, 
and the greater number. of Proteftant interpreters, the firft means the 
Roman {tate in general, the fecond the Roman church in particular. 
With the notion of thefe interpreters refpecting the firft beaft Mr. G. 
agrees ; but with regard to th~ fecond, ‘** he has been Jed,” he fays, 
** with reluctance, and not without fear of being him(clf miftaken, 
to differ from all former Proteftant commentators.” The ‘* beaft of 
the earth,” in fhort, is REVOLUTIONARY FRANCE; and of this we 
fhall new exhibit the full proofs to which we formerly alluded. They 
are chiefly derived from the fingle word Eartu; and all together 
difplay a {fpecimen of reafoning to which, perhaps, it will be fomewhat 
difficult to find a parallel. 


“ We have feen,’’ fays our author, “ that, in prophetic diale@, the 
word sea is made ufe of to denote the manner of the rile of wicked civil 
focieties. A meaning not lefs eomprehenfive and important we may con- 
clude is here affixed to the word earth, Now a little knowledge of the na- 
ture of that body will thew, that the word is here made ufe of to point out 
two great features of the power typified by this other beaf, viz. that it 
fhould arife out of one great kingdom or nation, and be a revolutionary 

wer: and that it fhould furpafs in depravity of morals, in impiety and 
mifchief, all other civil focieties, which had ever exifted before it in the 
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« To juftify this interpretation of the two meanings ‘of the word earth, it 
isneceflary to remind the reader,- that he is uporr hieroglyphic ground, and 
that the apocalyp(e is written in a dialect, the types and figurative expref- 
fions of which are taken from the forms, faculties, and qualities of things 
in the natural world, Here then the prophet tells us, that he faw this ‘ beait 
come up out of the earth,’ a great body in the natural world, pofletiing 
divers faculties and qualities. Now that which comes out of, or {prings 
from, a thing, either in the vegetable or animal world, partakes of the facul- 
ties and duslltier, and of courle bears the refemblance, of the thing itlelf, 
out of which it came up, or from which it arofe: as a tree, for inftance, 
partakes of the nature and qualities of the feed of the tree from which it 
came up; oran elephant, or a man, of the elephant or man from which he 
fprang. To juftify, therefore, the interpretation here, we mutt prove that 
the power intended to be foretold by the word earth, muft refemble, in its 
abilities and qualities, thofe of that particular body. 

“« Now the earth is one great, distinct, independent body in the natural 
world, and fo is a proper lymbol for one great, diftin&, independent na- 
tion in the moral and political world. The earth is a revolutionary body, 
performing revolutions not only upon its own axis, but round the jun, it 
muft therefore be allowed that the earth is a proper type for a revolutionary 
power or nation, which has undergone fundry political revolutions. The 
earth again is a revolutionary body, which performs its revolutions without 
the aid of any other natural body; and therefore it is an appolite figure, to 
denote a revolutionary nation, which performs its revolutions, without the 
aflittance of any other political body. The earth is alfo the great body, out 
of which all the additional means of sin and misery are acquired; fuch as ar- 
fenic, and g]l other deadly poifons; fulphur and faltpetre; alfo the princi- 

| ingredients of that deftroying compofition, gunpowder; together with 
iron, fteel, and flint, which complete the fyfem of modern delirution.— 
Moreover, gold and filver, thofe common means of human corruption, ¢x- 
cefs, and intemperance, ate thence extracted. By the ule of thele metals, 
mankind are drawn in to all manner of fin, intemperance, and difeafe, by 
which a greater number of the {pecies is cut off before their time, in the 
career of fenfuality and fin, than by all other means whatever. Hence it 
is that a beaft coming up out of the earth is an accurate figure for a revo- 
lutionary power, the moft wantonly defiruciive and confummately finful. 

“ And if, ever fince the prophet wrote, there has been in the world no 
civil fociety or fate, which will bear any comparifon with the meanings of 
this prophetic type, one only excepted, and if that one fhall accurately fulfil 
all of them, furely no’ man of reafon and candour will deny that fuch civil 
fociety muft be the true prototype of the beast. And this is the faét; for hif- 
tory bears no teftimony of any fuch civil fociety, except RevoLuTionary 
France: and that nation has fo agate fulfilled all the different mean- 
ings of this comprehenfive figure, that nothing ts wanting. For the French 
tepublic, as it is called, has rifen out of one great nation ; it is an independent 

litical body; it has perfurmed a variety of revolutions in its government, 
fy its own ftrength and energy, and has f{upported its authority without the 
aid of allies, oad even againft a very powerful coalition, and from the dawn 
of its exiftence it has furpafied all other ftates, hitherto known in the world, 
in the extenfion and extremity of impiety, depravity, and mischief to mankind. 
Nor has it ftopped fhort in its Satanical career, of publicly denying the ex- 
iftence of God, and of teaching and enforcing this horrible and porpinions 
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-doéirine upon the minds of mankind, with defign to fubwert the order, hape 
finess, and peace of the world.” (Pp. 164168.) 


This proof will, we hope, be confidered by our readers as fo fatis. 
factory, that they will excufe us from minutely following our author 
in his application of the feveral marks of ‘ the beaft” to the French 
republic. We thall juft inform them that his ** two horns”’ (v. 11.) 
are the Two COMMITTEES OF SAFETY; and the ** mark” which 
he caufed all to receive (v. 16.) is ‘* the donnet rouge, or cap of li- 
berty, and the tri-coloured cockade.” (p. 199.) But we muft pay 
more attention to ** the number of the beaft” (v. 18.) ; for on his eluci- 
dation of this myfterious and knotty poirt, Mr. G. appears to confi- 
der his own merit, as an original and fuccefsful interpreter, as chiefly 
depending. ‘This curious fubjeé has exercifed the ingenuity of all 
the commentators from Irenzeus downwards: and the reader will find 
a good account of their opinions in Bifhop Newton on the place.— 
Their conjectures have principally refted in the words “ Lateinos” 
in Greek, and “ Romiith” in Hebrew charaéters, both fignifying the 
Roman or Latin ftate, and both, by zealous Proteftants,- applied to 
the church of Rome. Of each of thefe words the letters, numerically 
confidered, make up the number indicated by St. John, of 666. But 
our author contends that as this number is exprefsly faid to be the 
** number of a man,” it muft be literally fought in the name of a 
man, and not of a nation. This man, too, muft not be a common 
individual, but fome king, prince, or fupreme magiftrate, who in his 
political capacity, reprefents a great civil fociety. He farther contends 
that the word muft be a Latin word, becaufe the fpirit of prophccy 
cannot be fuppoled to adumbrate ‘* the beaft” in Hebrew or Greek, 
or indeed in any other language which, at the time of his appearance, 
fhould be either obfolete or littie known. And he confiders the de- 
cree of the Council of Trent, declaring the Latin tranflation of the 
Bible the only authentic veriion, together with the church of Rome’s 
“¢ Jatinizing in every thing,” as wonderful interpofitions of Providence 
for preferving the general knowledge of, that language in which her 
own difgrace is to be unfolded. He, therefore, concludes that if we 
can find a king or fupreme magiftrate, whofe name contains, in nu- 
merical Latin letters, the exact number 666, this will, of icfelf, 
amount to ftrong prefumptive evidence that the nation over which he 
prefides is the prototype of the beaft. And if we fhould farther find 
that the name of a king of the French nation, exclufively of all other 
fupreme magiftrates upon earth, contains this number ; it will, added 
to all the other marks of ‘‘ the beaft”” which he has verified as belong- 
ing to that nation, amount to evidence irrefiftible that France is the 
prototype of ** the beait.” 


« Now itis a faét,” fays our ingenious author, “ that there have been 
not one only, but sixteen monarchs, who have prefided over the French 
nation by the name of Louis; that the name of the monarch upon the 
throne, before, at, and even for fome time after, the epoch of the revolu. 
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tion, or the ‘ coming of the beaft,’ was Louis, and confequently the na- 
tion was then known by that name. Tranilate the name Louis into Latin, 
and it gives us Ludovicus; a name which contains neither more nor lefs nu- 
merical letters than the number 666, the prophetical number of the beaii. 
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666” (Pr: 201—209.) 


This is Mr. Galloway’s grand difcovery ; and how high a value he 
put upon it we may infer from the following note : 


“ The part of this chapter, relating to the number and name of the beaft, 
was written and fhewn to a friend more than feven years fince, and repeat- 
edly mentioned to another, Ina publication which has appeared within the 
laft three years, I find it merely afferted, that Lupovicus, or Lewis XVI. 
King of France, is the prototype of the beaft. But the author afligns no rea+ 
fon for his opinion. If he has unfairly ploughed with either of my heiters, 
all that I have to fay to him is, what Virgil faid on a fimilar oceafion— 
Hos ego versiculos fect tulit alter honorem, &c. It he has not, it will be a cor- 
roboration of the truth I have endeavoured to efiablifh.”” (Pr. 208, 209.) 


We very well remember to have feen in one of the Magazines, the 
Gentleman’s we think, fome years ago, the important interpretation 
fuggefted, his exclufive claim to the honour of which Mr. G. is heré 
fo anxious to vindicate. The validity of this claim we will not dif 
pute, by hinting a fufpicion that our author himfelf has “ ploughed 
with another man’s heifer.” We are indeed convinced that he was 
really too honeft and good a man to be guilty of fuch difingenuous 
conduct. But, whatever may be the value of the difcovery, it is cers 
tain that Mr. G. was not the original author of it. The extraé& 
‘fubjoined is from Dr. Gill on the peace, whofe book was publifhed 
fo long ago as 1741. 


“ It has been obferved that the numeral letters in Ludovicus or Lewis 
which is a common name of the French kings, and is the name of the pre- 
fent French king, make up this fame number ; and may denote the deftruc- 
tion of Antichrift, which will quickly follow the downfall of the kingdom 
of France, under a king of this name; and the rather, fince this was the 
last of the ten kingdoms that was fet up, and in which the primitive beast 
fubfists, and the only one that has not yet been conquered, or in which a 
revolution has not been; and fince this is the tenth part of the city which 
fhall fall a little before the third woe comes on: and that it may under 
meray or Lewis, the prefent French king, may be hoped for, and is 
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400 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Thus ingenioufly and dexteroufly, at all times, fince the com. 
mencement of the reformation, have men, more diftinguifhed for live. 
linefs of fancy than fobriety of thinking, converted, in the ardour of 
their zeal againft Popery, the prophecies into unequivocal predictions 
of the downfall of the hated Church of Rome. It is obfervable that 
in the foregoing paflage, Gill does not challenge to himfelf the honour 
of this interpretation of the ‘* number of the beaft.” On the con- 
trary, the words ‘ it has been obferved,” imply that others had held 
it before him. He does not, however, inform us who they were; 
and we cannot, at prefent, trace the opinion to its primary fource. 

On the 14th and 15th chapters our author has nothing worthy of 
particular notice. In his commentary on the fixteenth, in explanation 
of the ** feven laft plagues,” or ** feven vials of the wrath of God,” 
there is a vaft variety of amufing matter, and of what we think vi- 
fionary interpretation. ‘The firft vial is poured out upon “ the earth,” 
ead produces a “ noifome and grievous fore.” (v. 1, 2.) The earth, 
as might be expected, is France; and the * fore,” is proved to bea 
proper type of the diftempers of the ftate, in as curious an effufion of 
fancy as we remember to have feen. ‘The period of this vial is from 
1788 to 1792, when the republic was eftablifhed. Pp. 223—232.) 
The ‘6 fea” on which the fecond vial is poured (v. 3.) is the Church 
of Rome, and its object was accomplifhed when Berthier took the 
city in 1798. Of this the proof is, if poffible, ftill more curious. 
But it is fomewhat long, and of fo impalpable evanefcent a nature, 
that its fpirit would wholly evaporate in an abridgement. (Pp. 232— 
240.) ‘The third vial (v. 4.) is poured upon.‘ the rivers and foun- 
tains of water ;” and thefe, our author is pofitive, mean Germany. 
As the reafon afligned for this peremptory opinion is contained in a 

moderate compafs, we fhall gladly lay it before our readers ; and 
we can folemnly affure them that it is as conclufive as any of thofe 
which, in the cafe of the two preceding vials, the narrownefs of our 
limits has obliged us to omit. It is fimply this, that Germany ‘‘ con- 
tains a greater number of rivers and fountains than any other country 
upon the earth,” (P. 240.) The truth of this faé&t we muft be con- 
tent to believe on Mr. G.’s word ; for we muft confefs, though per- 
haps to our fhame, that the extent of our geographical Eriowhellge does 
not qualify us abfolutely to affirm that it is fo. But our author’s ex- 
pofition of the fifth verfe is fo grateful to our feelings that we cannot 
refift our inclination to tran{cribe it. The fame thrilling fenfations 
of honeft pride and of exquifite pleafure which it excited in ourfelves, 
it will, we have not a doubt, convey to our readers. And they will, 
we are confident, be of opinion that, if the aflage does not furnifha 
decifive demonftration of Mr, G.’s fuperior fagacity as a commentator 
on the Apocalypfe, it furnifhes, at leaft, an unanfwerable argument 


of his having been fomething better ;—a moft loyal fubjeét, and fe-. 


rious Chriftian. ‘The queftion is concerning the ** Angel of the Wa- 
ters.” (Pp. 242, 243:) 
« But 
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™ isa perion, 
either {piritual or temporal, whom God employs to perform his will, . The 
word is generally applied to intelle@ual and {piritual beings, the ministers 


« But who is this ANGEL or rue Waters? An angel 


fent to execute the orders of his providence. But it is allo made ule of by 
the prophet himfelf, to denote an elder or chief, pretiding over a Christian 
cwreh. Where he is ordered to write to the Seven Churches, he is direéted 
toaddrefs his epistles to the re/pective ‘ angels,’ or prefidents of thole 
churches. In this fenfe only can the word ‘ angel,’ in this verfe, be pro- 

rly understood. Bui it still remains to be inquired into, wo is this pre- 
fdent or chief ruler of a church? The text gives at least a probable an- 
fwer. .It is ‘ the angel of the waters,’ or a perfon whom God, in the courfe 
of his providence, has fent to wp with power on or over the waters.— 
Hence it feems that the ‘angel of the waters’ here is not only a metaphor 
fora chief ruler of a Christian church, but a defender of its interest and 
faféty, upon the ocean or the great waters; one whose naval power is superior 
to all others upon the sea. if 1 am right in this construction of the text, (and 
I think it will admit of no other) may we not, with a degree of hope, if not 
of confidence, look up to our petovep Sovereicn, George III. (and 
under him this greatly favoured nation) as the object here alluded to ?— 
From his youth he has been a fingular example of virtue and piety, to ail 


| the kings and princes of Europe. He is the 4ead of the Protestant church.” 


Our readers hardly need to be told that this aflertion is not ftriétly 
accurate, though, in another place (p. 207.) Mr. G. extends his Ma- 
jefty’s prerogative a great deal farther. He calls him ‘* the temporal 
head of the Church of Chrift ;” but his Majefty is the temporal head 
only of the Church of the United Kingdom, 


« He is not merely the nominal, but real defender of the faith. While, in 
thefe dreadful times, the defigns of other nations have been {mitten with 
weaknefs and folly, he has been highly bleffed in the wifdom and steadi- 
nels of his councils, in the fuppreflion of the traiterous defigns of his intef- 
tine, and in repelling the invation of his foreign, enemies, and more efpe- 
cially, in his naval wctories over their formidable fleets. They were vic- 
tories fo miraculoufly feafonable, that they have faved Great Britain, if not 
the world, from anarchy and ruin; and victories fo decifive, that the greater 
part of the naval force of the enemy has been destroyed, and the remainder 
compelled to feek for fafety under the strong walls of their fortifications, and 
to leave the king of this ifland the anrivalled fovereign of the ocean, ‘ THE 


ANGEL OF THE WATERS.” 


To this fpecimen of commentatorial abilities is fubjoined another 
pee prayer of which the fubftance is that the fons and daughters of 

ritain may be mindful of thefe diftinguifhed mercies, may confider 
their temporal and eternal interefts, and feek God while he may be 
found. We again moft cordially fay Amen, and add, from the very 
bottom of our fouls, LONG MAY OUR BELOVED SovEREIGN LIVE 
TC EXECUTE HIS NEW OFFICE OF ** THE ANGEL OF THE 
Waters.” 

The fourth via] is poured out upon the “ fun,”’ who is the emblem 
of the much-lamented Louis XVI. The ground of this application 


is obvious. “ The fun is a great, powertul, and {plendid body, in 
NO. LXX. VOL. XVII. Dd ' 
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the natural world. It is, therefore, an appofite and beautitul type 
for a great and powerful monarch in the political world, keeping a 
brilliant and magnificent court.” (P: 244.) This application is faci. 
litated to our author as it was to Robert Fleming of enthufiaftic me. 
mory, by the recollection of the devife of the fun, firft worn 
Lewis XIV. with the prefumptuous motto ‘* xec pluribus impar.” 
Under this vial men were to be “ fcorched with fire and great heat,” 
(v.8, 9.) Now “ heat, when it refers to a man figuratively, means 
paffion ; as we fay, ‘ he is in a heat, or paffion:’ when to a number 
of men united, it means a fad?ien, or a tumultuary number of men 
in a fermentation or paffion againft government.” (p. 246.) This, 
therefore, is a clear prediction of the horrible fcenes which took place 
in France from the ‘‘ death of the King, on the aift of Jan. 1793, 
to the death of thefe monfters of cruelty, Robe/pierre and his fac. 
tion, on the 8th of July, 1794.” (P. 250.) The dreadful ftate of 
France during the reign of ‘* that eldeft fon of Satan,” as our author 
calls him, is fketched with a rough, but bold and energetic, pencil, 

The laft two vials, our author imagines, relate to events yet fus 
ture ; he can therefore offer with regard to them only conjectures, 
But as the ‘* feat of the beaft’”’ mut neceflarily:mean France, the 
fifth vial, he thinks, muft prefigure fome feries of calamitics impend- 
ing over that unhappy country, more fhocking than any which have 

et befallen her. ‘The fixth is a clear prediGtion of the fall of the 
Purkith empire, or the ** Mohammedan church.” The * water of 
the great river Euphrates” is to be ‘dried up” to make way for the 
«<« Kings of the Eaft,” (v. 12.) the ‘* Ruffians, and their dependents 
and allies,” by whom ‘ it has been an antient opinion among the 
Turks that their empire will be deftroyed.” The waters of the Eu- 
phrates are, however, to be taken allegorically, for ‘* people, and 
nations, and multitudes, and tongues.’’ But in what fenfe are thele 
to be driedup? Reader, prepare yourfelf to do juftice to the admira- 
ble ingenuity of the following folution, ‘* The prophet could net 
mean that the people fhould be dried up, and their fluids, as ina dried 
animal or plant, be carried off in vapour; but his meaning is, that 
they thall become as uféle/s and unferviceable to the ftate, as the bed of 
a river when dried up.” (p. 258.) In affigning the probable caufe of 
this deplorabledebility in the fubjedts of the Grand Scignior, Mr. G. 
difplays his acquirements as a natural philofopher and phyfician. 
«¢ It may, in fome meafure, be occafioned,” he fays, ** by the ha- 
bitual practice of chewing opium, that deadly poifon, which, in the 
courfe of. many fucceeding ages, may have gradually and impercepti- 
bly ftupified and dried up, as it were, both their animal and intellec- 
tual faculties.” (ibid.) 

In his ‘obfervations on the remaining part of this chapter, our au- 
thor prepares the way for an explication entirely new of ‘« Babylon 
the Great,” whofe hiftory aud punifhment are afterwards particularly 
defcribed. The 13th verfe, he thinks, points to a great con{piracy, 
which, previous to the pouring out of the feventh or laft vial = 
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be formed againft the caufe of God and his Chrift, by the three hof- 
tile powers of Pagan idolatry, Apoftacy, and Atheijm, here reprefented 
the refpeCtive figures of the dragon, the beaff, and the fai/e pro- 
Thefe powers, he thinks, are with the utmoft propriety, com- 
to frogs. ‘* Forin a fiog,” fays he, ** we may fee the de- 
d principles of polytheifm, or Pagan idolatry, which, though it 
acknowledges the exittence of one Supreme Spirit or God, yet teaches 
the adcration of dea/fs, and the moft difguiting and difforted images 
made with hands, ‘T’o the filthy flime which Covers the body of a frog, 
and the long continued gratification of its luftful paffion, may be 
compared the extreme fenfuality of Mohammedan and Papal apoftacy ; 
and the noi/y and difcordant jargon of the notes of the frog appofitely 
refent the unintelligible nonfenfe, the lics, the vaunting threats, and 
all the anarchy of athefm.” (p.265.) On this ‘* immenfe multitude 
of hardened and unrepenting liars, fornicators, adulterers, thieves, 
robbers, traitors, affaffins, murderers, idolators, and blafphemers of 
the name of God, a mighty hoft of Pagans, Mohammedans, Papifts, 
and Atheifts,” (p. 266.) collected by Satan in a place called Arma- 
geddon, ** the Mountain of Deftruction,” fhall be poured out the laft 
tremendous vial of the wrath of God. According to the prophet, 
indeed, the object affected by this vial is the air, (v.17.) But al- 
though we have feen, on a former occafion, that ‘* the air” is a pro 
per emblem of the ** reafon of man,” it is, neverthelefs, in the pre- 
fent inftance, the moft appofite reprefentation imaginable of the grand 
confederacy. For our author is never at a lofs for analogies to juftify 
any interpretation adopted by him, He finds the ungodly compared, 
in fcripture, to ** chaff, the lighteft and moft worthlefs part of the 
grain,” and alfo to ftubble. ‘* Now if feubdle or chaff be a proper 
metaphor for the wicked and ungodly, the word air is much more 
fo, becaufe the qualities of the air are more comprehenfively deferip- 
tive of their charaGer and conduct. Of all the elements the air is 
the moft volatile and changeable; fo it is with the ungodly.”’ (Pp. 
272, 273.) It is a farther proof, as he conceives, of the juftnefs of 
this expofition, that Satan is called the ** Prince of the powcr of the 
air, the {pirit that worketh in the children of difobedience,” that is, 
fays our ingenious author, ** he inceffantly labours in feducing and 
acquiring abfolute dominion over the ungodly.” 

On the feventeenth chapter Mr. G.’s commentary embraces only 
the firft fix verfes, which contain the attributes of the ** great whore,” 
or united confederacy. The ‘* many waters” on which fhe fits, are 
the ** idolatrous, apoftatizing, and atheiftical kings, ruiing over many 
Nations,” which compole the confederacy. ‘* A woman,’ he fays, 
is a proper emblem of ** any power that has united and produced any 
great body of people,” Lecaufe ** a woman was the prolific parent of 
the human race, who, after the fall of Adam, joined in one finful 

The ‘ purple and fcarlet” denote the great depravity of 
ifutne/s of Tyre, re- 
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. the defcription, we think, is not of the /infulnefs of Tyre, but of her 

riches. On the woman’s ** name” his obfervations are inimitable, 
She is called ** Myftery.” ‘* Now a myflery,” he fays, “ is a thing 
the nature of which is incomprehenfible to the human intellect, and 
may be true or falfe. There is a myftery,” he tells us, ‘ of godli. 
‘nefs, and a myftery of iniquity ;” and he fagacioufly adds, that “ the 
prophet cannot mean the former in this place.” ‘The propriety how. 
ever of applying the term ‘¢ Myftery” to the great confpiracy con. 
filts, at laft in this, that it is a ‘* myftery incomprehenfible,” (which 
fimply means, ‘* it is very wonderful,”) that men fhould have falleg 
into the delulions of Paganifm, Popery, Mohammedifm, and Atheifm, 
With regard to the word ** Babylon,” although nothing can be clearer 
than that the prophet employs it as the myftical defignation of fome 
particular city, it occafions ne fort of difficulty to our author. As it 
fignifies ‘a mixture or confufion of things,”’ he confiders it as a mok 
fuitable name for his grand confederacy, which ‘* is to confift of all 
the polytheifts, apoftates, and atheifts, a mixture of all the falfe dgc- 
trines that ever exifted on the earth.” (Pp. 276-281.) 

Moft Proteftant interpreters, our readers well know, have regarded 
this prophecy as moft plainly and unequivocally typical of Papal 
Rome. But fuch an application of it, though generally approved, 
our author very ftrenuoufly refifts; for, however abominable popery 
may be, ‘* he cannot concur with the commentators,” he fays, * in 
loading the Popes of Rome with all the fins of the world.” (p. 283.) 
“ Befides,” he fays, ** the figns here given by the prophet, when 
rightly underftood, will neither SPP YY. to, nor are they defcriptive of, 
the Church of Rome.” {p. 285.) This pofition he proves by a train 
of reafoning which is truly admirable. ‘* With what propriety,” he 
-atks, ‘* does the emphatic name of ‘ The Great Whore’ apply to that 
power, when Paganifm, Mohammedanifm, and Atheifm, are much 
greater whores in the fcriptural fenfe, or a much greater and more 
impure deviation from the word of God ?”” He cannot fee how it can 
be faid of Papal Rome that ‘* a// nations have drunk of the wine of 
the wrath of her fornication,” becaufe it is true of European nations 
only ; for, as he very obliginyly informs us, ** the immenfe Chinefe 
nations have uniformly rejecied her attempts to feduce them, and none 
of the nations of Afia, Africa, or North America, have been corrupted 
by her dodirines.” (p. 286.) 

Nor will the ** {carlet-coloured beaft, full of names of blafphemy,” 
fuit the Church of Rome. ‘That fome of the Papal tenets are blaf- 
phemous he readily confefles ; ** but this beaft is deferibed as being 
full of the names of blafphemy; and, if full, it can hold no more.” 
This is, indeed, an inditputable ailertion. Now the Church of Rome 
has not been guilty of every blafphemy; for ‘* the acknowledges the 
exiftence of God, the miflion of Chrift, and the agency of the Holy 
Ghoft.”. The name ** Babylon” is equally inapplicable to her; for, 
although her members confift of different nations, yet ** they all pro- 


fefs the fame erroncous principles, the fame kind of idolatry, fo that ° 
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there is no mixture of doctrines, no confufien in her worlhip, which 
there muft be in order to apply the name to her with any degree of 

priety.”” : ee 

But, perhaps, our author’s moft ftriking argument,-on this part of 
bis fubjeCt, is derived from the expreffion * the mother of harlots and 
sbom:nations of the earth.” It is the laft extract of any confequence 
which we fhall make from the performance ; and, as we efteem it a 
great curiofity, we fhall give it entire, in his own language. 


# A harlot, in the fcriptural fenfe, is a power that feduces men, from 
their duty to God, into idolatry. A mother of harlots, in the plural number, 
isa power that has led them into feveral kinds of idolatry; and the exprel- 
fon ‘mother of harlots,’ with the emphatic article r4e before it, fignities she 

test Of all harlots or idolaters. Now the papai church an{wers not to 
this de(criptive fign: for, although the is a ‘ harlot,’ and is called a ‘ whore,’ 


fhe is the parent of but one illegitimate offspring, Papal apostacy ; and, - 


therefore, the cannot be a ‘ mother of harlots,’ in the plural number. Nor 
has the been ¢e (the greatest) mother of harlots; for, when we confider 
the extent, variety, and finfulneis, of the deviations from the word of God, 
as well of the Mohammedan fuperstitien as French atheifm, they will ap- 

to have far exceeded her in folly and in iniquity ; and, therefore, the 
cannot, with propriety or truth, be confidered as ihe mother of harlots.— 
Nor does fhe an!wer to the other mark of § Tie Mother of the Abominations 
ofthe Earth ;’ for, although it is well known that the has had her fins and 
abominations, yet they are by no means of fo deep a die as the abomina- 
tions of Pagans and Mohammedans. And, although fhe has been drunk 
with the blood of the Saints, and the blood of the Martyrs of Jefus, yet the 
has drunk only a portion of thatsblood. And when we confider the per- 
fecutions and destruction of Christians, by Pagan Rome and the powers of 
Mohammedani(m, it must be confeifed fhe has not had more than her thare.” 
(Pe. 287, 288.) 


Such is the amount of Mr. G.’s defence of the Church of Rome — 


from the ftigma with which, he thinks, fhe has been wrongfully 
branded by an injudicious interpretation of this prophecy. How far 
his own efforts will operate to procure him either the gratitude of her 
friends on the one hand, or the indignation of her enemies on the 
Other, we know not; but we are fully fatisfied that, in this. attempt, 
he laboured in good earneft, and that he contemplated the refult of his 
inveftigations with no {mall degree of complacency. He difplays, in- 
deed, throughout the whole extent of his book, a ferious conviction 
of the high importance of the difficult inquiries in which he was en- 
paged. His fenfe of the truth and value of religion appear to have 

n lively and ftrong. But he certainly brought to the elucidation 
of this myfterious portion of the facred-canon, neither opulent ftores 
of acquired knowledge, nor the vigorous powers of a fuperior mind. 
His meaning, however, is always right, and his uniform obje& to 
promote the beft interefts, both temporal and eternal, of his fellow- 
men. Compared with fuch excellent difpofitions as thefe the moft 
fplendid abilities vanifh into air. For thefe he is entitled to wuiverfal 
refpect ; and, if, when he is confidered as a commentator on the apo- 
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calypfe, we cannot rate his fuccefs very high, it ought to be remem. 
bered that be has only failed where greater men have failed before 
him. 

We cannot follow Mr, G. through the remainder of his work, 
which treats of Chrift’s coming with his faints to deftroy the grand 
confederacy at Armageddon ; of the imprifonment of Satan ; of the 
millennium, and the firft refurreGtion ; of the reftoration of the Jews 
during the millennium; of the releafe of Satan after the expiration of 
100 years, and of his lait effort againft the kingdom of Chrift, by 
feducing Gog and Magog, (certain idolatrous nations) into another 
confederacy againft it; of their utter defeat, and of Satan’s eternal 
condemnation ; of the deftruction of the world; of the laft refurrec- 
tion, and general judgment ; and of the happinefs of the righteous in 
a life to come. to the “ Commentaries” are annexed three diflerta- 
tions on ** The Man of Sin,”:(2 Theff. ii.) on Daniel’s ¢* Little 
Horn,” (cap. vii ) and on ** Antichrift,” (1 Ja. ii. 18. 22. iv. 2, 3, 
2 Jo. verf. 7.) “Thefe all prefigure, our author contends, Revolu- 
tionary France, not the Church of Rome; and the fame characteriftic 
qualities by which the Commentaries are diftinguifhed, are equally 
confpicuous in the differtations. 

Mr. Galloway does not feem to have been very converfant in the 
depths of controverfial divinity. One of his tenets is extremely cu- 
rious, (fee Pp. 18. 211. 352.) and, as far as we know, is peculiar to 
himfelt.. He repeatedly declares his belief that Atheifm, or ** to 
difbelieve and deny the exiftence of God,” is the ** blafphemy againtt 
the Holy Ghoft,” which fhall not be forgiven, The * fine linen” 
in which the Lamb’s bride is arrayed, (Rev. xix. 8.) he explains to 
mean ‘the righteoulnefs of Chrift imputed to her, and received by 
her through faith in his gofpel,’’ (p. 300.) and, when the armies of 
Heaven are reprefented as following the Lamb *‘ upon white horfes, 
clothed in fine linen, white and clean” (v. 14); this fhews, he fays, 
“« that, being now juftified by Chrift’s imputed righteoufnefs, they 
were without fin, immaculate and pure.” (p. 301.) But he it gown 
did not underftand the do@rine of juftification by imputed righteouf- 
nefs; for, in another place, he talks of ‘* thofe who fhall be re- 
deemed by their, werks, and the imputed righteoufnefs of the Son of 
God.” (p. 332.) The author’s meaning in the following fentence 
we do not comprehend. He is contending for the identity of the lie 
by which Satan deceived our original mother with the impious lies of 
the French Convention ; ** That there is no God,” and ‘* that death 
is an eternal fleep.”” ‘ For if,”’ fays he, ‘*there be no God, there 
can be no judge to condemn and punifh hereafter ; and if death be an 
eternal fleep, there can be no fecond death, the death alluded to by 


Satan; for before the fall it was the only death to which the parents of man 


kind were conditionally fubjed?.”” (p. 365.) 

Mr. G. now and then favours his readers with very unexpected hif- 
torical information, We have already quoted his ftrange affertion 
that ** none of the nations of North America have been corrupted by 
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the doftrines of the Church of Rome.” In one place (p. 399.) he 
talks of the Emperor of Germany as * King of Auftria,”” which 
never was honoured with the title of a kingdom. But of all his no- 
tices of this fort, the following appears to us the moft extraordinary 
and unaccountable. ‘* At firft, and during the courfe of 170 years, 
fhe,” meaning Rome, ‘* obferved the rites and ceremonies of Numa, 
which were free from all manner of idolatry, It was Tarquinius Prif- 
cus, who, at the expiration of that time, introduced the worfhip of 
idols.” (p. 386.) 

On the ftyle of this work we fhall make no remarks. Our readers 
will eafily form their opinion of it from the fpecimens which we have 
given, 


The Poetical Works of Charles Churchill, with Explanatory Notes; and 
an authentic Account of his Life. Now firft publifbed. 2 vols. 
8vo. Pr. 766. C. and R. Baldwin, London. 1804. 


ROM the title of this work we were induced to believe it was the 
production of fome perfon contemporary with the poet, and well 
acquainted with his manners and habits of life; inftead of this we 
find it is the compofition of a young man, pofleffing no particular 
ineans of acquiring any information, either concerning the poet him- 
felf, or the various characters and anecdotes which are introduced in 
i Sntings except what we derived from fources open to every 
reader. 

In the preface, {peaking of the requeft by Churchill in his will, 
that Wilkes fhould collet and publifh his works with remarks and 
explanation, the editor adds: ** On application, in confequence of 
this requeft to a friend of the late Mr. Wilkes, it was found that he 
left no fuch manufcript behind him, though on the pnblication of 
each of Churchill’s poems, he had a copy bound and interleaved with 
writing-paper, in which, for reafons beft known to himfelf, he never 
wrote a fingle line.””. The writer of this article was with Wilkes, 
and in habits of intimacy with him at Paris the year after Churchill 
died, and he declared his intention then of fulfilling this wifh of his 
friend, but that he fhould not publifh the notes during his life ; and 
feveral years afterwards he told him in London, that he had written 
the notes, but repeated his refolution of not letting them be publifhed 
till after his death. 

As there is nothing in the life of Churchill prefixed to this edition 
of his works, which is not recorded by former biographers, we hall 
not fill up our pages by extracts, but only feleét fuch parts of the an- 
notations as we think may be either new or interefting to our readers, 
making fuch remarks on them as their literary merit, or moral ten- 
dency, may feem to require from us. 

In one of Churchill’s letters to Wilkes, we find the following paf- 
fage : ** I am quite exhaufted, for I have not been able to fleep for 
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_the Jaft week. Would I had a Mafon here.” Surely this does no 
great honour to the poet’s candour; for itis impoffible this could be 
the real opinion of one who muft have been a good judge of poetical 
excellence. 

The note on the King of Pruffia we think very juft and ftriking ; 
*¢ ‘The nation was now wound up to a temporary pitch of enthufialm 
in- favour of Frederic of Pruffia; al) ranks united in his praife, and 
the appellation of the Proteftant Hero was religioufly beftowed upon 
an gvowed atheift ; his gratitude to this country for its blind partiality 
Jafted no longer than its fubfidies were regularly remitted. He hated 
England, becaufe, like all tyrants, he dreaded the effeét of public opi- 
nion in the only country where it can be decided}y exprefled.”’ Of 
the inveteracy of Frederick to this country, -notwithftanding the fub- 
fidies he received from the government, the adoration a}moft with 
which he was looked up to by the people, and his affinity with, and, 
indeed, contingent poffibility of poffefling, the crown, there can be 
no doubt; but we much doubt of its arifing from the caufe to which 
it-is here imputed. The King of Pruffia was paitial to French man- 
ners and French writers; and from the pens of the latter he looked 
forward to future fame: We have authority for faying that he was 
entirely unacquainted with the Englifh language. 

On a paflage in the Duellift, we find the following note : 
** Churchill, with true patriot zeal, under this metaphorical picture 
of the Britith conftitution, deplores the ftate of dotage and decay to 
which it was in his time reduced, and expatiates in glowing verfe on 
its former advantages and bleffings. This has always been a favou- 
rite topic of declamation, though the perpetual recurrence of the com- 
plaint, in the fame comparative fhape, proves the injuftice of it.” 
Now we can by no means reconcile the beginning of this note with 
the end of it, unlefs we fuppofe it to be ironical, which it obvioufly 
is not.- Surely it is the acme of abfurdity to fay it is true patrietifm 
to bring cenfures againit the coniiitution, which are proved to be un- 
juft. 

In vol, i. p. 313. we find, in confequence of a cenfure on the Earl 
of Bute and the Princeis of Wales, this judicious remark : 

The late Earl of Orford in his corre{pondence, gives a very injurious 
intepretation to the friend{iip which fubfifted between thele two _per- 
fenages. Little credence can, however, be afforded to the goiliping tiitie- 
tatile of a fuperannuated petit-maitre in literature, who too often capri- 
ciou!y indulged-his flippant iailies at the expence of veracity and judgment. 
The contempt he affected to exprefs for Dr. Johnfon recoils upon himfelt; 
and while p fterity will admire and be inilruced by the fober morality of 
the one, the puny efforts and fneering infidelity of the other, will, if at all 
remembered, excite no other fentiments than thofe of pily or dilgult.” 

There never was a more immoral, or more contemptible work, 
than the fele@inn of the good fayings of the Earl of Orford, publifhed 
under the mtle of Walpoliala 

The fecoad volume of this work begias with a preface to the ae 
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called the Ghoft, which gives a detail of the celebrated ftory of the 
Cock-lane Ghoft, which gave rile to the poem, and which made fo 
much noife at the time. Ih the firlt page of this we find a erofs 

norance of the law of the country, which, in this age of re- 
peral knowledge, one fhould think could hardly happen to any man 


who fets up for an author, The editor fays, ** Mr. K finding, 
that by the {trictnefs of the canon law, he was debarred from legally 

uniting himfeif to the object vd his affection, (his wife’s fi iter) as the 
iflue of his late wife was von alive, though it died fome time foon after 
its mother ;’” and imined: acely after, 66 the canon law would have al- 
lowed of Mr, K——’s marrying her, had there been no iflue born 
alive of his former marriage.” It is certain that the marriage of two 
fifters is forbidden by the canon law, and will fubj: ct the delinquent 
to the cenfure of the ecclefiaftical courts, though the temporal courts 
will not fufter the ifiue of the fecond marriage to be confidered as ille- 
gitimate ; but the having children, or no children, by the firft wife, 
makcs no difference as to the illegality: though, in a moral light, 
fuch marriages have fometimes been defended on the ground of their 
being children by the fiuft wife, who will be more likely to meet with 
kind treatment from an aunt, than a perfe&t ftranger. 

In page 120 of this volume, we meet with another inftance of the 
editors ode 7 “ret he concludes a long note on the memoirs of Lord 
Melcombe, which he fays ** exhibit a fingular chain of grofs venality 
and low intrigue.” With thefe words, ** thofe who are yet ignorant 
of what materials courts and courtiers are compofed, muft profit by a 
perufal of this diary, which, with the introductory lines to Thomfon's 
Summer, will immortalize the noble name of Bubb.””. Who would 
not fuppofe here, that ‘Thomfon’s lines either gave dire& cenfure, or 
applaufe, inftead of fincere and heartfelt panegyric. 

In page 34 of this volume, we are prefer ted with a long account 
of the coronation of his prejent Majetty, i in a letter from an imaginary 
Mr. James Heming, to his friend in the country, and whith is copied 
verbatim from the St, James’s Chronicle. If this quotation moves 
our contempt, the following excites our indignation; ** The Tor 
principles uniform! difplayed by the univerfity of Oxford, from the 
revolution down to the rebellion of 1745, gave rile to mechs animad- 
verfion, and were particularly «dverted to by Mafon, ina feeble poem, 
entitled, ** Ifis, an Elegy,” which imm ediately called forth ** The 
Triumph of Ifis,” written with equal enegy by Warton, who fuc- 
ceeded Whitehead in the Laureat’s chair, and attained to the fame 
refpectable ftation among the minor poets as his predeceflor,”* 
Churchi 1 and Mafon difliked, and confequently undervalued, each 
other; but how mutt that perfon be fitted to edite and criticife poets, 
who diews himielf fo defpicably incompetent to judge of poetic merit? 
Is the critic to adopt the prejudices of the author he criticifes? We 
know Plato and Xenophon were enemies to each other; but what 
fhould we fay to the editor of the writings of one who fhould chufe 
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to depreciate the writings of the other? As for the comparifon be. 
tween Whitehead and Warton as poets: the laft was as fuperior te 
the firft, as his brother Jofeph was as a critic to the gentleman whofe 
labours we are now confidering. 

In this account of Sir William Blackftone, we find the fame ftrange 
oppofition and inconfiftence of opinion that we have twice noticed 
already. 


« Dr. afterwards Sir William Blackftone, Vinerian profeffor of civil law, 
and principal of New Inn Hall. His reputation is too well eftablifhed to 
be sheok by {uch a random blow. At the fame time our veneration for this 
elegant writer is on fome occafions too implicit; we forget that his merit 
confifts in little more than judicious compilation, for which Wood and Haw- 
kins paved the way. Blackftone no where evinces much firength of reafon, 
or comprehenfion of mind; the praifes he beftows on the judicwus protection 
afforded by the laws againft the extortions of ufurers, ingroflers, foreftallers, 
and regraters, fhews how ftrongly he was imbued with the narrow preju- 
dices of the mere lawyer.” 


We, however, agree with the editor in thinking, that the reputation 
of Sir William Blatkftone will not be /haken by fuch random blows.as 
he deals. 

In page 324 we find a note on the cow-pox, where the author 
makes a malicious comparifon between Dr. Jenner, who received na- 
tional remuneration for introducing it, and Lady Mary Wortly Mon- 
tague, who received nothing for introducing inoculation, which, if on 
reflection, he is not afhamed of, we muft blufh for him. We are fur- 
prifed, foon after this, to fee our critic feized with a fudden fit of can- 
dor, though we are before prepared not to be furprifed at his incon- 
fiftence ; for, in pages 366, 367. we find: ** What caufe of offence 
Mafon had given to our author, we are unacquainted with ; but fome 
there muft have exifted, to have occafioned fuch frequent acrimonious 
mention of a poet, who, if he never rofe to the fublimity of his friend 
Gray, never funk to the fimplicity of Whitehead, and whofe dramas, 
and elegy on the death of the Countefs of Coventry, will endure the 
teft of the decies repetite of Horace.” In page 376. we find the cus 
rious information, ‘* that port-wine was firft coming into general ufe 
in the year 1761.” | 

Perhaps we have been more diffufe in our quotation, than our avow- 
ed opinion of the book may feem to juftify; but as expectation has 
been much excited, by a work that promifed confiderable information 
on a period replete with interefting events, we thought ourfelves 
bound to fhew, that this expectation has not been gratified, and the 
notes in general (we have noticed fome exceptions) are diétated by ar- 
rogant aflertion, inconfiltent obfervation, and falfe criticif{m. 
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Difcourfes on Theological and Literary Subjeéts, by the late Rev. Archi- 
bald Arthur, M.A. Profeffor of Moral Philofopby in the Univerfity 
of Glafgow. With an account of fome eine in his Life and 
Charaéer. By William Richardfon, M. A, Profeflor of Huma- 
nity in the Univerfity of Glafgow. 8vo. Longman and Rees. 
1803. 


LTHOUGH, in this volume, the biographical part be the laft, 
we fhall notice it firft, as the narrative and view of the author’s 
life may illuftrate his writings. Mr. Arthur, it appears, was the fon 
of a farmer, born in 1744, educated for the church, and devoted his 
attention particularly to logical fubjeéts, and the philofophy of the 
human mind, fo much an object of inquiry in Scottifh univerfities, 
His biographer endeavours to exalt Mr. Arthur intoa man of brilliant 
genius, and high powers of invention, but in his hiftory we difcover 
no {pecinvens of talents beyond clear and folid judgment, an inquiring 
and reflecting mind, Jaborious and perfevering, and enriched by fuch 
knowledge as an underftanding of that caft may obtain, Mr. Arthur 
became a favourite with Dr. Reid, an‘, from his converfation, com- 
bined with his own refearches, acquired accurate converfancy with 
logic, metaphyfics, ethics, and theology; but we do not find that, 
however well he knew thefe fciences, he made any additions to them 
from his own obfervation or difcoveries. He was merely a folid and 
extenfive fcholar, as any man of common underftanding, with appli- 
cation, may be, but without any claim to originality. He fuc- 
ceeded Dr. Reid as profeffor of moral’ philofuphy, an employment ta 
which he was fufficiently competent, becaufe he could tell his ftudents, 
all that other profeffors had told theirs before. Having difcharged his 
duties as a teacher, and as aman, reputably through life, without en- 
countering any remarkable viciffitude or incident, he died in 1797, 
aged fifty-three, and left his brothers and fifters more money than they 
expected. Such is the fubftance of the facts which Mr, Richardfon’s 
ftatement contains, when ftript of all the exaggerations of friendly 
partiality ; but if, inftead of the facts and productions themfelves, we 
were to receive the biographer’s impreffions, we fhould fuppofe Mr, 
Arthur an honeft, worthy, labourer in literature, to be one of the 
brighteft lights of the Scottifh Auguftan age, and to rival a Reid, a 
Ferguflon, a Smith, and a Hutchenfon. Praifes fo far furpafling per- 
formance, however kind, are extremely injudicious, efpecially fince 
Mr. Richardfon, in the publications of Mr. Arthur affords the world 
the certain means of perceiving the excefs of the panegyric ; but this 
leads us to the works themfeives. 

'  Firft, we muft allow to the author the merit of good intentions and 
tendency ; fecondly, we muft allow his arguments to be general] 
juft; we have merely to obferve, that ewery one of them was perfedlly 
; known 
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known before. His commencing difcourfe is on the argument for 
the exiftence of God, from the appearances of defign in the univerfe, 
and all he fays is obvioufly aad undeniably true, accompanied by the 
ufual illuftrations, to prove, that where we fee means evidently adapted 
to ends, the adaptation mult proceed from intelligence. This general 
principle, we believe, no man in his fenfes really can doubt, however 
many may pretend to deny ; the common examples of a clock leading 
us to infer a maker, a houfe an aschite&, mathematical figures men 
acquainted with mathematics, and numberlefs other inftances are cited 
in this difcourfe, as they have been, and ought to be, cited by profef- 
fors inftruéting raw boys; and in that view are extremely meritorious, 
Whether Mr, Arthur intended them for any higher clafs of literary 
inquirers than his own ftudents, we do not learn; but with them 
they ought to have refted ; to them they muft have been highly ufeful 
as rudiments of theology; to men advanced in the fcience, however 
true and pious, they are trite and common place. 

The fecond difcourfe refutes the obfervations of Mr. Hume on the 
exiftence of Ged, and refutes them fully, in the fame manner, as the 
author fupports that propofition in the former difcourfe. . 

The third difcourfe demonftrates the goodnefs of God by the fame 
folid and irrefragable arguments, by which the goodnefs of God has 
always been demonftrated before, and anfwers the common objections 
in the common manner, 

The fourth demonftrates the juftice of God in his moral govern- 
ment, and, like the preceding eflays, manifefts the good fenfe, know- 
ledge, and picty of the author, but makes no additiog to theclogical 
{cience. 

The fifth difcourfe confiders the obje&tion to the goodnefs of God 
from the exiftence of evil, and prefents a very fair, clear, and impar- 
tial ftatement of the well-known arguments on phyfical and moral 
evil. ‘I his differtation concludes his theological difcourfes, and being 
plain and intelligible, may be highly ferviceable to young fcholars at 
the univerfity, when advanced to that part of the moral philofophy 
text-book, which treats of the being and attributes of God. 

The remaining difcourfes, fourteen in number, turn on literary 
fubjeéts. The firft feven treat of objects of tafte, and agreeably re- 
call to our minds our early ftudies on thofe {ubjects, and thofe writers 
ingenious or profound who were wont to inftruct us in the nature and 
effeéts of fublimity, beauty, novelty, harmony, and ether objects of 
what Hutchenfon calls the finer powers of perception. The eflays 
demonftrate that the author has read the greater part of what has been 
written on thefe topics. He repeats to us Burke’s theory of the 
¢¢ Sublime and Beautiful,” (which as it happens we knew very well 
before); he alfo recapitulates Mr. Addifon’s Effay on the Pleafures of 
the Imagination. ‘The fixth volume of the Spectator we have read, 
and prefume moft of our readers have done the fame. Hogarth’s 
Principle and Analyfis of Beauty we have often confidered, and are 
not 
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not forry that the recapitulation of our author has induced us to con- 
fider it once more. Dr. Hutchenfon’s theory we alfo greatly admire, 
both in itfelf and as in.a confiderable degree the ground work of fu- 
ture enquiries. ‘The remarks upon novelty, utility, regularity, cuf- 
tom, and other qualities or caufes that conftitute the objects, or in- 
fluence the operation, of tafte, are very pleafing in recalling to our 
mind our old friend Dr. Gerard, whofe obfervations our author re- 
peats without quoting ; and Dr. Smith, whofe remarks he repeats and 
quotes. We perfectly agree with Mr. Arthur in his criticifm on Mr. 
Addifon's Simile of the Angel. To be fure the fame criticifm has 
been delivered a thoufand times, but we have no objection that the 
number of repetitions on fuch a fubject, like the Arabian Nights En- 
tertainments, fhould be one thoufand and one. 

The difcourfes on tafte being finifhed, we next meet an Effay 
upon Ancient and Modern Languages, and find that the varied in- 
flexions of the Greek and Latin tongues in the final fyllables admit of 
a much greater degree of tranfpofition than the French or Englifh: 
We find alfo that nouns and verbs in Greek and Latin could perform 
their variations of genders, cafes, moods, and tenfes, with little af- 
fiftance from prepofitions and other auxiliaries. We think we learned 
this difference before when ftudying Latin and Greek declenfions and 
conjugations, and the correfponding parts of French and Englifh 
grammar. What we did not Jearn then we believe we may have ac- 
quired, when advanced to college, and ftudying univerfal grammar : 
we have alfo read Harris’s Hermes. In this difcourfe, therefore, we 
meet no new difcoveries, but many valuable old truths. A difcourfe 
on the progrefs of the fine arts informs us that they flourifhed moft 
highly in Goesien, from the age of Pericles to the death of Alexan- 
der; farther, that in the Auguftan age, Rome had acquired the 
higheft perfe€tion the ever knew in literature ; and the Profeflor very 
juftly infers that the erudition of the Romans at a period when they 
poffefied the chief learning of the world was much greater than in 
their early ages, when they had no learning at all. We are more- 
over informed that in Italy, under Lec. X. literature and the fine arts 
were munificently patronized, and fuccefsfully encouraged ; we think 
the author has made an omiffion in not communicating te the world 
another inftance of patronage which encouraged literature and the 
fine arts. ‘Te fupply this omiffion we think it neceflaty to inform our 
readers that the family of Medici tended very powerfully and effec- 
tually to promote fuch exertions of genius. We do not feel ourfelves 
obliged to communicate the means by which we have arrived at this 
difcovery, but we can aflure them it is a fact. Wecan tarther inform 
them that the fpirit and tafte {pread through Italy, and that there were 
fuch men as Raphael, Titian, and Guico. 

Our author next favours us with an hiftorical communication re- 
fpecting France. The age of Louis XIV. he tells us, was power- 
fully conducive to literature and the fine arts in that kingdom. Un- 
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der that reign flourifhed Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Pouffin, Le 


Sueur, and Le Brun. In his next difcourie our author confiders the 
ftudy of the ancient languages as a’ branch of education, and we agree 
with him that in the prefent ftate of literature and fcience no man can 
be a thorough {cholar without an accurate acquaintance with the 
ancient tongues, efpecially the Latin; at the fame time we mutt ob. 
ferve that men may acquire very extenfive and valuable knowledge of 
numberlefs kinds, without knowing a word of either, and may be 
not only ufeful, but able and eminent, members of fociety. The 
following difcourfe turns on the importance of natural philofophy, 
and fhews the author to be well acquainted with the hiftory, objects, 
and prefent ftate, of that branch of {cience; and alfo its fufceptibility 
of improvement, and the benefits, theoretical and practical, which 
refult from its prefent, or may refult from its future, advances. 
Difcourfe twelfth turns on a very different fubje, fenfibility, and 
enumerates the advantages and difadvantages of different degrees of 
that quality. If not an original, at leaft a juft thinker, our author 
reprobates the doétrines of Sterne on that fubjeét, and the tribe of 
fentimental novellifts who endeavour to excite tender emotions with- 
out either informing the underftanding or dire&ting the condud. 
The thirteenth difcourfe treats of the effedts of critical knowledge, 
and proves that the author has read Johnfon, and formed juft criteria 
of literary excellence, by referring totruth and nature, without being 
influenced by the eftablifhed rules of any individuals. Difcourfe 
fourteenth, and laft, treats of the punifhment of crimes, and recom. 
mends preventives as well as penalties, In an appendix is fubjoined 
an effay on the danger of political innovation ; this treatife proves the 
author to be the friend of that united freedom and loyalty which is moft 
happily cherifhed by the Britifh conftitution, 

On the whole thefe difcourfes, both theological and literary, are 
clear, fenfible, and of an ufeful tendency, as tar as they reach ; they 
prove the author to have been a fenfible, learned, good, and pious 
man, and that is all they do prove. By claiming for them the cha- 
sacter of genius, the editor hurts rather than benefits the author. 
Throughout the volume we find no difcourfe, nor even paflage, that 
evinces either brilliancy of imagination, force and fertility of inven- 
tion, or profound philojophy; or which entitles the author to any 
higher merit than the praife of refpectable mediocrity. 
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Reply toa Plain Answer; being a Refutation of Invectives against Ministers, in 
an Appeal to Conduct. . By an Impartial Obferver. 8vo, Pp.78. 2s, 6d. 
Hatchard, 1804. 


«ied claims this writer may poffefs to the merit of tempe- 
rance and good intentions, he certainly has none to the appellation 
which he has afflumed of “ an Impartial Obferver,” for never was partiality 
more ftrongly dilplayed than in the pages of the pamphlet before us. We 
do not, however, prefume to blame him for his partiality, for if a writer 
be guided by truth, he may be allowed to be partial, for though, as the 
Plain Answerer had oblerved, and as the Jm/artial Observer admits, ‘ Party 
has a tendency to pervert truth,” it has not a neceflary and inevitable ten- 
dency to fuch perverfion, nor does it follow that a man cannot be just and 
artial at the fame time. Rejeéting, then, his partiality as a ground of cen- 
fure, we fhall attend only to the truth of his ftatements, and the accuracy 
of his dedu€tions, 

He begins by telling us of the author of the Plain An‘wer that his great 
ebject “is to exalt a certain junto ;” and again that he “ is not the advocate 
of William Pitt, who was the preferver of his country,” &c. but that “ he 
pleads for William Pitt, the underftood partner (not {leeping) of a certain 

litical firm, viz. Pitt, Grenville, Windham, and Co.” &c.; “ the pam- 
phlet in queition is to be regarded as a panegyric on what is called the 
Grenville party.” Here the Axswerer experiences the fate which we our- 
felves have ofien experienced ; and which the rigid adherents to truth will 
very frequently experience, that of being blamed by both parties; for he 
has already been pretty feverely cenfured for being exclufively the advo- 
cate of Mr. Pitt, and for not doing juftice to thofe who are here called his 
partners; though why they are fo called remains to be explained ; for it is 
very well known, that on one effential point, the Peace of Amiens, Mr. Pitt 
differed eflentially from Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham. This writer 
proceeds to examine the conduct of the late Minifters in refigning their 
offices, and afferts ;”” when their country was involved in fuch internal dif- 
tre(s, and had almoft the whole fighting world as enemies, was the feafon 
that Minifters chose for refignation ; that is the plain and noted faét, which 
every one in the three kingdoms knows.” Here he has told the trath, but 
certainly not the whole truth; tor the Answerer had informed him that the 
Minitters not only did not chuse that feafon for abandoning their pofts, but 
actually offered to remain at them until a more favourable feafon fhould 
occur, even until their country fhould ceafe to have any enemies to encoun- 
ter; furely the {uppretlon of fuch a material circumflance is not perfeétly 
confifient with controvertial honefiy. 

Afluming as a fact, what he certainly has a right to affume, that the 
caufe of refignation was a difference of opinion which fubfifted between his 
Majefty and the Minifters on the important queftion of what is, molt ab- 
furdly, called Catholic Emancipation; he contends that fuch difference did 


ot authorize the conduct purlued by the latter; and pofitively infilts that 
if 
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if it was a point of confcience with Mr. Pitt; or if he deemed the difcuf- 
fion neceilary ; he was equally bound to prefs it out of office as in office, 
We thal! not be fulpected of partiality on this fubject ; or, if we be partial, 
it is certainly not on the fide of our author’s opponents, as a reference to 
our remarks on the refignation in queftion will fully convince any reader of 
common fenfe, But we cannot but think that his reafoning here is extiemely 
fallacious and inconclufive ; for he maintains that Whatever engagements 
Mr. Pitt might have contracted during the progrefs of the union, he was 
not bound to refign in cale he could not fulfilthem. Thinking, as we do, 
that the Cabinet could not be juttified in contraGting any engagements of 
the nature alluded to, without the previous fanétion of their Sovereign, 
{till it appears to us, that the promifes which they, made might be fuch as 
to bind them in honour to refign their fituations in the event of their ina- 
bility to fulhll them. It was the only tefl of their fincerity which they could 
give that would fatisfy the minds of thofe to whom they itood pledged. To 
have merely propofed the meafure to Parliament would not have been ful 
ficient; but, it may be alked, how was it poffible for them to propole it, 
in contradiGion to the declared will of their Sovereign? The blame then 
attached not to their refignation; but to their engagement, which never 
fliould have been contracted. Nor let it be fuppoied that-the promifes 
alleged to have been made to the Catholics were neceflary to the fucce(s of 
the propofed union ; on the contrary, we have good reafon to know that fuch 
promifes, if they lad been publicly declared, would, in all probability, have 
prevented that important meafure from being carried into effect. We again 
differ from our author as to the necefflity of preffing the queftion ‘after their 
refignation, The promife having been given by them as A/inisters and not 
as Members of Parliament, the moment they ceafed to be Miniiters, the en- 
gagement was, of courfe, dillolved. Indeed; they muft very well know 
.that the propofition could have an{wered no good purpofe whatever, and 
could in have tended to excite diflentions ofa hurtful, if not a dangerous, 
tendency. In ourapprelention, therefore, inftead of deferving centure for 
inconfiltency, they merit praile for their prudence and their loyalty, in not 


prefling the quefiion, in oppofition to the avowed fentiments of the King, 


and when they were certain that they muft fail in their attempt. 


This writer, next adverting io the fupport which the late Minifters were 
said to have promifed to their fucceflors, correéts the fiatement of “ the 
very able author” as ve is pleafed to call him, of the Curfory Remarks; of 
whofe ability and consistency we exhibited fome notable fpecimens in two of 
our former numbeis. Thatauthor had, moit pofitively, afferted, ** that his 
Majetty’s moft gracious offer of iis confidence to Mr, Addington, could not 
have been, and was not, detinitively accepted, until a solemn authentic pledge 
of honour had been given éy the late Ministers, for their CONSTANT, ACTIVE, 
and zeEaLovus svprort.’ I do ailert that Mr. Pirr and Lord Gren- 
vitue did facrédly and folemnly enter into this exact engagement, and in this 
precise form of words.” his iiatement and affertion are termed by the 
writer whole produ€tion we are now confidering, “ an inaccuracy ;” and, he 
tells us, ‘* the Remarker is somew/at near the truth, without actually reaching 
it.” What his notions of inaccuracy, aud of an approximaiion to truth, are, 
our readers will decide when they hear his own explanation of this materia! 
fut. “The late Minifters,” he adds, “ gave no direct fledge ae* 
y, 
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ly*, but their language and their conduét privately, was (were) fuch as to ip 
ph the fupport which they promiled publicly.” What that fupport was the 
Plain Aniwerer very clearly explained, and the reports of Parliament corro- 
borate his ftatement. It was a qualified and conditional (apport. The author of. 
the Curfory Remarks, then, inttead of being guilty ofan inaccuracy, inflead of 
coming somewhat near the truth, was as far irom the truth as he well could be; 
and had advanced, as we Obferved, in our review of his pamphlet, an atro- 
cious and wicked falshood +, In this part of his pamphlet, the Impartial Ob- 
ferver has evidently loft fight of his impartiality ; for not a word does he 
fay of the avowed condition of the promifed fupport, as publicly ftated by 
Lord Grenville, who had reprefented the prefent Minilters as men ‘* who 
had both publicly and privately profelled their intention of continuing to act 
upon the fame general fy!tem which had been adopted by their predecel- 
fors,”” and, who, as such, fhould have his ‘* conttant, a¢tive, and zealous 
fupport.’’ His Lordthip infifted that they had departed from that fyftem, 
and therefore had forfeited all claim to his fupport. And it thould have. 
been the particular object of the Impartial Oblerver to meet this quettion 
fairly and fully, and to thew that the Minitters had adhered to their own pro- 
mife before he cenfured their adverfarics for a breach of theirs. Inftead of 
this, he contents himfelf with imputing Lord Grenville’s oppofition to the 
moft bafe and difhonourable motives, namely, to fpleen and vexation at 
finding the Minifters had effeéted thofe meatures which be had vainly en- 
deavoured to effect: to wit, the Peace of Amiens and the convention with 
Ruflia. Lord Grenville’s fpeeches, on both thefe events, afford the mott 
complete contradiction to this unfounded atfertion; by proving, to demon- 
ftration, that his lordthip would have difdained to fign either of the treaties 
alluded to, and that he confidered them both as a departure from the gene- 
ral fyftem which he and his colleagues had uniformly purfued. We had 
the pleafure of hearing his Lordhhip’s {peech on the Ruffian convention, and 
we never read or heard a fpeéch, more replete with found political know- 
ledge, or with more juit and enlarged notions of the real interefts of the 
Britifh Empire. Why did not the Impartial Obferver examine his Lord- 
fhip’s arguments on this topic, and controvert them, if he could; aflertion 
without proof is not the language of impartiality; and therefore when, in 
allufion to this convention, he affirms, without a fingle attempt to fupport 
his affirmation by argument, that the conduct of the Minifters ‘ evidently 
manifefted prudence, moderation, and vigour,” he is entitled to no credit, 


and can only meet the {mile of contempt, from every man of fenfe and re- 


fle€tion. ~ 
In defending the peace of Amiens, our Impartial Obferver remaks, that 


“the peace was not made on a fuppofition that Bonaparte (Buonaparté) 
was not a villian, but that he was not a madman It was prefumed he 
would attempt no roguery that was obvioufly coutrary to dis interest: the pre- 





—— 


* How happened it that this difavowal of the Near Obferver’s pofitive, 
but mott falfe, flatement, was not publifhed by thofe who knew its {alfe- 
hood, until the Curfory Remarks had been forced through Eight Editions, 
and had produced all the effe€t which they were capable of producing Potiis 


Was this omiffion a proof of impartiality ? 
+ See Anri-Jacosin Review, Vol, XV. p. 408, 


Le fumption, 


NO, LXX. VOL. XVII. 
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fumption, it is true, has proved wrong, neverthelefs it was fair at the time.” 
If there were any sanity in this reafoning, it follows that the prefent mini- 
fters would have concluded a peace with Rebefpie:re, or with the Directory, 
on the fame terms; becauie it was, at leaft, as much heir intereft to be at 
peace, as it was that of Buonaparté. We know a banker who aéted on this 
firange notion of interest, and, in {pite of all the advice and arguments of 
thofe who had ftudied the character of the French regicides and ufurpers 
more elofely than himfelf, perfifted in acting upon it, and accordingly Ipe- 
culated in the fiocks to a pretty confiderable amount, until repeated loties 
convinced him of the fallacy of his notions, or rather of histgnorance. This 
writer farther defends the terms of the peace, by which he maintains refti- 
tution to our allies was effected, and fecurity to ourfelves. This is a prett 
bold affertion, in which he certainly does not come very near the tol 
Every one knows, that our only ally, when the peace of Amiens was con- 
claded, was the Porte, and that, our troops having previoufly (ucceeded in 
expelling the French from Egypt, there was no reftitution te make to her, 
But, if it be infifted, contrary to fact, that Portugal, who was at this time 
the ally of our enemy, was fill to be confidered as omr ally, is it not notorious 
that the was compelled to make a cejlion of part of her Earopean territo 
to Spain, and of part of her American territory to France ? It is fomething 
worte than fallacy, then, to attempt to exaggerate the meriis, or sather to 
cover the defects, of the peace of Amiens, by talking of reftitution to our 
allies, which never exilied but in (peeches and pamphlets. 

The next affertion is one which we’ have befose had occafioa to contre 
vert, namely, that by the peace of Amiens, “ éetter terms were procured 
than Lord Grenville offered at Lifle, without being able to obtain.” We 
find this affertion in p.13. But in p. 23. we are mmformed that this peace 
was “ a peace which proceeded on hts (Lord Grenville’s) uniform principle, 
and was very nearly @ copy of he i unsuccessful plan ;” and in the next page, we 
are told that the minifters, in figning the faid peace, did “* the very thing, and 
in the very manzer, which, in office, he himfelt propoled.” Leaving » the au- 
thor to fhew, in a future edition, how detter teres could be proct ared by the 
tery thing, (i. e. the very Aeace,) done in the very manner, &c. we thal] briefly 
obferve, that in order to afcertain the fact, whether Jeiter terms were actually 
procured by the peace of Amieas, than would have been precured by a peace, 
founded on the Aroyez prefer.te i to the French plenipotentiariee at Lille, we 
have, as he defires us to do, fubmitted to the painful tak of agair reading 
the former, and have yeferred allo to the latter. We have there foand 
what wecertainly knew before, and what, we fhould fuppofe, every man m 
the kingdom knows, that, by the treaty of Amiens, we reliored to our ene- 
mies every poffeffion which we had taken from them during the war, with 
the exception of Ceylon and Trinidad. We will now fee what ex ception: the 
projet, prefented by Lord Malmefbury at Lille, contained; and, that we 


may not be maadid of mit! freprefentati on, we will give them in his Lord- 
fhip’s own words: ** With the exception of the Island of Trinidad, which 
thal! remain in full pofieffion to his Britan ic Majetty ;” and “ with the ex- 


ception of the town, fort, and ia aie the Cape of Good Hope, and of 
the poflefions which belonged to the Dutch before the war in the ifland of 
Ceylom, and of the ist and fort of ’ Cochin, which thal? be ceded to his Britann nic 
Majefty, in exchange for the town of Negapatn am and its dependencies.’ 

Thus we fee that thofe better terms confift in obtaining a ha ’ Sail ad of the 
wrole ; tas fettlements inftead of four. We are not prepared to ™ that tr 
cbtame 
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obtained the worst half, becaufe Ceylon is undoubledly the mof valuable 
of the foar poffeilions ; but we fu!pect, that, eve long, the Cape of Good Hope* 
will be ackiowledged not to be unnece! lary even tor the fecurity of Ceylon. 
Be this as it may, we call upon our author to fay, whether it is confilient 
with integrity, to endeavour to millead the public by lo flagrant a miirepre- 
fentation of facts ! 

We pals over the {neers at, and abufe of, the Grenville familv, as un- 
worthy of the author, and, therefore, as unworthy of our notice ; obi erving 

on'y, that, in our opinion, he i is as bad a judge of ‘eloque nce, as he is a faith- 
leis reporter of facts; for Lord Grenville’s peeches, which he treats with 
fovereign contempt, dit/play the language of the gentleman, and the abilities 
of the jiatefman; and if, as he pretends, his cenlure of them be founded on 
the abuse which they contain, we earnettly entreat him to compare them 
with tho‘e of that doughty minifterial champion Lod ELenber ough, not the 
Lord Chief Juftice of ithe King’s Bench, but the political wrang'er. Two 
other grounds of centure, urged againit Lord Grenville, we cannot pals 
over entirely without notice. His Lordthip is ceniured for infulting the 
French ambassador, ** by receiving him in boots.” Who this oe 
was, againit whom his Lordihip committed this dreadful offence, we re ally 
do not know. Was it the traitor Chaavelin who to readily transle ferred his 


allegiance trom his fovereign to the regicides who afurped his power? Or 


was it Citizen Otto, who was no ambailador, by the bye, ~ merely a com- 
miffary for the exchange of prifeners?, Whoever he was, we dare lay his 
Lord‘nip will plead guilty to the charge, and not (uffer it to diftarb his con- 
fcience, though he now hears, probably tor the firlt time, that the condué 
imputed to him was inconfiftent w.th the charaGter of a British statesman! 
‘sat he is threwdly reminded, that “ a British flatefman might have re- 
arned a firm and decided negative to the pr ypotition of B mnaparte, with 
set impertous dictation or reproachful invective.” Here he can only refer 
to the anfwer given to the uiurper’s memorable note, immediately afier he 
had, by the combined means of perjury and rebe lion, .eized upon the fu- 
_— power. Now that note, it is very wellknown, was the fubyect of par- 
amentary ditcultion, when its {pirit and its temper were fully juftihed by all 


his Majetty’s prefent miniiters, (with the folitary exceptions of Mr. Tierney 


and General Maitland, ) and condemned only by Mr Barritter Erikine, Mr. 
Sheridan, and that truity band of aflociates, who had uniformly reprobated 
the war as unjuft and unnecellary, and held up the —— hy sevol ution as 
%9 

Mr. Windham’s condu@ is the next objet of ce shade though jultice be 
done to his genius, his knowledge, and his talents. Here, ne wever, we 
come to a point on which we can f{peak, with tok able confidence, from 
ur own perfonal knowledge. “ By Mr. Windham, it is aflerted, and on 


ie 





a 


* Does the author of this pamphlet recolleét Mr. Dundas’s declaration of 
the extreme Im portance of this fettlement, of which, he faid, any minifier 
would delerve to lofe his head who fhould confent to reftore it? A declara 
tion, in the juftice of which, every one of his sy woe bs s prefent minifiers 
(Mr. Tierney excepted) Toegeny “ae ced. Or has forgotten Mr She- 
tridan’s cen{ure of minifiers, in. November 1797, for perfifting in the war, 


“ for the porletfion of the Cape of Good Hope, and the iflands of Ceylon 


and Trinidad?” 
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very good authority, that Mr. Cobbett was set wf. Whatever this very good 
authority may be, we flatly contradict the ailertion which it is brought to lup- 
ori, on our own pofitive knowledge of the faét. Mr. Cobbett was set « 

nobody; he rejecied the offer made him by the minifters of that day, of 
whom Mr. Windham was one, becaufe he was refolved to preferve his in. 
dependence ; and he set himself up with the fruits of his own honourable 
exertions, in the caufe of loyalty and of his country, under circumilanees the 
moft difficult and the moft difcouraging. Whoever has peruled the account 
of his condu@t in America, of his incredible efforts, and of his {Ull more in- 
credible fuccefs, in fiemming the torrent of jacobinifm, and in rallying 
around him all the found and virtuous part of the community, muft find 
ample matter for aftonifhment and for praile; and will agree with Mr. 
Windham, that for his conduét in that country (and to that conduct alone 
Mr. Windham referred in the Houfe of Commons) he merited every ho- 
nourable difiinétion which a grateful country could beftow. This is bat a 
tribute of juftice, which we pay with the greater cheerfulnefs, becaufe we 
are very far from agreeing with Mr. Cobbett in many of the fentiments 
which have of late been pramulgated in his Regifter. Difference of opi- 
nion never has, and never fhall, render us unjuit, nor induce ys to withhold 
any portion of well-deferved and well-earned commendation. In corrobo- 
ration of this falfe aijertion, another falie iact is adduced. “ His” (Mr Cob- 
bett’s) ‘ Porcupine either anticipated, or re-echoed, the fentiments, and ever 
the language, of Mr. Windham.” So far was this from being the cafe, that, 
on the refignation of Mr. Windham, and the other minifters of the day, the 
Porcupine was the only daily paper, we believe, which deprecated the mea- 
fures which were alleged to be the caufe of that refignation ; and which 
fupported, and moti ably too, the grinciples upon which Mr. Addingtoa 
came into power. A reference to the papers themfelves will efiablifh this 
fact beyond the reach of confutation, and even the poflibility of doubt. 
The author proceeds to ftate: “ The firft efforts of that work againit the 
peace were chiefiy on the Windham plan, and dwelt much more on prin- 
ciple than terms. That,” he admits, “ might be fair and con{cientious.” 
Whether fair and conicientious or not, whatever merit or demerit may be- 
long to it, it does not attach to Mr. Cobbett; and, therefore, does not war- 
rant the inference or the charges of the author. For Mr. Cobbett had dif- 
poled of the chiet property of the paper, and given up the management of 
it, before thele fost efforts appeared. We fhall receive credit-for this fad, 
when we teil the author, that all the leading arlicles in the Porcupine, from 
the beginning of June tii the latter end of the year, and efpecially all the 
reflections on the peace of Amiens, excepting only thofe which were figned 
with Mr. Cobbett’s name, were written by the writer of this article, who 
muil, therefore, take whatever blame may attach to them, to himiel!. It 
muft, however, be admitted, we, think, that he appreciated that peaee 
much better than thofe who made, er than thofe who fupported, it. All 
his predictions re{peciing it, predi€tions not rafhly hazarded, but founded on 
a clofe attention to palit events, and on a deep ftudy and perfect knowledge, 
of the difpofition and the views of the Corfican Nero who then ruled, and 
who flill rules, over the degraded flaves of France, have unhappily been 
verified. . 

Becaule Mr. Windham’s elevated and honourable mind would not foop 
to contute, nor even to contradict, the bold, but unfounded charge, preferred 
againit hin, of coinciding in every fentiment which appeared in Mr. Cob- 
bett’s 
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bett’s Regifier, this impartial obferver takes that coincidence for granted ; 
and thence infers, though his inference is a: tfully theltered beneath a fup- 

fed general conception, “ that fomething more felfith, mixed with Mr, 
Windhoan’s theory of perpetual war; and that he too was not without anger 
that minitters held places, one of which he might hold himfeit; and Mr. 
Windham was regarded as much a place-hunting anti-minifterialilt, as a dil- 
interefted and conicientious opponent of the makers of peace with regicides.” 
In the firtt place, it is degrading to any writer of ability and rectitude to 
propagate fuch a vulgar calumny as that of a pretended sheory of perpetual 
war, Which neither Mr. Windham, nor any one elle, ever did maintain ; 
but which thofe noblemen and gentleman who think and act with Mr. 
Windham, and even Mr. Windham himfelf, have publicly and repeatedly 
difclaimed. In the next place, we will not infult the Impartial Obferver, 
by charging him with mealuring Mr. Windham’s motives by his own fiand- 
ard, but we will tell him, that whoever has the {malleft knowledge of Mr. 
Windham, muft know that he has a mind and feelings, as incapable of being 
actuated by any ‘ordid motive, by.any thing that is bale, low, mean, or {el- 
fh, as it is {uperior to every kind of fraud and artifice. 

The ground of defence which this champion of the miniftry has taken up, 
is certainly the proper ground on which to defend the miniflers, viz. their 
conduct. But never, iurely, did an advocate feek to maintain a ground {o 
ftrong, by arguments fo weak. Having told us in p. 13. that “ even during 
the arduous contentions of war, commerce flourifhed beyond all former ex- 
perience,” he now, in opening his defence, in p. 29. boldly affirms, that the 
prefent minifiers changed the fituation of the country “ from distress to prof- 
perity.” Leaving him to reconcile, as he can, this fubsiantial contradiction, 
we will briefly confider his argument. Minitiers, he affirms, having con- 
cluded a peace, diminifhed imports, extended private and public refources, 
(in what, and by what means, he does not condefcend to inform us,) and 
rendered *‘ manufactures and commerce” (which, be it obferved, he had pre- 
vioully admitted, already flourifhed beyond all former experience) “ flourifh- 
ing in the country beyond any former precedent of national profperity:” 
having done all this, their-enemies might write and rail as they pleated. 
But, in diminithed burdens and increafed comforts, the nation faw and 
felt anfwers to ail their inveétives. The found and diliinguifhing fenfe of 
Engliiiimen could not be convinced, that the minifters, who had changed their 
fituation from diiirefs to profperity, were either weak or wicked. They 
could not conceive, that they who found an eftate in an embarraffed fitua- 
tion, Jeffened the expenditure, increafed the receipts, and promoted and pro- 
duced the ranid improvement of the whole, would either be dithoneft or in- 
capable ftewards; and, in {pite of every efiort of party, minifters were re- 
{pected and trufted by the King, the parliament, and the people. ‘They had 
begun with defiring they fhould be judged by their conduct; their conduct 
was found to bear the teft of minute (crutiny ; their evident, objeét was the 
public good; by the direction of their meatures to that purpole were they 
to be weighed; and the surest evidence that the direction was right, was success. ‘ 

It would be difficult to find in any controvertial pamphlet, a paflage more 
big with affertion, or more barren of proof. The {um and fubiiance of 
minifterial merit, as here pourtrayed, are the conclusion of peace; for the dimi- 
nution of taxes and the increale of comforts are the neceflary refult of a 
tranfition from a ftate of warfare to a fiate of tranquillity. If, then, there 
be any validity in this pofition, it follows of courle, that the ability to make 
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‘a peace, whether good, bad, or indifferent, contiitutes the perfeétion of po- 
litical wildom. For, it the peace ot Amiens had been. infiiitely more ins 
compatible with the honour and the {afety of this country, than it even ap. 
peared to us to be; had Ceylon and [ rinidada been reitored to their reipec- 
tive love reigns ; had a contiderable portion of the Portugueie territo ry been 
affigned to Spain, together with Gibraltar; and had Malta been ceded to 
France, ftill, it will not be denied, that our taxes would have iuffered the 
fame diminution, and that our commerce and ou: comfo:ts would have ex- 
perienced the fame increaie. Yet, upon iuch ground ts this advocate will. 
ing to refi his allertion of the wildom and capi acity of tho.e whom he has 
undertaken to defend. Never was a eyes advanced more foolith or 
more fallacious! But, putting the lolly of tuch a cr.terion out of the quef- 
tion z a moment, it does not require much “ ound and diitingutiung 
fente” ) perceive, that, before he can lay claim for even this portion ot ment 
for his iets, it is ne celary to examine, hether, atter the peace of Amiens 
the taxes were diminijliied, and the expenditure was leliened in a greater 
or lefs proj ortion than alter any preceding peace. We more than lulpea 
that this com parative ftatement would of itielf invalidate our author’s claim; 
but certain it is, that, without making the comparilon, his claim cannot be 
fupported. As to the concluding paragraph of the patiage which we have 
qu oted, it contains one of the moit extraordinary aiiertions ever made by 
man, namely, that success is the test of merit. If this be the cale, Buonaparte 
is unquefiionably the molt meritorious man at preient in ex:tience; for no 
man has ever fucceeded in his plins to (uch an extent as he has. We per- 
fectly agree with our author, that “ nothing is more common in criticiim of 
every kind, moral and political, than the appiication of wrong teits;” and, 
however he has failed in his proo! {s in other re! pects, he has certainly exhi- 
bited, in his own perion, the firongeti poflible proof of the truth of this ob- 
fervation; and our readers will probably concur with him in thinking, that 

*“‘cufiom, more than reafon, frequently affects our e(timates.” 

Asa fpecific aét of wifdom and integ:ity, in m niliry, the author adduces 
their forbearance to interfere in the lafi general eleciion. We dclivered 
our opinion of their conduct, on that occafion, at the time, praifing them for 
their motives, but impeaching ther wildom. We muit obierve, though, 
that we éhen gave them implicit_credit for their aflertions, as to the fact; 
but we now Sow, that, though they declined to interfere in fome infiances, 
they did moft actively interefere in others, jo that their advocate is either 
ignorant of the fact on which he founds a portion of his praite, or elie, which 
we are very unwilling to betieve, purpolely miivepreients it, For our part, 
we fhall never blame minifiers for tuch interference, which, unhappily, in 
the prefent corrupted fiate of fociety, has become necei: ary; but we never 
will fuffer them to reap the advantayes of mterference, and, at the fame 
time, to receive praile for non-interference ! 

The Impartial Observer extends his de fence of minifters to the very form 
aiid Rrudure of their [peec hes, and, ina dijiertation of fome pages, labours 
to prove, for a very obviors reafon, that e loquence 1 is not a neceilary Ingres 
dient in a miniiier, and that (peaking and acting are two different things. 
Yet, as if fearful of conceding too much, he mfiiis that the preient miniiiers 
are “ far before” Mr, Dundas “ in peasing graces; and that “ even in pat- 
liamentary iplendour, after Mr. Pitt, none of the former miniflers turpailed 
the prefent.” After this moft imsartial obiervation, our readers probably 
will not be very anxious for a ipecimen of our author's criticifm, on thg 
{cience 
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feience of oratory. He is perfe&tly correét, however, in his remark, that 
“not words, but actions, muft {peak for a minilter,” though he certainly 
fhould have /roved before he asserted, that “ ations have uniformly {poken 
for the prefent.” He is equally accurate, when he obferves, “ from the 
very beginning of the peace, the Corfican manifeited towards England a 
fpirit of hottility, as inconfittent with the interett of France, as with jultice 
and the law of nations ;” but he thews any thing but his impartiality in 
totally ornitting to account for, or even to notice, the firange perfeverance 
of the minilier, in reprelenting the peace to be likely to be as permanent as 
any peace ever before conclujed with France, a repretentation repeated a 
very fhort tame indeed before the renewal of hoitilities ! 

In his unqualified praife of the manner in which the negotiation with 
France was conducted, the Impartial Ob'erver fays, “© The manner allo of 
our minifters was temperate, though firm; there was none of that priggth 
petulance which has prevented the fair reception of overtures for continuing 

ace.” Here, if he have any meaning atall, he matt mean, that our late 
minifiers diiplayed this priggith petu'ance,” previous to the commencement 
of the laft war; and, of courfe, that the ailatlins of Louis XVI. made 
fuch “ overtures for continuing peace,” as were entitled to a “ fair rec@p- 
tion.” It would be a woeful walie of time, to enter into a formal confuta- 
tion of an affertion, which has been confuted again and again* ; but we will 
juli remind our author, that here, as well as in other parts of his pamphlet, 
he tacitly condemns moft of his Majetiy’s prefent miniflers, who formed a 
part of the late adminiltration, and who publicly approved the very mea- 
fures which he fo flippantly cen‘ures. 

We now come to a point on which the Impartial Obferver, and the Plain 
Anfwerer, are completely at iflue. The !atter affirmed in his pamphlet, 
that the propofal for Mr. Pitt’s return to office originated, not, as the author 
of the Curfory Remarks had aflerted, with Lord Melville, ‘‘ but entirely 
with Mr. Addington him/elf.” The Impartial Obferver declares, “ this 
ftatement of the Plain Aniwerer is eilentially and grofsly falfe.” And he 
dire€ily affirms, that “ the negotiation did not originate with Mr. Adding- 
ton, or any of his friends: it proceeded from Lord Melville.” Between 
two fuch oppofite ftatements, how is the friend of truth to decide? We thall 
be told, perhaps, that the affertion of one anonymous writer is as much en- 
titled to credit, as the ailertion of another. And this, ceteris paribus, we 
are ready to admit. But it fo happens, that we know the author of the 
Plain Anfwer, and we do not know the Impartial Obferver. We know, 
tuo, the former to be a man of honour and integrity, utterly incapable of 
advancing as faét, what he did not know to be true; and fo circumiianced, 
in refpect of the preient queftion, as to have a perfect knowledge of all the 
matters connefted with it, though certainly reftrained, by motives of delt- 
cacy, from publithing the grounds of his knowledge. We fhould be perlect- 
ly juttified, then, in believing the affertions of this writer, in preference to 
thofe of his opponent, on the fame principle which is fuffered to influence 
the decifions of men in the ordinary occurrences of human life. But we 
have a farther reafon for this preference in the prefent cafe; as we have 
very clearly thewn, that the Impartial Ob/erver has made other ailertions 





* See Mr. Bowles’s excellent pamphlet on the “ Real Grounds of the 
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which are not true, we have a right to prefume, that he is equally incor. 
rect in that affertion, which is the object of the prefent difcuflion. 

On Mr. Pitt’s reply to this propofition, the remarks are difgraceful to any 
man of common fenie, or of common integrity. Becaule Mr. Pitt declined to 
come into power, unlefs he were called upon by his Majefiy ; and becaufe 
he declared that, if fo called upon, he thould feel it to be his duty to pro- 
pole an adminifiration, “ confifiing principally of the members of the pre- 
fent and of the late government ;” but “ that he fhould preis no perion what- 
ever upon his Majetty, only referving to himfelf the power of declining the 
undertaking altogether, if he could not form fuch a government as would 
enable him, in his judgment, to condu@ the affairs of the nation with a fair 
probability of fuccefs;” becaife Mr. Pitt made this declaration, which at 
once evinced his underftanding, his judgment, his integrity, avd his loyalty, 
he is reprobated by a writer, who pretumes to boaft of his impartiality, as 
having tcornfully refufed his aflifiance, unlefs the King would surrender the 
royal prerogative into his hands! A wifreprefentation fo gros, a perverfion {fo 
flagrant, would fuffice tu blaft the credit of any writer whatever. And, 
firongly as we are difpofed to avoid all afperity of language, in our animad- 
v@rfions on this production, we cannot but fay, that he here di/plays either 
ftupidity, the moit incorrigible, or a wilful deviation from truth, the moft 
unjuftifiable. Mr. Pitt might jufily have been cenfured as a /lace-hunting 
politician, as Mr. Windham has been moft calumnioufly termed by: this 
writer, if he had really confented to come into power with a cabinet on 
which he could not rely, and who might poflibly have thwarted all the mea- 
fures which he might have deemed neceffary for the welfare of his country, 
aid have adopted others which he might have thought highly imprudent, 
and even dangerous; and fo have left him the whole weight of resfonsidility, 
without a grain of influence or of real power. Would any map m his fenfes 
have confented to be placed in fuch a fituation? And, is Mr..Pitt to be ftig- 
matized as feeking to wreft froni his Sovereign the regal prerogative for re- 
fufing to be fo placed? And yet, in the fame breath, this writer has the 
aifurance to tell us, that neither Lord Hawkefbury nor Mr. Addington 
would ever confent to fit in the cabinet with Lord Grenville. Certainly, 
if the King were to propote to call upon Lord Grenville for his fervices, 
Lord Hawketbury and Mir. Addington would have a right to fay, that they 
had no confidence in his Lordthip, and muft requeft his Majefty to accept 
their refignation, in cafe it was his royal pleafure, to introduce his Lordthip 
into the cabinet; who would blame them for fuch conduét, or accufe them 
ofa with to have the royal prerogative furrendered into their hands? Cer- 
tainly no man of fenfe or of honefty. They might, indeed, be expofed to 
cenfure, and upon the beit poflible grounds, if thev were to allege, as the 
motive of their refufal to ferve with his Lordthip, the leverity of his Lord- 
fhip’s remarks in parliament, on their capacity and conduct; becaule it 
would flew that they fuflered their private feelings to predominate over 
their public duty. 

This quefiion of the negotiation with Mr. Pitt leads the Obferver into a 
brief difquifition, or rather into a firing of interrogatories and affertions, re- 
ipecting the merit of Lord Grenville as a tlatefman, df which he difplays his 
total incompetency to judge. He here expretsly reprobates his Lordthip’s 
condué to the rebel Chauvelin, which was approved and {upported by his 
M yefty’s prefent minifters; and cenlures, indeed, the whole of his condué 
during his adminitiration, and efpecially the refufal to open a sas ae 
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with Buonaparté, when that ufurper firft alflumed the reins of power; for- 
getting that all thefe meatures, and particularly the laft, were molt forcibly 
and moft ably defended by Mr. Pitt, and fupported by Mr. Addington, 
Lord Hawkeibury, Lord Eldon, and other leading members of the prefent 
adminiftration. And he then exprefles his furprife, that Mr. Pitt fhould re- 
quire Lord Grenville as an auxiliary!!!) Mr. Windham meets with rather 
‘more juitice than Lord Grenville trom our Impartial Obferver. But it ts 
rather ftrange, that, after praifing the Premier, beyond all meafure, for his 
candour, he inould cenfure Mr. Windham for dilplaying the fame quality, for 
being too open! 

The inttances of imfartiality which we have already exhibited are trifling, 
compared to one which, in our regular progre!s through the work, now ar- 
relis ourattention. “ I challenge the adveriaries of winifiers, with all their 
yerbole declamation, to prove that MINISTERS HAVE EITHER DONE WHAT 
THEY OUGHT NOT TO HAVE DONE, OR LEFT UNDONE WHAT THEY 
OUGHT TO HAVE Done.” The allertion implied in this challenge borders 
On impiety, and we cannot but confider it as a grofs reflection on our nini- 
fiers; for, if it were true, it follows of ntceflity, that either miniflers do never 
join in the gexeral confession at the beginning of our liturgy, which would be 
incompatible with that religious character which has always been aligned to 
them ; or, they do join in it, and then are guilty of a moft horrid profanation, 
by the utterance of a falfehood in the act of jupplication to the Throne of 
Grace, by faying, “Ve have left undone those things which we ought to have done, 
and have done those things which we ought not to have done.” Believing, however, 
in their infallidility, it is natural enough that, fpeaking of the,ftrength and 
{pirit of the country, this advocate ihould affert, that “ minifiers employed 
diftinguithed ability, {kill, and wifdom, in railing, promoting, and directing it.” 

In his obfervations on the aggreflive conduct of Buonaparte, we concur 
with our author; but we have a word to fay to him, on his remark re[peé- 
ing the freedom of our pre!s, which the u‘urper wiihed to annihilate; that 
prefs, which, he fays, “ would {peak truth and virtue, and confequently re- 
probate ulurpation, plunder, and murder.” We admit, that the reprobation 
of ufurpation, plunder, and murder, is the province of truth and virtue; but 
will he condefcend to tell us, in what publications fuch language was {poken 
previous to the war, except in thofe conducted by Mr. Cobbett, and by our- 
felves, who were ftigmatized, by writers attached to the minifiry, as d/oed- 
hounds, as delighting in blood, as fond fas for fo. {peaking truth and virtue ? 
Has he forgotten the profecution of Peltier, or the declaration of his coun- 
fel, that that was but the firft of a series of prosecutions intended to be brought 
by the minifters themfelves, againft thofe writers who had prefumed fo to 
{peak truth and virtue,—a declaration not contradiéted, but rather admitted, 
by the Attorney-General ? Or does he confider the profecution of men for 
{peaking truth and virtue, as one of the a&s which minifiers ought to have 
done? 

When we were driven to war, fays the Impartial Obferver, “ it was na- 
turally to be expected that all party would be facrificed to loyalty and pa- 
triotifm ;—minifters had reafon to look for general unanimity for the de- 
fence of the country, and the chaflifement of her enemy ;” and yet, a few 
pages farther, he cenfures Mr. Pitt for his obfervance of this very line of 
condu@ on Mr. Patten’s motion, becaufe ‘“ he merely profeifed to fupport 
minifters for a time, and afterwards to examine whether they deferved that 
fupport.” Was not this a facrifice to loyalty and patriotifm? Did it not 
proceed from a defire to promote the defence of the country, and the chaf- 
| tement 
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tifement of the enemy, by juftifying fubjects of difeuffion which, he thoughg, 
might, at that time, inte.fere with thole primary objects? Befides, let us 
atk this confident writer, whether Lord Grenville and Mr. Windham were 
not as anxious as Mr. Addington or Lord Hawkefbur for the defence of 
the country, and the chaftifement of her enemy ? They differed, indeed, from 
minifiers on the means, but they « rertainly agreed as to the end. In a note, 
the author fays, that after his ob‘ervations on this part of his book were 
written, be had feen a pamphiet in vindication of Mr. Pitt’s conduét on 
Colonel Patten’s motion, adding, “but 1 can find. 20 argument in it ap ppli- 
cable to the queftion; it is me-« ‘ly an unqualified eulogium on Mr. Pitt.” 
As this is a jutt Belcription of his own pamphlet, tubfiituting only Mr. 
Addington for Mr. Pitt, we are furprifed that he fhould cenfure the book 
alluded to on fucha ground. But, in fact, that book, which was reviewed 
in one of our late Numbers, contains much folid argument, W hich the Im- 
partial Obferver found it more ealy to deny than to confute. 

In the fellowing pailage, our author exhibits a notable {pecimen of his 
ruling propenfity to praife the prefent minifiry at the expence of the laft ; 
continually lofing fight ofthis obvious faci, that any blame which can attach 
to the meatfures 3 of the latter muft, of necellity, attach to the former alfo. 

“ In 1803, the man of two hundred a- year is allowed to retain a hundred 
and ninety, when the conteft is enth ely for Britain herfeif; whereas, in 
1799, he was allowed to keep on'y a hundred and eighty, the sen founds of 
difference not contribuiing to ile security of Britain, but being granted as a gift to in- 
efficient, and consequently burdensome, allres.”’ This isa falie affuinption, coupled 
with a falfe inference; but whether proceeding iiom ignorance, or trom 
a worle caufe, we prefume not to decide. “ The minifter of finance, who, 
by limiting expenditure to purpoies really bencficial or requil ite to the cons 
tributor, can be contented with five per cent., may, in that inftance, asa 
public economift, fiand the teit of comparilon with a minifter, of finance, 

who, in circumftances leis preting to the contributor, required ten per cent. 
a large part of the proceeds to be applied for-purpofes immaterial to the 
owner,” This is fuch puerile declamation as would difgrace a {chool-boy, 
The reader who can be impofed upon by it, mult bave a mind as fhallow as 
that of the man who could write it. ‘In this view of financial ability, I 
merely confider ADAPTATION TO ITS OBJECT, without allowing any cre- 
dit to the seeches in which fuch meafures were propoied. After all, perhaps, 
talking economists are not the most faving in practice. Mr. Addington is 
le. $a talking, than an ACTING economist: arduous as are the circumstances 
an which he is placed, he has drawn upon income for only five per cent. in- 
stead of ten; and this is the amount of his financial merit refpecting the pro- 

erty: tax, that, j in» greater exigency, he abridges the revenue of individuals 
only one half. Ir ro DO MOKE WITH LESS MONEY CONSTITUTE ECO» 
noMy, Mr. ADDINGTON, AS A PUBLIC SfEWARD, POSSESSES ECO? 
mt %: 

this writer had condefcended to explain to his readers how and in 
sit Mr. Addington has done moe, than maintain a formidable army of 
meres on the continent; than fupport another fornvidable army in Egypt ; 
than fubdue all the Colonial pofleflions of our united enemies; than attempt 
to emancipate Holland from the fangs of France; than fuppre! s treafonable 
efforts in Great Britain, and extenlive infarredtions i in Ireland; than fecure 
obedience at home, and reipect abroad: if he had told us how Mr. Adding- 
ton had done more than all this, it would have been rather more to the pur- 
pole, than the confounding of necessity for exertion with exertion itself ; or than 
this paltry attempt ad captandum vu!lgus, = 
G 
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We have devoted more time to the analyfis of this pamphlet, than the 
ability dijplayed in it, or the unportance of the fubject, may ivem to justify. 
But having heard 1 commended as ai unan werab'e defence of ministers, 
and as a moit complete confutation of the argumcuts Ol ther opponents, We 
deemed it due to our readers to align, at iome length, our reatons for dii- 
fenting from this decition. The grounds of thee realons are vow before 
them, and it ts for them to decide whether they are valu or futile. For 
our part, we have no wilh on the jubjeci, but to ferve the caue of trath, 
and to promote the interelis of our ¢ untry. And whatever meatures thall 
appear to us to conduce to thefe ciiential objcéts, fhall have our honeft praife, 
with whomever they may originate, or by whomever they may be carried 
into effect. We cannot dims our author without fome cenjure for the 
flovenlinefs of his: ltyle, and for his inattention to grammatical accuracy. 
“ Paralyze” is not an Englith word; it thould be palsy. ‘* He forgets re- 
garding” is at once inelegant and ungrammatical ; it would be he forgets 
to regard.—* Commercial prolpeiity and maritime g.eatne's is (are) the beft 
nourithers,’? &c.—“ Lord Grenvilie wants that candour and conciliation 
which is (are),” Ne.—* The {pirit and ftrength of the nation das (have),” 
&e.— Lach and every mea'ure of the exiiing cabinet das (have) been, and 
is (are) more firongly chaacieriied.” We had marked ether paijlages for 
animadveriion, but this article is already extended to tuch a length that we 
mutt not tre/pais jarther on the patience of our readers. 

A Plain Refily to the Pamphlet, calling itleli a Plain Answer; being a more fair 
state of the Question between the late and the present Ministers. 8v0. Pr 104. 
Hatchard. 1804. 


PASSING over the abfurdity in the title-page, confifting of the /ersuni- 


fication of a pamphlet, in order to make it call itse/f what its author was plea- . 


fed tocali it, we have no helitation in declaring this to be, beyond compa- 
rifop, the bett written tract in every reipect, which has appeared in the 
courle of this controverly, on the mznisteria! lide of the queition, Though 
we cannot agree with the auwlhor in al his pofitions, nor accede to the valt- 
dity of all his deductions, we neverthele!s concur with him in mott of his 
principles, and admit his reafoning to be clo'c, connecied, and diipationate, 
his ftyle to be per{picuous and e eyant, and his whole compoiition to be 
marked by confiderable ability. In thele pages we tee nothing of the leur- 
rious invective, fcandalous perversion, aud tiugrant falfehoods, of the Near 
Observer, and of fome of his coadjutors. The arguments, though forcibly 
urged, are conveyed in the language of a genileman; and the miniilers 
have as much reaion to be proud of (uch a champion, as they have to be 
afhamed of their other advocates, at lea{t of juch ot them as have hiaherto 
fallen under our cognizance. 

Moft truly does our author ftate, that “ the conteft in which we are en- 
gaged is infinitely more important than any which has ever occured, at 
Jealt fince the civilization of Europe, under the mid ipirit of Chriftianity, 
has pre{cribed limits generally :eceived to the miferies of war, and the 
{pirit of conquefis.” And, therefore, it is, that we have incejiantly urged 
the neceility of a firm, wife, vigorous, and ethcient adminiiiration, including 
all the great talents, combined with the foundeit principles, that the nation 
can fupply. And the author himfeif is perfeily confiltent in pleading the 
caufe of the prefent miniiters, who, in his eliimation, poileis all thele etlen- 
tial qualifications. Here, indeed, we differ from him mo‘t materially, but 
neither that, nor any other {peci¢s of difference, can render us blind to his 


merits, 
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merits, or unjult in appreciating them. In the opening of his pamphlet he 
tells us, “it is moit certain, and it is now admitted even by Mr. Pitt’s 
friends, that Mr. Addington not only never faw the ¢ Curlory Remarks’ be- 
fore they came out, not only never had an intimation of their being written, 
but that, for a long time after their publication, he was entirely at a lois in 
‘his conjectures reipecting the author.” He farther denies as ftrongly, that 
Mr. Addington, or the minifiers, circulated that pamphlet, or that the au- 
thor of it is in the pay of the treatury. Now, whatever may be the truth in 
refpect of thele facts, they are fo far from being admitted by Mr. Pitt’s 
friends, that we have heard the direct contrary of mot of them, ftrenuoully 
maintained by fome of that gentleman’s roft intimate friends. Where we 
have heard a fact alerted by one whom we know to be a man of honour 
and veracity, and contradicted only by an anonymous writer, we cannot 
think ourlelves very culpable for giving credit to the former, inftead of 
giving it to the latter. Upon none of the poiuts here in difpute have we 
ever had the fmalle{t with or intention to difguife or pervert the truth; and, 
if the author of the Curfory Remarks be not in the pay of the treafury, as 
this writer affirms, we can only fay, that we are very glad to hear it, and that 
we are fure it is not the fault of the party himfelf, whole anger againit Mr. 
Pitt is owing folely, we fufpect, to fome omiflion of this kind, But, if he 
had been in the pay of the treafury, we fhould {till have thought lefs of that, 
than of the countenance and protection openly fhewn by Mr. Addington, to 
the moft virulent and malevolent of all Mr. Pitt’s perlonal enemies; to a 
man, too, who had been the fyftematic opponent of all the meatures of yo- 
vernment during the late war, and the moft active partifan of the moft dif- 
affected perfons in the country*. 

On the meafures which were alleged to be the caufe of the refignation 
of the late minifiers, our opinion, as frequently declared, perfeétly coincides 
with that of our author; and we have reafon to think him corre& in, his 
fiatement, that Mr. Pitt, whether in power or out of power, would think it 
highly improper, on more accounts than one, to bring them forward at the 
prefent crifis; but we are {till of opinion that he and his colleagues mutt be 

.the fole judges, as to the neceflity of refigning their fituations, under the 
peculiar circumftances in which they were placed. The offer io retain their 
places till a peace fhould be concluded, has materially altered our opinion 
re(peCiing the period of their refignation ; and this fentible writer, we think, 
does not give fafficient weight to that offer, nor meet the queftion with his 
ulual fairnefs or folidity of argument. His remarks, however, on the fitua- 





* The author, in a note, alludes to “‘ a miferable fneer” in our Review 
‘for December lait, and to our argument upon “ another falle fact,” relative, 
it would appear, to the author of the ‘ Curlory Remarks” being in the poy 
-of the Treafury. Now, in referring to that number of our Review, we can 
find neither the s#eer nor the false fact. There is, indeed, a fneer in a quo- 
.tation from a pamphlet there reviewed, in which quotation the fact here 
noticed is mentioned. But we are not refponfible either for the fneer or 
the fact ; our only argument on the fubjeét being contained in the following 
fhort remark: ‘ If this de true, how happens it, that any man receives a 
falary from the Treafury, without the knowledge of the firft Lord of the 
Treafury? Such a thing, we confidently aflert, never did, or could happen, 
-under the adminiftration of Mr. Pitt.’—Anri-Jacosin Review, Vol. XVI. 
p- 413. 
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tion of the country, at that time, on the falfe ftatements of the Near Obfer- 
ver, and on the circumi{tances preceding the appointment of Mr, Adding- 
ton, are, for the moit part, juit, forcible, and interelting. 

Not fo his obfervations on the promife of (upport ziven by the late to the 
prefent minifters, which, he fays, ‘ by whomfoever, and whenfoever, it was 
given, must have dbcen both broad, and cordial, and unqualified.” Nothing 
can be more fallacious than this aljertion; but we have, on former occa- 
fions, fo fully declared our fentiments on that point, that it is unnecellary to 
repeat them here, or to fay any thing more, than that we are furprifed that 
fo able a reafoner fhould advance an allertion fo untenable. 

The third point of difcuflion, is the negotiation for Mr, Pitt’s return to 
office, early in the laft year; and the author is “ not inclined to difpute the 
allertion of the More Accurate Obferver,” which, be it obferved, gives the 
lie direct to the Near Obferver, ‘ that the negotiation eriginated with Mr. 
Addington.” His reafoning, however, on this fubje@, appears to us very 
far from conclufive. He condemns Mr, Pitt ior refuling to be’ Prime Mini- 
fter, unlefs he could have aifociates in the cabinet on whom he could rely ; 
while he juftifies Mr. Addington for refufing to admit Lord Grenville into 
the cabinet, though he even “ offered to go out entirely” himfelf. Now, 
if Mr. Addington was content to refign his fituation, and to take no fhare 
in the new miniftry, thinking, too, as he certainly mutt have thought when 
he made fuch an offer, that Mr. Pitt’s fervices were eflential to the country, 
on what plea or pretext he could poflibly infift on the exclafion of any par- 
ticular perfon from the new cabinet, and, by his perfeverance in a demand 
fo extraordinary, could deprive his country of fervices which he mutt have 
deemed effential to her profperity and welfare, we profels ourfelves totally 
unable to conceive. Our author, too, feems to render Lord Grenville’s 
conduét fubfervient to his own purpofes; in reprefenting no fuch difference 
to exift between ‘his Lordfhip and Mr Addington, as could juftify a difcon- 
tinuance of his Lordthip’s f{upport, when it is his object to cenfure his Lord- 
fhip for a fuppofed breach of promife ; and in {tating “ fome important and 
ferious differences upon great political quettions” to exift, when he feeks to 
juftify Mr. Addington for excluding his Lordthip from the new cabinet. 
But, as one of thefe arguments is, of neceflity, deltructive of the other, we 
are rather.furprifed that fo ingenious a writer {hould have recourfe to them. 
In his remarks upon Mr, Fox, we pertecily concur with him, and deplore, 
as much as he can do, the cullibility of poor John Bull. If, indeed, Mr. 
Fox would retract every fentiment which he has advanced for the laft twelve 
years, would recant his recent defence of the Corfican aflaffin, and would 
re{ume his old Anti-Gallican principles and {pirit, we fhould not be back- 


ward to forgive his political tran{gretlions, and to exult in the devotion of 


his talents, and of the vigour of his mind, to the fervice of that country 
which he has fo frequently calumniated, and fo materially injured. 

The author declares that he was no friend to the peace, and heartily 
withed that it had not been made; but that he has fince changed his opt- 
nion, and now thinks “ it has been a beneficial meafure to the country ;"” 
becaule it has tended to produce unanimity at home, and to thew Buona- 
parte in his true colours, while the territorial acquifitions which he has fince 
made, have added nothing to the ftability of his power.” Without entering 
into a difcuffion of the validity of thefe -eafons, we will juft obferve to our 
author, that as he difapproved the peace himfelf, he thould not cenfure thofe 
who ftill perfilt in their difapprobation of it, aud who think, that woe 
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being produAive of beneficial confequences to, it has been attended with 
much lerious injury to the beft interetis of, the country. Much lets thould 
he deem the avowal of fuch fentiments a good and fufficient reaion for ex- 
cluding a nobleman of great talents and knowledge, from the cabinet. As 
to the clamour for peace in 1801, we thould be very glad to know who 
heard it. Atno period of the late war, we contend, did the people cry or 
clamour for peace, or did they expect peace, (o little asin 1801. We had, 
at leaft, as good an opportunity of afcertaining the public fentiment on that 
point as the writer of this pamphlet, or any other individual, Certain it is 
that they expreffed great joy at the conclufion of the peace, but their tur- 
prize was, at leaft, equal to their joy; and, which is a more lamentable 
confideration, their joy would have been equally great, if the terms of the 
peace had been ten times more unfavourable to this country, than they were. 
On “the temper and forbearance of Minilters during the negotiation” 
which, we are ree to admit, were great beyond example, and whith our 
author confiders as “ inftances of real and folid widom on their part,” our 
fentiments have been fo frequently declared that it would be impertinent to 
repeat them here. 

Our author is too fenfible a man not to know that recrimimation and juf- 
tification are two very different things; and that though a Minifier mea 
have difplayed great marks of weaknefs himfelf on a particular occation, 
ftill that circum{tance cannot affeét the juftice of his remarks on the weak- 
nefs of his fucceflor, which mutt be tried entirely on their own merits.— 
Concurring, then, as we do moft heartily, in his obfervations on that topic, 
we mult, neverihelefs, take leave to refufe our ailent to his inference. 
On that memorable occation, the King’s Ambatlador to Peterfburgh, Lord 
Whitworth, was, as he juttly obferves, “ elbowed, laughed at, and com- 

letely put down by the envoy of a ‘action, {ent to that court, and received 
by it in profefled oppolition to the couniels of our Sovereign” By this 
{eandalous conduci, which Mr. Burke ‘o truly charaéterized as a high trea- 
sonable misdenteanour, the oppotition of that day defeated the plan of our Mi- 
niftry, and ultimately produced that very event which they have fince af 
fected fo loudly and fo deeply to deplore. 

« The fact is, and, though not g-nerally known, it is now no fecret, 
that our interpofition refpecting Ochakoil, was only part of a fyftem con- 
certed with the late King of P.uiia, for the exprefs purpofe of preventing 
the partition of Poland. Moti certain it is, and it was the opinion of Sta- 
niflaus himfelf, that it was owing to Mr. Fox’s oppolition that he was ftrip- 
ped of his kingdom. In retreating as we did, we left nothing for Pruffia to 
do, but to take her part of the [poil; we gave her allo an example of deler- 
tion, upon which ‘he has amply improved.” 

From fuch oppotition Patriotism, and {rom fuch minifterial Pliamcy, may 
Heaven, in its mercy, henceforth, defend us! 

In the following hope we cordially join with our author. 

** When the time thell again recur to treat for peace, let me hope that 
we thall all be of one mind ; that the whole nation will fee the good policy 
as well as juflice of retaining {uch conquefts as may be not only effential to 
our fecurity, but even of acknowledged advantage} that we fhall not fuffer 
ourfelves to be influenced by the interefied or partial repretentations of thofe 
ftates who lave tamely or felfishly left us to bear “the heat and burthen of 
the day,” and would after that invidiouflly ftrip us of our earnings. Let 
them feel, that fince they have obliged this counnry to afcertain the — 
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of her powers, her ability to fiand by herfelf, it is not for them to fet bounds 
to her efforts, or limits to her acquifitions.” 

This is h'gh and honourable language : may he have grounds equally folid 
for this Hope, and for his “ firm periuafion, that the time is not far diftant 
when tre wifdom and the vigour of Mr. Addington’s adminifiration wilt 
be as apparent and as univerfally acknowledged as its mildne(is.” Should ~ 
we live to witnefs this happy transformation, we (hall be the firit to hail the 
dawn of that aufpicious return to wifdem and to vigour without which the 
fun of Brilain’s glory is fet for ever! 

We cannot part with our author without doing him the juftice to fay, that 
he appears to be a true friend to his country, and is certainly a man of fenie, 
ability, aud information. 


Letter to a Member of the present House of Commons. By W.H.T. 8vo. 
Pe. 36. Is. Hatchard, 1804. 


THIS is the produétion of a writer who profeffes to be a man of inde- 
pendence, and wholly unconnected with, and unknown to, the Minifters, 
an affertion the truth of which we are by no means difpofed to queftion, as 
we are not fo unjuft as to impute interefied motives to every man who 
writes in favour of adminiliration ; though it is the pretty general practice 
of fach writers, of the prefent day, to impute the moft felfith and abomina- 


ble motives to every cne who, in his {peeches or writings, pre‘umes to * 


doubt the infallibility of Mr. Addington. So jirongly does this prejudice, 
if prejudice be not too mild a term for it, operate on the mind ot W.H. T. 
that, though he juitify all former oppotitions, as purfuing their “ meafures 
with firmnefs and vigour,” and as ‘* guided by reafon and meliorated by de- 
ceucy,” yet he does not {cruple to reprobate the oppenents of the prefent 
minifiry, as men void of principle and actuated folely by intereit or ambi- 
tion. If this be not calumny, we know rot what calumny is. Neither 
does he delfcend to particular facts, or to the [pecific declarations or conduct 
of the individuals of whom the oppotition is compofed; but deals merely 
in general charges, and bold affertions, unfubtiantiated by even a fhadow 
of proof. Our readers will recollect, that when we attacked the lait oppo- 
fition, we always {lated the particular grounds of our attack ; {pecified the 
principles to which we objected, the language which we reprobated, and 
the conduct which we reproved. And the grand principle of our aitacks, 
if we might be allowed fo to call it, was that the meafures of that party, 
both general and particular, had an evident and direét tendency to excite 
difafteAtion at home, and to infufe {pirit into our enemies abroad, but we 
did not reft upon general aflertion, but always adduced facts in fupport of 
ourcharges. Here, however, no attempt of this kind is made; but the 
ipfe dixit of an anonymous writer is prefumed to be fufficient to blaft fome 
of the beft and highett characters in the country. We willaik him, can any 
fuch charges, as thofe which we have juli fiate 1, be preferred, by any 
honeft man againft the members of the prefent oppofition; wilkany man in 
his fenfes believe, fora moment, that Mr. Pitt, Mr. Windham, Lord Gren- 
ville, or Lord Spencer, can wih to firengthen the hands of the French, and 
to weaken thofe of Great Britain? .Has not the inevitable tendency of 
all the meafures which they have propofed, been to encreafe our refources, 
and to extend our means of de ence and of attack? Has not the ground 
of their oppolition, (whether they are millaken oc not, veen the a leiged 
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inefficiency of the meafures of Minifters for the fecurity of the country, and 
for carrying on the war with effect? Have any of thefe political leadgrs, 
or of their aflociates, (we put Mr. Fox out of the queftion), ever attempted 
to palliate the criminal conduét of the Corfican Ularper, or been tparing of 
_their admonitions to adopt the moit vigorous atid mott efficacious mealures 
for bumbling his pride, chaftizing his in‘olence, and curtailing his power ? 
However they may have differed with the Minifters as to the means, they 
have invariably profeiled, and the fincerity of their profefious no reafonable 
man can doubt, to have the fame end in view. To infer trom the extreme 
danger of our fituation the neceflity of fupporting meafures, which we con- 
fcientioufly believe to be calculated to encrease, iniiead of to avert that dan- 
ger, is to draw an inference from which common fenfe revolts with equal 
jurprize and difguft. Yet fuch is the neceflity which the writer of this pam- 
phlet, to the beft of his feeble abilities, labours to enforce : he compares 
Mr. Addington toa pilot of tried still, (one of the affertions which he pru- 
dently abftains from all attempts to fupport by proof), and the oppotition 
to a mutinous crew who feek to drive him from the helm, while the fMiip 
is expofed to the danger of a violent ftorm. This may 6e the language of 
Independence, Wut it certainly is the language of Folly. Ifhe, having been a 
pilot himfelf for Sighteen years, were on board a veffel, in a dreadful fiorm, 
under the management ofa pilot who had been but three years at the helm, 
and were to perceive, or at lea(t- were impreiied with the conviction, that 
#@the courfe he was fleering would drive them on rocks on which the thip 
muft inevitably perifh, while, if a different courfe were purfued the dan- 
ger would be eafily avoided, would W. H. T. or would he not think that 
that principle of * felf-prefervation,” which he defcribes as “ the firft and 
moft powerful diate of nature,” would juftify him in remonttrating with 
that pilot on the impropriety of his conduct, and in reprefenting him to the 
captain of the veflel as an unfit perfon to be entrafted with the helm? 
Let him anfwer this queftion honefily to himfelf, and then apply it to his 
own inference. -In his eulogy on the mode of warfare, purfued by our Mi- 
nifters, and on the effects of it, he is alike weak and injudicious. But our 
limits will not allow us to enter into a dilcuflion of the fubject. That he 
fhould think Mr. Addington rigit in every tning that he has done, and_ his 
opponents wrong in all that they have faid or done, may be natural 
enough; but to be told, that during the “ hollow-armed truce,” as Mr. 
Yorke fo emphatically defcribed it, which followed the Treaty of Amiens, 
* go Anti-Jacobin Reviews, or minifterial manifetioes were neceilary to 
teach the re nation how it fhould feel, under the infults and aggref- 
fions of a defpotic ufurper,” when we recollect the abject fervility of the 
pre(s, the degradation of the people difplayed in fo many inftances, the 
fyftematic efforts of the minitiry to ditcourage every fentiment that was 
even dilpleafing to Buonaparte, the trial of Peltier, and the other trials then 
in contemplation, we cannot but wonder at the aflurance, or the ignorance, 
of the writer. 
His obfervations, on Ireland, hawever, and on the tendency of the Ro- 
mith religion, are juit, though not remarkable either for novelty or force. 
. 
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Strictures on the necessity of inviolably maintaining the Navigation and Colonial 
System of Great Britain. By Lord Sheffield, 8vo. Pe.66. Debrett, 
1804, 


. 

LORD SHEFFIELD here takes a view, at once brief and comprehen- 
five, of the principle of our navigation and colonial System, of the good 
effects of a strict adherence to it, and of the bad confequences which refult 
from any, the flightest, deviation from it. He confiders the fabject with 
the eye of an intelligent statefman,. who fees it in all its.bearings and ten- 
dencies, and who appreciates its vast importance to the vital interests of 
his country. He was apparently induced to take up the pen from a dread, 
not unnatural in this conciliatory age, of new lufpenfions and facrifices of 
the Navigation Laws, “of which the mifchief would be irretrievable.” 
“ | forefee,” his Lordthip adds, “‘ as I conceive, fome occurrences which 
may incline a falfe and hasty policy to fufpend the principle of thofe navi- 
gation laws, on which, indifputably, our trade and our navy depend.”— 
We participate in his Lordthip’s apprehenfions, and therefore feel infinitely 
obliged to him for directing the public attention to a fubject the importance 
of which every one is ready to acknowledge, but few will take the trouble 
to understand. _We lament the inlufficiency of our limits to admit of even 
a brief abstract of this interesting, and highly valuable tract, which ought 
to be attentively perufed, by every Statelman, Politician, and Merchant.—% 
The evils refulting from an impolitic indulgence to the Americans, whole 
trade has flourithed at the expence of our own, and who has made. fuch 
rapid and alarming strides in her efforts to deprive us of the Carrying Trade, 
and of the fupply of oar own colonies, are placed in fo clear and convincing 


a point of view, that none but the wilfally blind can fail to fee them. Ob . 


sta principiis is a maxim equally applicable to politics as to morals; and 
unlefs a firm stand be made, at the outfet, against the encroaching fpirit of 
the United States, now governed by a man who is a decided enemy to 
Great Britain, and against that falfe and {purious liberality which fo pecu- 
liarly marks the prefent age, extending itfelf to every department of the 
state, there will, very fpeedily, be an end not merely to our commercial 
greatnels, but to our political independence. 

As to our Colonies, we perfectly agree with our very fenfible author, and 
with the authorities which he has quoted, in fupport of his own opinion, 
that ff they are not compelled to a striét obiervance of the Navigation A&, 
“ the confequénce will be, that, in a few years, the benefit of them will 
be wholly lost to the nation.” We concur too, with Adam Smith, in 
thinking, “ that the fame act is the wilest of all the commercial regulations 
of England.” 

The noble author corre&ts fome falfe notions of that intelligent writer, 
Mr. Gentz, tefpecting the Navigation Act, and, with equal force, justice, 
and ability, contends, that it is not nT net wise, but’ commercially be- 
neficial. He expofes alfo, with great effect, the danger of complying with 
the interested applications of the West India planters, for opening a direct 
communication between the Iflands and the United States. In thort we 
confider this as one of the most important tracts which has appeared for 
fome time, and we earnestly hope that his Lordfhip will avail himfelf of 
his fituation as a Member of Parliament to bring the tubject regularly betore 
the Houfe of Commons, 
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POETRY. 





Adversity; Or, The Miseries of the Seduced; a Poem, interspersed with Narva- 
tives; to whick is subjoined a Military Tale, (founded on a real occurrence,) 
called Henry and Eliza; humbly inscrtbed to her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
York. By W. A. Poulett. 4to. Pe. 102. Mills, Briftol; Hazard, 
Bath; Longman and Rees, London. - 1804. 


HE miferies confequent on the feduction of female innocence are here 
urtrayed with feeling, that refleéts honour on the author’s heart, 
but not with a fufficient portion of poetical {kill or fire, to juftify us in 
praifing his abilities, as a poet. The poem is much too long, and abounds 
with metrical inaccuracies and faulty rhymes. But the latter part of it, in 
which the fatal confequence of {eduction is exhibited in the progrefs of one 
of its wretched viGiims, through all the fad variety of woe, till her career 
of vice is terminate< by fuicide, has more merit than the reft. | It is indeed 
highly creditable to the author’s talents and to his feelings. It is but jutiice 
to add, that, throughout the book, there is not a principle, a fentiment, 
ora remark, that is not favourable to morality and virtue. The word {fo 
, Jeminixe, uled by Mr. Poulett, is not Englith. 


Peter's nicked; or, The Devil's Darling. A mock-heroic Poem, in Three Cantos. 
By Caftigator. 4to. Pr. 36. Hurit, 1804. 


THIS is but the firit of the three promifed Cantos, and, if the two laf 
be penned with the fame ability, the fooner they are publilhed the better. 
In Ris “ Advertifment” the Bard obferves, that, ‘* In no inftance is per- 
fenal fatire admiflibie,; except again{l an obje& whole writings, by er 
perfonal, have tended to the perverfion of truth, morality, focial order, an 
dumeiiic peace.’’ This, then, being the known tendency of all the writ- 
ings of the man who calls himielf Peter Pindar, a legitimate ground of fati- 
rical attack is here ediablifhed againft him. And he has met with a Satirilt 
fully able to wield the rod of correction, with energy if not with effect.— 
Peter is traced ab ovo, from an apothecary’s thop in Devonfhire, where hit 
purtuits, and his amufements, alike indicative of his Avmane dilpofition, are 
deferibed, with contiderable humour. Tired of bis ftarving occupation, 
and aceufiomed to feribble rhyme, he dreams that he is trantported to the 
regions below, and that Atropos prelents him with a pen, Awaking from 
this dream, he is led to pay a vilit ta an extraordinary perfonage, who tells 
him that he too was a poet, and had directed all his efforts to the protection 
of innocence, the lupport of virtue, and the expofure of guilt; but that thé 
purfuit of this honourable career had reduced him to milery and a garret, 
The following dialogue then enfues, which we extract as a fair fpecimen of 
the Bard’s fkilland manner, The ttranger teils‘Peter, thet he has choles: 
him to avenge his injuries. : 

—— ‘ Dear Sir, you're very kind.” 
‘ Well, Peter, what d’ye fay to this? 
* Will you life’s comforts all difmits, 
‘ Be true and upright, jutt, and. fair, 
‘ Camelion like to live on air? 








Poetr. 


* Do this to pleafe the world will you ?’ 

« I, Sir, no damme if I do.” 

‘ Swear, then, in fonnets, odes, and fongs, 
* Good Peter, to avenge the wrongs 

* Of Mittrox, Orway, fifty others, 

‘ Thy poor, thy immolated brothers ; 

‘ Who, with tran!cendant merit fought 

‘ To teach a world that won’t be taught. 

* Swear all their {pirits to appeafe’ 
« Sir, I'll {wear any thing you pleafe.” 

‘ I find thee apt, will further try thee, 

‘ And, if thy intere? can buy thee, 

« I'll make the terms fo advantageous, 

‘ That, if thou hafi a foul courageous, 

‘ That mocks at honourable dealing, 

* And harrows up each generous feeling, 

€ Compunction in the mud that flifles, 

‘ And laughs at tho/e who {tick at trifles, 

* While thou wears’t Satire’s gaudith robe, 
* Thy works fhall fly throughout the globe.’ 


“« Peter, as Nicx beheld his capture, 
No longer could contain his rapture, 
“« O mulic to my flattering ears ! 
“ Sweet as the clarion of the {pheres ; 
‘“« What, Sir, are your conditions? fhew me} 
“«* ¥ fiick at trifles' You don’t know me.” 
‘ You mult be mine, without controul, 
Refigned your body and your foul. 
This done, two centuries and a half, 
Thou at the fenfelels world fhalt laugh. 
I'll teach thee how thy mufe to taint 
With terms eccentric, wild, and quaint, 
To flirt, and dafh, and {plath, and {platter, 
And all by rote, like magpies, chatter ; 
Or like the parrot, or the fiarling, 
Thefe arts thall all be thine, my darling ! 
And, fince thou cans’t not have pretence, 
To wit, the child of {olid fenfe, 
But, born ftill fubje&t to fome ftar, 
‘ Wit’s worthy purpofes to mar ; 
* To blunt out filth, and ordure handle, 
* Ruthlefs abufe, and f{neaking {candal, 
‘ And roll in fetid mud and dirt, 
‘ Thy former fyringe now a fguirt, 
‘ No fymptom of poetic fire, 
‘ To ftring thy Jew’s-harp for a lyre, 
* Satire, the poet’s nobleit fame, 
‘ Unkyown to thee, except by name, 
« Incapable thy grov’ling mind 
‘ Reproofs to vent that mend mankind, 
« Thou thalt on puny fubjects feize, 
* And write on a and lice, and fleas, 
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* Which fhall thy fpurious fame determine— 

‘ Hiftorian of thy kindred vermin.’ 

Peter, who had been quite ftruck dumb, 

During Nrck’s fine aeaat 

Cried out, “* Two hundred years !”—‘ and fifty.’ 
« Why, zounds, Sir, if a man were thrifty, 

“ He might in riches roll and revel— 

« Who are you, Sir?”—* I am the Devit’ 

«“ The Devil you are! "tis not worth arguing for, 
* ’T were more elle that L wifh’d to bargain for.” 

‘ Peterabathed'’ ‘* No, ’tts not that, 

« ?Tis only”’ ‘ T'l be plain and fat, 

‘ Unlefs you give me all I atk, 

‘ You cannot undertake the tatk. ' 
From wounding, with malignant fpirit, 

Virtue and goodnefs, worth and merit, 

Plain Reafon and fair truth would win you, 

Uniefs you had the Devil in you.’ 


« That’s true; but”—‘ But! what you refufe * 
‘ Come, Peter, I’ve no time to lofe———— 
¢« One argument I fill have left; 
‘ That afed, if thou art then bereft 
‘ Of every hope of proud ambition, 
* Go grovel in thy firft condition, 
“ Mix pilis, fpread blifters made of pitch, 
‘ Make cataplafms, and cure the itch. 


‘ The fates decree, and I have backed it, 
‘ Unlets thy folly counteract it, 
‘ That, with malignity prodigious, 
‘ Thy pen, in treafon facrilegious, 
* Againft the peace of mind thall aim 
‘ Ot him, whofe good and virtuous name, 
‘ Not only is of all the nation, 
‘ But all the world, the admiration ! 
‘ The King thalt add—I fay the King— 
‘ A feather to thy dirty wing; 
‘ And, thould the beft and trueft wife, 
‘ Children, and fabjecis, dread his life, 
‘ While, drenched in agonizing fears 
* Distul hke rain a people’s tears, 
‘ With fiend-like joy and fury fraught, 
* Thou thalt enjoy the heliith thought, 
* To the fad fpectacle exbibited, 
‘ Far as thou could’st, thou hast contribdted.’ 





a «a ~ ~ 


“ Fhou’st conquered me—give me the pen, 
“ There—Perer is himlel again.” 


The contra&t thus completed, Parer, elated with his fuccefs, and proud 
of his newly acquired power, boldly afferts his infpiration, and drives to 
Paternoster-row, where the Bard leaves him; intending, no doubt, to take 


him up again, in his next Canto. 
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The Pleasures of Nature; or the Charms of Rural Life, with ether Poems. By 
David Carey. 1Smo. Pe. 164. 4s.¢d. Vernorand Hood. 1804. 


Mr. CAREY appears to have a truly poetical mind, stored with good 
principles, good tasiec, and with gens corrected by judgment. The 
« Pleaiures of Nature” which occupies about a third part of the yolume, 18 
avery pleating poem, in which the charms of rural! life, fo admirably cal- 
culated to make a strong imprethon on a yeung and wocontaminated mind, 
are pourtrayed with feeling and with fire. That the Bard entertaims a 
eorrect notion of she office of the Muse, will appear evident to our readers from 
the following deicription of tome of her duties. 


“ To pour the ude of iong to diftant time, 
Fraught with the fpoils creation’s range fupplies, 
As Winter fiormy, and as Heav’n fublime, 
And dreadful as the vengeance of the tkies, 
To them who Truth and Nature’s walks defpife, 
And with the thirit of Glory fir’d, or gain, 
Who on Ambition’s altars facrifice, 
And bid the arm of murder dye the plain, 
And detfolate the earth, and crimfen all the main. 


“ To brand the guilty wretch, im artful guile, 
And give to infamy his hated name ; 
A villain in the clothing of the thies— 
The hypocrite in friendihip’s holy flame ; 
The dignity of virtue to reclaim ; 
To hur! the thunder of the Mufe’s ire, 
At thule who, lolt to honour, loit to thame, 
Quench in the fink of Vice Heav’n’s latent fire ; 
Nor reverence the Mule, nor venerate the lyre. 


‘* From the bafe brow the laurel wreath to tear, 
And round the head of merit bid it bloom ; 
To dillipate the dark dreams of defpair 
And toothe loft Genius, finking to the tomb; 
To arm with fortitude to bear their doom, 
Whom want, and penury, and pain aiflail ; 
To pierce their drear abode and melt the gloom, 
And chace their fupernumerary bale ; 
And cheer the fatherlefs, and fill the widow’s wail.” 


Thefe certainly are offices worthy of the Mufe; unlike the bafe ribaldry, 
unfeemly fcoffs, treaionable infinuations, and bla{phemous licentioulnefs of 
that wretched Poetafier, noticed in the preceding article. Some of the 
{maller poems in this valume have confiderable merit; but we are forry to 
fee a ftrain of penfive melancholy pervade the greater part of them ; as it 
fpeaks a mind ill at eale; and one who writes and thinks fo well as Mr, C. 


Weferves to be happy. 
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A Translation of Anstey’s Ode to Jenner; to which are added Two Tables, one 
shewing the advantages of Vaccine Inoculation, the other containing Illustrations 


for the Practice. By John King, Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London. 4to. Pr.18. 1s.6d. Murray, 1804. 


Mr. ANSTEY’s Mu‘e, high as the defervedly fiands on the roll of fame, 
is not difgraced by Mr. King's attempt to introduce her to the notice of an 
English public. The tribute to Dr. Jenner is well delerved and well paid; 
and, by adding the Tadlesto the Ove, the tranflator has judicioufly contrived 
to blend the utile dulcj. 


The Passions. .dn Ode for Music. By the late Mr. W. Collins, with consider 
able Additions. And the Second Edition of an Elegy on the Death of Wm. Cou- 
fer, Esq. By W.Churchey. 8vo. Pr. 24. 6d. Hereford printed. 
Crofby, London. 


WE have read thefe little effufions of Mr. Churchey’s Mule with great 

leafure, efpecially his additions to the Ode of Collins; as a {pecimen, we 

felect what the poet fays of Love, which, as is juftly remarked in the pre- 
face, has been unaccountably negleGed by Collins. 


« Then Love, fweet fighing, fat with bending eyes, 
Her {wain’s lov’d picture on her bofom bound! 
She look’d like fume {oft angel of the skies, 
While all the guefts, entranced! flock’d around, 
Fear, for her fake, {natch’d up the ruity fieel, 
And Anger drop’d the aplified f end. 
Revenge and Malice loft their maddening zeal, 
And Exvy now for once ador’d! 
Courteous fhe curtfied as the pafs’d along, 
And feem’d to breathe Arabian air ! 
A sky blue zone around her waiit was hung, 
A robe of white adorn'd the fair ! 
Her raven locks in carelets ringlets flow’d, 
Deck’d with a feather, nicely fet, 
Her lips and cheeks with pure vermilion glow’d, 
And virtue mark’d her eyes of jet! 
Up to the roof the rais’d her als arm, 
And thence the A.olian harp the drew, 
The element itelf began to charm, 
Obedient Zephyrs foftly blew ! 
Like marble ftatues ftood the admiring band, 
As if they touch’d inchanted ground, 
Thus, ike a wizard, with a magic wand, 
The fair one chain’d the audience round ! 
While with her voice, a living lyre! 
According notes the fang, 
And all the dome, which felt her fire, 
With melting matic rang !” 





Mifeelianies. 4? 


, 
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There are many good paflages alio in the Elegy on Cowper; but we 
wifh Mr. Churehey had not been quite fo fevere on the prince of poets, as 
fuch an opinion can only tend to render his own poetic tafle queftionable, 


MISCELLANIES. 


em 


Flowers of Literature, for 1801 and 18023 or, Characteristic Sketches of Human 
Nature and Mote Manners. To which is added, A General View of Lite- 
rature during tha: Period. With Notes, Historical, Critical, and Explana- 
toy. By the Rev. F. Prevolt, and F. Blagdon, Efgy. Voll. To be 


continued annually, (mall8vo. Ppr.462. 5s. boards. Crofby, 1803, 


WE have no friendly predile@tion for the compilation of Anas in gene- 
ral; but we are compelled to admit, that the volume before us has very 
fuperior claims to public attention, aud muit be contidered as an antidote 
tv many of the poionous effufions of the pre's, The Alowers are culled 
with a judicious hand, and feem not cetiined to caste their sweetness on the 
desart air. Many fentible remarks, by the Editois, are fcattered through- 
out the work ; and it not unfrequently happens, that the Notes poflels a far 
higher value than the Text. 

The “ Introduction,’ comprifing a “ General View of Literature,” is well 
written, and evinces a correcinels of talie, and foundnels of principle, 
which are not always to be met with in the prefent day, But we were 
not a little furprized, at finding the Editors {peaking of “ the eloquent 
Mr. Bowles,” to whom they award due praife as a moralift and politician, 
as a poet aifo, who ‘ has joined moral and religious topies to dxadt and 
vivid defcriptions.” The Rev. Wm. Lille Bowles, and not John Bowles, 
Efq. is the Gentleman to whom the latter well-merited eulogy belongs. 

The Second Volume of * Flowers of Literature,” embellifhed with gra- 
phic sketches of feveral living authors, is, we underfiand, on the eve of 
publication. 


Some Plain Directions respecting the Property Tax, on the authority of the Act of Par- 
liansent, and of the exposition of the Act published by the Framer of it. d New 


Edition revised and corrected. To which is added, a Table of the estimate of 


Landed Property. 8vo. Per. 24. Hedgeland, Exeter. 


INSTEAD of a revision and correction of remarks on this act, we heartily with 
we could fee a revision and correction of the act itielf; for, though we highly 
approve the principle of a tax on /roductive Aroperty, {tll the provifions of the 
prefent aét are fuch as very few indeed can undertiand, and full fewer apply 
tw their refpe€ive caies, Among thwle who have profefied their inability 
to make fucha return as the aét demands; we are credibly informed, is one 
of the Judges of the realm; one of tho‘e whofe peculiar province it As to ex- 
plain and apply every aét of the legillature. How, then, can uni..formed 
‘perfons be expedled to underftand it? Surely this initance alone thould 
convince the Miniter of the — of reviling and explaining this a@, fo 
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as not to render men fubjed to penalties for not doing that which they know 
not how todo. Attempts, indeed, have been made by the reputed framer 
of it, to render it intelligible ; but the only tendency of 4s explanations has 
been to render “ confusion worse confounded.” The Minilter himfelf, we are 
pe-fuaded, acknowledges the necetlity of fuch revifion and explanation ; 
and only fhrinks from the talk from the confcious inability to perform it. 
Surely, furely, his new coadjutor, the Right Honourable Trea‘urer of the 
Navy, for the aid of whofe financial abilities, in order to fupply the defect 

f them where the exiflence of them has hitherto been deemed an indi!pen- 
fible qualification for office, the nation pays no le{s a fum than four thou- 
fand pounds a year, to fay nothing of a penfion for life of 15001. flyly kept 
in relerve, and infifted on as the fine qua non of his valuable alliance, 
might have been engaged to fimplily this important meafure, and to render 
it more intelligible in its provitions, and lefs oppreilive and exeeptionable in 
ifs Operation. As it is, however, the public are indebted to any clear- 
headed man who will undertake to difpel any part of the cloud with which 
the act is enveloped ; and fuch a man ts the author of the little tract before 
us, whofe plain directions may be of ‘ervice to many; but, not profetling 
clearly to underfiand the aét ourfelves, we cannot, of courle, take upon us 
to aniwer for the accuracy of thefe dire€tions. He has noticed one mntiance 
in which the af has an oppreffive effe@t ; viz. where a perion has received 
a fine for the renewal ofa leafe, and afterwards fells the etlate; he is fill 
liable to * the annual tax on the fine.” Other cafes of great hardthip might 
alfu be fiated. For inftance A has a landed eftate ef 500]. a year; but has 
borrowed 600]. which he has bound himfelf to repay, in three. years, by 
ejual initalments of 200!. each; the at authorifes him to deduct from his 
creditor 101. from each 2001. it being paid out of*A.’s Jacome; but it forms 
part of B.’s Capital, who, on receiving it, replaces it in the ftock in which 
it formerly flood. B. then, in this cafe, pays the whole annual produce of 
He 2001.; that is 10!. where he ought only to pay 10s. ‘This is not an 
Imaginary Cafe: it has actually occurred within our own knowledge. We 
could mention other cafes of oppreflion, but as they are chargeable on the 
Collectors of the Tax, and not on the framers of the aét, they do not apply 
to the prefent argument. We are not fo unreafonable as to object to a tax, 
particularly at fuch a crifis as the prefent, merely becaufe its operation is 
opprefiive, in certain inflances; but we think that a radical obje¢tion may 
be urged againft this tax, inalmuch as it. (hews a flagrant partiality to the 
commercial, and bears particularly hard upon the landed, interefi; and be- 
caufe, in the cafe of the cecupation of land, it takes it for granted that pro- 
perty Which may poflibly be rendered productive, is a€tua!ly productive, im 
other words it confounds reat with profi, whereas in its application to 
traders, it attaches only to what is proved to be adlual profit. In our opinion 
thele are folid objeGions, which ought to be removed, aid which an able 
financier might, we conceive, very ealily remove, : 


* 


Epitome of the History of Malta and Goxo. By Charles Wilkinfon. 8vo. 6s. 
Millar, 1804. 


THE extraordinary importance which the prefent war has given to thefe 
iNands was, no doubt, the motive which induced Mr. W. te publifh this 
epiiome of ther ancient history, 


To 
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To thofe who have not acce!s to the more extenfive works on the fubje€, 
fucheabridgement may be an acceptable acquilition. 


The Report of the Evidence, and other Proceedings in Parliament, respecting the ine 
vention of the Life-Boat. Also several other authentic Documents illustrating 
the Origin, Principles, and Construction of the Life-Boat, and its perfect secu 
rity in the most turbulent sea; with practical Directions for the Management of 
Life-Boats. By Henry Greathead. 8vo. 2s. Aiperne. 1804, 

THE inventor of this moft valuable means of refcuing the vilims of mif- 
‘chance from the watery grave, received, from parliament, a reward of 

1200]. ; a reward certainly very inadequate to the importance of its object. 

For an ample defcription of the Life-Boat we refer our readers to the re- 

port itfelf, which is extremely curious and intereliing. 


The Polyanthea: or, a Collection of Interesting Fragments, in Prose and Verse: 
consisting .of Original Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, Dialogues, Letters, 
Character:, ce. Se. Svo. 2 Vols. Pr. 808. 16s. Budd, Crown 
and Mitre, Pall Mall. 1804. 


IN this colleftion we have met with fome old friends, but it is not, on 
that account, le{s interefting to us, In fact, the articles, which are very 
numerous and not lefs various, are felecied with judgment, and exhibit, in 
a {mall compafs, a quantity of amuiement which could not otherwife be 
obtained without the perafal of many a ponderous volume; which coniii- 
tutes no {mall recommendation to the generality of readers in this indolent 
and fuperficial age. Many of the original pieces have merit, though not in 
an equal degree. We are furprized shat the indulirious author did not think 
it necellary to diftinguith the originals trom the selections. 


Hints to the People of the United Kingdom in general, and of North Britain in paxti- 


cular, on the present important Crisis: and some interesting collateral subjects. 


By William Dickfon, L.L.D. 8vo. Pp. 54. 1s. Conftable, Edine . 


burgh; Brafhand Reid, Glafgow; Longman and Rees, London. 1803. 


THE fuggeftions of a mind a€tuated by a-fincere love of its country, are, 
al all times, entitled to refpeéful attention ; but, at {uch a crifis as the pre- 
fent, peculiarly fo. From this confideration thefe Aints will be read with 
pleafure, and many of them with advantage. The fubjeéts to which they 
relate are various, and the aim and obje¢t of the author are eminently praifg- 
worthy, 


The Man in the Moon; consisting of Essays and Critiques on the Politics, Morals, 
Manners, Drama, €&c. of the present day. $vo. Pr. 194. 4s. Hiyh- 
ley. 1804. 


AMONG thefe Effays are many which, in point of compofition and 
matter, are entitled to no fmall portion of praife; fome of them are ferions 
and others humorous. The dramatic critiques are very gcod, and the way 
in which the moral of the little after-piece of Cinderella is explained and 
pointed, leads us to with that the writer of that article would —_— 
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his talents to the fame purpofe in fome of our daily prints, where the mi- 
ferable attempts at dramatic criticifm ftrongly refemble the incoherent 
flights of infanity. Thefe papers originally appeared in weekly numbers, 
and the steck in hand has beet, very jadicioully, formed into volumes. 
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ATTACK UPON REVELATION IN THE CRITICAL REVIEW, 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, Cambridge, Feb. 12, 1904. 


AS you have undertaken the very u/eful tafk of pointing out the infidel 

tendency of fome of your contemporaries in the labour of reviewing, 
| recommend to your attention the critique upon Fader’s Dissertation on the 
Mysteries of the Cabiri, contained in the Critical Review for December laf, 
as one of the moit impudent attacks upon Revelation that I have lately feen. 
Mr. Faber, like Mr. Alwood of our Univertity, is evidently a pupil of the 
Bryantian School, though he differs from Mr. Bryant in not a few pasticu- 
lars; and his work certainly contains much curious matter relative to an- 
cient mythology, though many of his readers will probably be diipofed to 
think {ome of his derivations very far fetched. Be this, however, as it may, 
his qbject is undoubtedly to maintain the accuracy of the Mofaical account 
of the deluge. Hincille lachryme of the Critical Reviewers. After cen- 
furing Mr. Faber, perhaps not unjuitly, for too pertinacious an adherence to 
his fyilem, they are afterwards very angry with him for not having adopted 
theirs, which, to be fure, infinitely {urpafies his own, both in originality and 
ingenuity. This happy conjecture of thefe learned Reviewers, fuppefes 
thet in former days (a ae a very long time ago) there was a large Medi- 
terrannzan Sea (poflibly an extention of the Cafpian) in the midft of Afia. 
Upon this fea Noah (for they allow that Noah really exilted, thongh they 
think it hard to fay whence Mofes colleéted all the materials of his multifa- 
rious hifiory), upon this fea Noah embarked, and like Captain Cook fet {gil 
upon a voyage of difcovery in a vellel well furnifhed with live flock. He 
was {oon overtaken with a tempelt of wind and rain, and driven to the foot 
of Mount Ararat: Here he landed with his family and cargo; and, not- 
withflanding he was fo good a feaman as to undertake fuch a voyage, yet 
(rifum teneatis amici?) he fancied that a tempeft at fea was a general deluge 
in which all mankind perifhed but himfelf and his children. From him 
were defcended the Perfians aud the Jews, whofe religion the fagacious 
critics fuppofe to have been the fame, namely monotheifm. The perfons, 
however, whom Noah left behind him were polvytheifls, and were the an- 
ceftors of the Hindoos and the Egyptians. Hence thefé critics triumph- 
antly afk, how can Mr. Faber (uppole that the Hindoos deified Noah, when 
they were not defcended from him? Is fuch ribaldry as this to be tolerated, 
Mr. Editor, in a Chriftian country? The whole critique is really fo fingue 
Jar a piece of compofition that it well deferves the notice of the curious, 
By the way I am inclined to fulpect that a portion of the Reviewers’ wrath 
has been excited by a fermon publifhed by Mr. F. proving the Apoftolical 
authority 
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authority of Epifcopacy; it was preached before our fifer feminary of Ox- 
tord, the members of 0 hich I doubt not would approve the fentunents it 
contains, though puilibly they may not be very palatable to the Frenchitied 
liberality of the prefent age. 
I remain, with great refpeat, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
AN Anvri-PuHILosopaisr. 


For THE Anti-Jacosin Review. 


Tre Monruty anno Evtnpurcun Reviewers, AND Miss Wit- 
LIAMs’s CORRESPONDENCE UF LOLIS XVI. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 

HAT do the Monthly Reviewers mean by affeéting to believe that 
the letters publithed by Mifs Wiliams, and afcribed by her to the 
late King of France, were really written by that unfortunate Monarch ?— 
Suppoling him to have written them, is it probable that he bad any leilure, 
or any thought at the time, of having them copied? Or where coald he 
have kept fach copies? Or to whom did he entruft them? Did Clery 
know any thing abeut them? No fuch thing !—Still le(s probable is u, 
that they could have been collefed from the different perions, to whom 
they are faid to have been written. Who had the means, or opportunity 
of making the colleétion ?—Mifs Williams herlelt, notwithftanding the com- 
pany the has kept, and her intimacy with cerlain Bookiellers, and Re- 

viewers, has not effromery enough for any fuch afertions. 

But the internal evidence fay thefe faye Reviewers along with thofe allo 
of the Edinburgh Review, whofe principles and pra‘lices are not diflimi- 
lar; “* the internal evidence is fufficient to efiablith the authenticity of the 
* correfpondence !” How is it poflible for them to fay fo? Can the 
feally (o far impofe upon themfelves, as to think that even the moll obtule 
of their readers can believe they are ferious? Or are they themielves fo 
raw as never to have read the Jetters alcribed to Lord Littleton? Or thole 
publifhed in the no lefs ingenious fabrication, entitled, “« Love and Mad- 
neis?”’ Or was it more difficult to invent letters tor Lewis, than tor Lie 
tleton and Hackman? In truth, much as I commiferate Lewis, and 
though I believe he was a well-meaning man, I do not think he could 
have written fuch letters as thoie afcribed to him by Williams. 

What then do thofe Reviewers intend? Of fimilar tafle, morals, and 
political opinions with Mis Williams, they mean neither move nor les, 
than to give her work and her doctrines publicity and circulation. They 
affect, becaufe they are become awkwardly cautious, to blame her com- 
ments, and fome of her fentiments; yet they celebrate her genias and 
underftanding ; and aflert that the letters are genuine. What is this but a 
a lure? And an indireét method for procuring them readers and pur- 
chaters, 

The Edinburgh Reviewers, who though brik, are indeed very young, 
and believe that ‘ itohes have falien from the moon,” may perbaps have 
been impofed upon. But the Monthly Reviewers are not fo green: i 
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that you will do additional fervice to the public by endeavouring alfo, in 
this inflance, to unmatk them. 
Detus, 


AN ESSAY ON DAMNATION. 


The Montuty Rewniewers and Woopuouse's Nordury-lark—Broom- 
Freip’s Poems—Wuite’s Clifion-Grove—aud AMPHLETT’s Invasion. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sik, 


AM an idle fellow, whofe knowledge of books is frequently derived 
more from the reviewers than the reviewed. I have, therefore, had an 
opportunity of marking the ftrange oppofition of opinion which mott publi- 
cations are doomed to encounter, and the {udden and lingering deaths which 
a crowd of unfortunate authors are continually fuffering. On a moderate 
calculation, I confider that there are about 120 authors d n’d every 
year, who fink and rife no more; and about double the number who require 
the fentence of death to be pailed a fecond, and fometimes a third, time, 
before they yield to the hideous current, throw by the ufele(s oar, and refign 
their battered barks to the filent ftream of oblivion, I have frequently di- 
fled the art of damnation to fomething like a fyfiem, and arranged alpha- 
betically a colleétion of fentences, differing in destoen of wit and feverity, 
according to the merits of the authors to which they may be applied; and 
on this plan it woald not be impoffib'e for a man to become eminent for the 
ftyle in which he had the honour to be d n’d. Ihave thought, too, of 
the practicability of eftabliihing a fpecies of pleaders, who {howd be paid 
according to the reputation in which they were held, and whofe object 
fhould be, to put a man’s pretenfions to notice in the faizeit light; to fiate 
his age, property, ard profeflion; the refpeétability of his parents and 
friends, with his future expectations in life, &c. &e.: One of thefe pleaders 
might eceupy the lait page or two in every, review and magazine, and we 
fhould then know with what degree of deference and efteem to take up a 
certain author, and enjoy his publication accordingly. There would be 
fomething more fyflematic, too, inftead of faying ‘* Gifford’s Tranilation of 
Juvenal,” or “ Rhodes’s Tranflation. of Juvenal,” at the bead of the articles, 
to fay, ‘ Critical verfus Gifford,” or “ Anti-Jacobin verius Rhodes.” Of 
this, however, more hereafter. 1 have been led from my principal defign 
in this letter, by the multitude of evils with which the court of critici(m is 
ret infefted. Pray, Mr. Editor, are the Monthly Reviewers all old men? 
here is fearce a fermon publithed, however fuliome the flattery or doggrel 
the ftyle, but what meets with their approbation; while there is fcarcely a 
modern t can lift his head, but, if he make a bad rhyme, or take the 
leaft pote liberty of phrafe, is tipped his pailport for the thades, and re- 
buked for leaving his habits of honest industry, ta tread the gaths of foetry, toil- 
some in effect, however flowery in afipearance. Moderate poetry, | confider, as 
neceflary to employ the tncreafed and increating multitude of readers as mo- 
tlerate profe ; and the care of the critic thould be to feleét and ditlinguifh 
thofe authors, whole firift productions are promifing, and whofe future 
exertions, if judicioufly encouraged, may contribute to the amufement and 
inftruction of fociety, Are we to read no poets but S/akespeare’s and G: -“_ J 
I 
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Ifa man has not learnt to dance, is he to be debarred the privilege of walk- 
ing? I have been led to thefe remarks, by the fate of four young poets who 





have {ucceflively been d——n’d by the Monthly Reviewers, though they 
have been encouraged, and, mot of them, contiderably praifed by our other 
periodical works. Meiirs. Woodhoule, N. Bloomfield, White, and Am- 

hlett, are the culprits I allude to, The former, in his poem of “ Norbury 
Park,” has many neat, and fome highly poetical, lines; but it is eafy to felect 
fauliy paflages from any work, and (contemptibly common-place!) to ring 
changes on the occafions of particular pieces being wiitten. In a few lines 
addrefled by the author to his wife, they obierve, with more ill-nature than 
wit, if his muse had been as coy as the appeared to be, 


“« How had he blefs’d mankind, and refcued us!” 
YOUNG. 


Pray, how were mankind to have been bleffed by the coynefs of his mufe? 
They were under no obligation to purchafe his work, and, if fo, certainly 
not to read it’ N. Bloomfield had the misfortune to have an indifercet and 
indifcriminating friend, who pours out his praile in ridiculous profution, in 
his old terms of joctic spirit, force of colouring, energy, pathos, and vivifying life !! 
This, as they jufily eblerve, would certainly heighten the difappointment 
of the reader ; but it was not neceflary to run into the other extreme, nor 
was it candid to expect any eee exactnels of ttyle, or correétnels of me- 
taphor, from a man, whofe life had been confumed in the deftruétive drud- 
gery of bufinefs, and whofe moments of ftudy had been fnatched in the in- 
tervals from toil. So much for the Monthly éa-Justice! To candour, I pre- 
fume, they make no pretenfions; and we give them credit for their “ con- 
cern” for young authors. They feem to be concerned leit their readers fhould 
think of purchafing any works befide their own! 

White’s “ Clifton Grove,” and Amphlett’s poem of “ Invafion,” feem to 
have been taken up whenthey were in an ill humour; for old men are apt 
to be more frequently ill-humoured than young ones. They acknowledged, 
a month or two ago, a constant reader for 40 years! It is no wonder that in 
fuch “ long critical labours” they have had much “ refentment to encoun- 
ter,” and “ lamentation to withfiand ;” and that, at this time of life, the 
{fyould be frequently out of temper, after the repeated calls they muft have 
had for that article. But lamentation was unworthy a young man of Mr. 
White’s abilities; let him feduloufly pur!ue his ftudies with the means which 
he poflefies, and he will find more real fatisfaGtion derived from his own in- 
dependent exertion, than from the flippery connections of pride, or the ca 
pricious indulgences of patronage. 


« Shakefpeare and Burns from heav’n were fent, 
But and ———_—— from college !” 


In the poem of “ Invafion” are the following lines: 


«« Whim be my choice, with here and there a thade 
Of graver thought, to give its moral aid; 

For wit, I own it not, and have not time 

To leath it in the hue and cry of rhyme: 

I yield it all to you, ye profing elves ; 


These who expect it here have none themselves I” 
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The Monthly Reviewers appear to have “ expected” it, and quoted fome 
ten or twelve couplets, in'which they profefs not to have foundit. It would 
require little wit, methinks, to quote lines from any poem that (hall be nei- 
ther very witty nor very whimfical. The reviewers have certainly the ad- 
vaitage of the author here, for [ look upon them to be excelflively whimsical 
indeed! In a patlage necessarily descriptive, they alk whether the author 
means to be fatirical or whimtical ; and conclude with obferving, that * fach 
verifying is not the art of finking, but finking without art.” Pray, Mr. Edi- 
tor, to imitate their own expreilion, is this the art of damning or damning 
without art? But enough of damning and sinking. The Monthly Reviewers, 
in their remarks on poetry, are always fevere, and frequently ridiculoufly 
faitidious, and feem to have loft, to ule a line of Amphlett’s, 


as Their fire of fancy with their flow of blood.” 


An author has no means of retaliating againft reviewers, except the expen- 
five one of pamphletizing them, which 1s fimilar to a revenge propoled by 
one of the ancients, who, when applied to by a gentleman for juftice againit 
a tyler, who had fallen from the top of a houle on his relation and killed 
him, was advifed to get on the houte and fall on the tyler in return! ! Of 
the writers mentioned in this letter | know nothing, except that Bloomfield 
is the poor taylor, whofe butinefs one day is to look ftharp about him to 
provide a dinner for the next: that White and Amphlett are two young 
men, and that the former, has, by almoft unprecedented indultry, and amid 
all the diladvantages of poverty and dilireis, acquired a degree of know- 
ledge untommon for his age; and that Amphlett is a poor fchoolmaiier, 
who teaches little boys to read for fixpence per week, neither courting the 
countenance of the proud, nor heeding the contempt of the arrogant. Thele 
circumftances place the above writers in a very different fituation from a 
lazy corpulent Reviewer, who takes in his learning with turtle and venifon, 
and to whom he bears the fame refembiance as matter does te mind ! 


“ Scan.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 





InREVERBNCE OF A VOLUNTEER Corps, 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr, 


S I have always efleemed your Review and Magazine to be a faithful 
monitor in tbe caule of loyalty and religion, I take the liberty of tranf- 
mitting to you a circumflance which the friends of both in this neighbour- 
hood have contemplated with a mixture of pity and horror. It would be 
needlefs to repeat what has been enforced in your pages,+hat the principles 
of found loya'ty are infeparably allied to thofe of religion, and that the honett 
defender of his King and country will, at the fame time, bear true allegiance 
to the great Sovercign of heaven and earth. If the motives, which in- 
fluence the exertions of the military man, be right, he will not think the fa- 


vour and the affiflance of Heaven fuperfiuous, or prefumptuoufly imagine, 
while 
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while he grafps the mufket, and wields the fabre, that an arm of fleth, or 
weapons of mortal temper, will infure viory. 

When the holy flame of patriotifm was kindled by a confcioufnefs af na- 
tional danger, when every eye gleamed with indignation at the hoftile me- 
nace, and every bofom beat high with generous impatience to confront the 
injuftice, the inhumanity, the impicty of Frenchmen, it was natural to infer 
that this danger and this patriotic ardour would make us cherith with jea- 
lous regard every principle connected with the prefervation of our laws and 
our religion. When I looked upon our armies of volunteers, who, at the 
moment of alarm, ftepped forward from the quiet purfuits of civil life, to 
protect with their lives what Frenchmen have wildly profaned and trampled 
upon, and what Englihmen yet profes to revere, | was ready to pronounce, 
that the cenfures of modern degeneracy and profligacy, fometimes delivered 
from our pulpits, were mere declamation, and that the fhrines of Britith 
piety and virtue were yet undefiled, and would long be guarded with un- 
diminithed fanétity. My mind is even now anxious to reject the fuppoti- 
tion, thaf the patriotic {pirit of my countrymen could ever mani‘eit itielf in 
a manner that feems to imitate the mifrule and irreligion of our enemies, 
rather than the decency and pious regularity of Britons. ’ 

Our new/papers have been lately crowded with accounts of military affo- 
ciations in defence of the country, of prefeytation and coniecration of colours, 
of the orderly array, the eloquent harangue, and the devotional folemnity of 
the fcene. And furely they were grateful to the fcelings of all who love 
their country. I will alfo add, that, in my humble opimton, the imprefiive 
fanétions of religion are not mifapplied upon fuch oceafions. But, Mr. 
Fditor, when I tell you how this ceremony has been abufed, how fomething 
like Atheiftical irreverence has mingled with it, you will lament with me 
fuch an incongruity of conduét with the principles and interejis which they 
profels to defend. If inilances, fuch as the one I allude to, were to be tre- 
quent, our religion might bewail her{clf in the language of David: « If it 
had been an open enemy that had done me this dithonoar, I could have 
borne it; but when it is a companion, a familiar friend, (profeffionally lo at 
lealt,) that magnified himfelf againit me,” thefe I feel to be wrongs of me- 
lancholy importance. 

A day was announced for the prefentation and confecration of colours, 
belonging to a numerous corps of volunteers, in a city formerly diftinguith- 
ed for its attachment to to the canfe of loyalty and religion, Arter the cere- 
mony of prefentation, they marched with them to church to receive the 
benediction of their chaplain, and to hear a fermon. I know not what the 
rules of military difcipline may demand, (rules which, upon other occasions, 
it is well known how icrupulouily they have ob/erved,) but [ truft they can- 
not demand a facrifice of all religious feeling, and annihilate at once the de- 
cent veneration which is dae from foldiers, as well as citizens, to the Houfe 
of God. But, in this cafe, it was done, and, as it is faid, fyftematically, and 
by orders. You will {yppofe how every fpectator was firuck with afiontth- 
ment and difguft,.when every volunteer, excepting one folitary inflance 
marched into the church covered, and continued fo yo the fervice and 


the fermon'!! With what fenfations the minifter could offer up the humble 


and joint fupplications of iuch a congregation, to the Sovereign Dilpoler of 
the affairs of men, in that venerable fabric, or with what energy and effeé 


their cuaplain (a dignitary of our holy church as I am told) could — 
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beings fo little moved with any reverence for the duty or the place, I am 
utterly at a lofs to conjeéture. But, without adverting to many other indig- 
nities and deeds of profanation, the confufion, which muft be expected from 
_ this diforderly affemblage, in a great meafure precluded all polfibility of holy 
things reaching their ears or their hearts. The eloquence and the loya! ef- 
fufions of the preacher were therefore lavifhed in vain upon his worthy com- 

triots and feilow-foldiers, whatever a flattering new{paper may report. 

can only exprefs my with, that they could have heard, and would have 
better obeyed the words of one of their hymns or fongs, which I am informed 
was then fung. 


« Now again we'll ctowd his temple, 
Bow the knee before hit Throne, 

Plead the metcy he has promif’d, : 
Plead the name by which He’s known,” &c. 


But from Britith patriotifm, whenever it prefumes to excommunicate Bri- 
tifh piety, from all pride and hardnefs of heart, from all contempt of-the 
houfe, the word, and the commandment of God, may the fpirit of true wil- 
don and fuperior grace deliver us. B. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


IT‘ is our intention to prefix, by way of Preface, to our Appendix to the 
prefent Volume, which will appéar on the 1ft of June, a brief review of the 

litical ftate of Europe, which the readers of this Work will accept as a 
ubftitute for our monthly Summary of Politics. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Suffolk Frecholdér’s Communication is received. 
Anfwers to our other Corre/pondents in our next. 
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APPENDIX 


TO VOLUME XVII. 
ia 


Voyage en Iffande, fait par ordre de 8. M. Danoife, contenant des Obfer- 
vations fur les Mecurs et les Ufages des Habitans ; une Dejcription des 
Lacs, Rivieres, Glaciers, Sources Chaudes et Vilcans; des diverfes 
efpeces de Lerres, Prerres, Loffiles et Petrefactions; des Animaux, 
Potffons, et Infeéts, Se. Se. avecun Atlas; Traduit du Danois par 
Gauthier de Lapeyronie, Traducteur des Voyages de Pallas. A 
Paris, cher les freres Levrault, quai Maldquei; et a Strafbourg, 
chez les mémes. 

A ‘Fourney in Iceland, performed by order of his Danifh Majefly, con- 
taining Obfervations upon the Manners and Cuftoms of the Inbubitants; 
a Defcription of the Lakes, Rivers, Glaciers, Hot Springs, and Vol- 
canoes ; the different fpecies of Earths, Stones, Foffils, and Petrefac- 
tions; of Animals, Fifh, Infetis, Fe. Sc. With an Atlas; tranflated 
rom the Danifh, by Gauthier de Lapeyronie. -Tranflator of the 
Travels of Pallas. Lavrault, Paris, and Strafbourg. Five Vols. 
Svo. 

H* Danifh Majefty defiring to have a full and diftin® knowledge 

of the Ifland of Iceland, which may juftly be reckoned the 
moft interefting part of his pofleffions, both on account of the number 
of objects that it prefents to the fcientific enquirer, and alfo from the 
circumftance that it was one of the {pots where learning found refuge 
when banifhed. from the reft of Europe by the {warms of Barbarians 
who overran the Roman Empire, charged his Academy of Sciences 
to caufe a furvey to be made of that iflanc, of which hitherto the no- 
tions entertained were confideted as extremely vague and imperfect,— 

To accomplifh the object defired by his Majeity, the Academy catt 

their eyes upon two fcientific gentlemen of the names of Olaffen and 

Povelfen, the former of whom was born in Iceland, and the latter had 

refided there in quality of firft phyfician, From the obfervations of 

thefe two philofophers, and fome manu(cripts of other learned men, 
the work under confideratien was drawn up, undcr the aufpices of the 

King of Denmark, and the direétion of his Academy of Sciences,— 

Minute details are here given of every object that can inftruét, in- 

tereft, or entertain, and hardly any thing is left to be defired by rea- 

ders of every defcription. The plan adopted by the learncd travellers, 
and a fummary of the objects that engaged their attention, are as 


follow. 

The whole ifland is divided into quarters, which are fubdivided 
into diftrits or bailiwicks, and jufifdictions, With refpeét to each 
of 
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of thefe a defcription is given: 1ft, of their fituation, extent, and 
diftribution, the nature of the country, as well of thofe parts which 
are not inhabited as of thofe that are, the mountains, valleys, glaciers, 
volcanoes, rivers, lakes, fprings, mineral waters, ifles, temperature 
of the climate, and the variety of the feafons'; 2d, of the nature of 
the foil, the different forts of earths, ftones, minerals, foffils, petri- 
factions, and other fimilar objects ; 3d, of the fertility of the coun- 
tries, the meadows, grafs, opie, and their properties; 4th, of the 
fnhabitants, their genius and conformation, the difeafes to which they 
are fubject, their mode of life, induftry, manners, fciences, and arts ; 
sth, of animals of every kind, infects and conchology; 6th, of the 
natural phenomena, ancient and modern: 7th, of the eftablifhments, 
and the improvements made, and that ftill remain to be made; 8th, 
of the harbours of the ifland, and its commerce. The details on 
each of thefe fubjects are fuil, interefting, and inftructive, but we are 
prevented from entering into them minutely by the narrow limits with- 
in which a review muft neceflarily be confined. The plan adopted 
in this work, of courfe, occafions a multitude of repetitions. In- 
ftead, therefore, of following the travellers ftep by ftep, we fhall, in 
order to prevent confufion and tedium, depart from the order of the 
book as we fee occafion, {electing from abundance of curious matter 
what fhall appear to be moft-important. In the defcription of the dif- 
ferent parts of the ifland, the bock commences with one part of the 
Southern quarter, and concludes with the other parts of the fame di- 
vifion, but, for the fake of connection, the whole of this quarter fhall 
here be noticed together. The fouthern divifion or quarter of Iceland 
then contains the diftricts of Kiofar, Rangaarvalle, Aarnes, and 
Guldbringe. Minute details of the geographical divifions of each 

uarter and diftri would be uninterefting to the general reader. We 
fhall, the:efore, only obferve, with regard to the whole of the divi- 
fion, that.it prefents the figure of an irregular fquare, of which the 
Jargeft fide next the fea forms a line of about 25 geographical leagues 
in extent. The nature of the foil in this quarter is very various, as 
well as its fuperficies. The diftrict of Rangaarvaile is the moft excel- 
Jent as well as the moft extenfive and beautiful. The foil is good, cloie, 
dry, and covered with herbage, and, had it not been for the want of 
a fufficient quantity of wood, might be reckoned the fineft {pot in Ice- 
land ; fuch is the appearance of the inhabited part of this diftri@, but 
that portion which is uninhabited prefents an afpect hideous and bar- 
ren; of the latter defcription are thafe mountainous regions adjacent 
to Mount Hekla, which were formerly inhabited, and formed a con- 
fiderable canton. At prefent, however, nothing is feen there but 
fand, duft of pumice ftone and cinders, with rocks and calcinated 
ftone. From thefe Horrible places come thofe clouds of duft called 
Mifiur, which, when the wind blows from the eaft, defolates the foil 
and pafturage of Ramgaarvalie. The foil of the diftri&t of 4arnes is 
low and marfhy, but comparatively fertile, as it is lefs expofed to the 
action of fubterrancous fire, and the fhowers of athes. The diftri& 
of 
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of Guldbringe has been a)moft entirely ravaged and deftroyed by rivers 
of Java, with which it was formerly inundated. Some pieces of ex- 
cellent pafturage are found however between the mountains, and the 
arts next the fea prefent to the view feveral well cultivated fields.— 
he inhabiied part of the diitrit of Kiofar is mountainous, but thefe 
mountains are interiperfed with fuperb vallies and beautiful plains. — 
It is ‘divided ito fevera! diocefes and parifhes. The greater part of 
the coaft o ‘his quarter has a fandy bottom, and is peculiarly dange- 
rous to mariners on account of its breakers, notwithftanding which 
the people.are very expert and courageous in fifhing, though a great 
many lives are generally loft in its profecution. 

The Weftern quarter is divided into the diflris of Borgarford, 
Sneesfiaelds-naes, Dale-Bordeftrand, Ifefierd, and Strande- Seffel. Inthe 
diftri€t of Borgarfierd the pafturage is extremely good, perhaps more 
abundant than in any other part of the ifland. The fea coatft is very 
unequal, on accoont of a multitude of gulphs and bays, which have 
not as yet been diftin&lly marked in any chart. At fome diftance from 
the land there are a great many {mall iflands. The nature of the foil 
in this diftri€ is extremely varied, but the iad part of the low 
country is marfhy, fo that in fummer few paflages are found practica- 
ble. It is full of lofty mountains, which, in general, form part of 
that grand chain of hills that divides Iceland into fouth and north, 
From the tops of thefe hills are feen a vaft number of glaciers, though 
none, except that of Geitland, properly belongs to this diftriét. The 
greater part of the mountains appcar to have been formed by fubterra- 
neous fire. The two moft worthy of notice are the Vefter-fhard/beide 
and Geitland. The former is Jofty and very irregular in its form. 
The rocks of which it is compofed are of {tone transformed into the 
appearance of /ava by the action of fubterraneous fires, like a great 
part of the other mountains of Iceland. On the top there are feven 
pyramids, or rather feven chimnies of calcinated ftone, that ferve as 
vents to the volcanic flames. The largeft is thirty-three feet deep, 
and eight feet wide at the bottom, -but the opening at the top is only 
three feet wide. But the moft extraordinary mountain of this diftri& 
is that of Geitland, well known to every Icelander, both for its tower- 
ing height, and for the immenfe g/acier fettled upon it. Among other 
traditions concerning this mountain, the natives believe, upon the au- 
thority of fome of their annals, that in the middle of Geitland there is 
a deep valley, adorned with fuperb meadows, and inhabited bya {mail 
unknown colony. ‘This valley is alfo, they fay, ornamented with 
wood and the fineft paftures, which afford nourifhment to flocks and 
herds of vaft extent. The inhabitants they believe to be the defcen- 
dants of the ancient banditti and giants. Our travellers happened to 
meet with an account of the journey of two ecclefiaftics, who had the 
curiofity to vifit this glacier. This account ftated that the writers 
had, towards the evening, arrived at an extenfive valley, fituate in the 
glacier, but it was fo deep — they could not perceive whether or not 
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it was covered with herbage, and the fides leading to it fo fteep, that 
they could not venture to defcend. 

Our travellers refolved to vifit this glacier, not, as they obferve, 
with the expectation of finding any extraordinary race of men, but in 
compliance with the advice of the academy, which inftructed them 
to examine fome of thefe wonderful edifices of nature, with the moft 
fcrupulous attention, An account of their journey to the fummit of 
Geitland is then given, with a deiailed defciiption of the various ob- 
jects that came under their view in this hazardous enterprize. ‘There 
are a great many caverns in Iceland that afford indubitable proofs of 
the action of fubterraneous‘fire. “The moft remarkable and beft kaown 
is that of Sourther, in the dittrict of Borgarfiord. 

This cavern, according to the prevailing belief among the people, 
was the refidence of a giant called Sourtour, from whom it derived its 
name, and afterwards became the haunt of thieves and robbers. After 
theic return from Geitland, our travellers refolved to examine this ca- 
vern, which refolution they executed, much againft the inclination 
of the inhabitants, who afiérted that it was now inhabited by evil 
ipirits, who would not fail'to punifh the audacious curiofity of thofe 
who fhould difturb them in their retreat. Several holes from above 
ferved fortunately to admit the air, io that, with the help of torches, 
a tolerably minute examination was pratlicable. It is impoflible for 
us here to enter upon details, and therefore we fhall on!y obferve that 
in general the cavern was formed of thofe {tones that appear to have 
been melted inte /ava by the action of tubterraneous fires, a fpecies of 
{tone that is almott every where to be found in Iceland. No piece of 
armour, money, of any thing elfe was found that could lead to a con- 
clufion that the cavern had ever been penetrated completely before 
that time. 

Confidering the attention generally paid by the Icelanders to the 
prefervation ot fome traces of remarkable events that happen among 
them, it appears altonifhing that no greater number of ancient in{crip- 
tions are to be found in the ifland. What which is found at Borg is 
the moft ancient, and we fhall tranferibe the defcription given of it 
by the travetlers themtelves, 


« This infcription is written on a fione brought to the place from the 
mountain of Bawle, being a piece of that rock of a bafaltic nature of which 
the mountain is for the moft part conypoled. * * * * * The charaéters 
are fo much worn out that it was with exireme difficulty they could be re- 
cogaized, which difficulty was increafed by the circumitance of the ftone 
being broken into three pieces. The principal infcription is remarkable for 
its fimplicity. It is in large Runic charatters: Her lige Har] Kartan— 
«* Here lies Charles Kartan.”” After this are placed three fraight lines, 
but fo much worn out that they could not be decyphered, and as for the rett 
they appear only to have been injtialletters of words. It is however con- 
jeétured that thefe are the words intended, Fir7 svik af saart deydi—“« He 
Gied of the wounds given him by an affafin.” This Karran was defcended 
by the father’s fide from blood royal, fince his father was Olef, furnamed 
Pan, 
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Pau, ov account of his beauty and magnificence. His mother was fifter to 
Myr Kiastan, King of Iceland; his hittors reprefents him as a man of un- 
common fitll in medicine, and adds, that he turpailed all his cotemporaries 
in the arts that flourilhed ia thele remote times. He madea voyage to 
Norway, where he was well received by the king Olxf Tiyegesen, who con- 
verted him to the Chiifiian religion, He propo:ed to him to remain at his 
court, anc offered him one of the principal places in his kingdom; but 


re. . . > — . . 
Kiarton preferred returning to Iecland, where, at the infligation ofa woman 
of condition, he was aflailinated by fome of his friends near Svined al in the 


difirit of Dale. He died in 1003. Its (aid that before he féll under the 
repeated blows of his aflatlins, he defended himielf fer a long time with 
extraordinary valour. As the church of Borg was the nearelt, he was car- 
ried there and buried. Sworre Starleson, and other hittorians of Iceland, men- 
tion feveral particulars of the life of this Kartan /” 


The diftrict of Snecftaelds-naes, another fubdivifion of this quarter, 
received its name from its form bearing a contiderable refemblance to 
that of a promontory. The little iflands of this coaft are not Inha- 
bited. It abounds in metals and foffils, particulariy in that fort of 
ftone formed by volcanic matter, which is common over all Iceland, 
in mineral waters, mountains, rocks, and caverns, that appear to 
have been the vents of volcanoes. But the remarkab!e object in this 
diftriét is the mountain of Werfler “Foekhel, which, with a variety of 
fmaller hills, contains the glacier of Scheneafiald. This is reckoned the 
highelt mountain in Iceland, on which account our travetlers refolved 
to afcend to its fummit, notwithftandiag the cfforts of the inhabitants 
to diffuade them, by relating many dreadful ftories of the punithment 
inflicted by fpirits and phantoms upon all who made this rafh attempt. 
With grcat difficulty they accomplifhed their object, and a particular 
defcription is given of whatever remarkable eppearances they met 
with; fuch as the foflils, the formation and appearance of the glacier, 
the height of the mountain, the degree of cold on the top, the ca- 
verns, and appearances in the atmofphere. ‘The inhabitants of this 
diftriét tell a variety of fabulous ftories, connected with feveral objects 
that are found in.it, upon the authority of fome of their annais, which 
abound in the marvellous. From the mountainous and rocky nature 
of this diftriét, and the ravages of volcanic matter, the portion which 
is inhabited is comparative'y fmall. ‘That {mall portion however is 
fertile, and abounds in excellent pafturace. , 

The diftricts of Dale Bardeftrande-Ifefiord and Strande Syffel, form 
the remaining part of the weftern quarter. ‘Ihe defcription of thefe 
is particularly minute, and occupies a great part of the fecond, and 
the whole of the third volume. A variety.of details is given refpect- 
ing the nature of the country, its minerals, foffils, plants, animals, 
inhabitants, their manner of life, their fifheries and labours of every 
kind, their amufements, fuperftitious cuftoms, and the antiquities and 
phenomena of the diftri€t. From the prodigious number of facts re- 
lated refpecting each of thefe fubjects, we defpair of conveying any 
thing like a full and juft view of this part of the book to the reader 
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by any fummary or extract. It is impoffible for us, however, to 
omit mentioning the petrified ebony wood of Iceland, (lignum /ucco 
minerali infalitum, condenfatumque, or, according to Wormius, ¢be- 
num foffile Iflandicum) which has always attracted the attention of na- 
turalifts as a fingular curiofity of itskind. ‘This is a bed of petrified 
wood in the middle, between feveral beds of rocks above and below, 
Our travellers are of opinion that this muft have been once a foreft of, 
ebony, and we agree in the juftne(s of that opinion, as it appears im- 
poilible to account for this phenomenon upon any other fuppofition. 
Still a difficulty occurs; how came this wood to be petrified, but 
above al! how came it to be covered with feveral compact beds of folid 
rocks, to the height of 60 or a 100 fathoms? This can only be ac- 
counted for upon the fuppofition, that the phenomenon was occafioned 
by fome terrible convulfion of the earth produced by fubterraneous 
fires. This opinion we think much more rational than that of Wor- 
mius, a celebrated naturalift, who, ftaggered by the difficulty of the 
fuppofition that wood could have been placed in fuch a fituation, con- 
cluded that there in fact had never been a wood there, and that the 
whole_was a meie /ufus nature. This conclufion, drawn in direét 
contradiction to the moft palpable appearances, for the leaves, branches, 
fibres, knobs, &c. &c. are, though in a petrified ftate, diltindtly vi- 
fible, as well as contrary to experience and analogy, we think much 
more difficult to be admitted, than the fuppofition already fuggefted. 
Befides, when it is confidered what aftonifhing changes have been 
produced in many inftances in Iceland by the awful convulfions of the 
earth occafioned by fubterraneous fires, the opinion which we have 
referred to will not appear fo extravagant ; and this opinion is more- 
over corroborated by the evident traces of the ation of valcano, which 
the rock itfelf exhibits through the whole of its extent, This petri- 
fied wood is often ufed by the inhabitants as a medicine, efpeciall 
againit {pafms in the bowels, and fometimes alfo, as fuel. The face 
of the country in thefe diftriéts is very unequal, but in fome parts the 
pafturage is fo good that the fheep can eafily {ubfift upon it, even in 
winter, . 
The Morthern uarter of Iceland comprehends the diftri&ts of Hu- 
nevand," Mavincieadk. and Thingoer, This quarter in point of 
cultivation is the moft impertant in Iceland, and the population is 
more numerous than that of any other quarter, except the fouthern. 
The face of the country is here beautifully diverfifyed with gulphs, 
vallies, promontories, defiles, ®d mountains, which. are volcanic, 
The inhabitants are fometimes in great danger. from the pieces of 
rock that are loofened by the action of fubterraneous fires from the 
mountains, and rufh down into the plain, carrying every thing before 
them, Our travellers have given a detail of the divifions; qualities 
of the foil, and the natural curiofities of this quarter, though in rather 
a more curfory manner than in the laft. The moft remarkable of 
thefe curiolities is the mountain of Hveravalle, in the canton of Skake- 
frord, famous over all Iceland under the name of the bellowing pone 
aving 
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Having heard many particulars refpeGting this hill, efpecially concern- 
ing its fingular property of tending forth a bellowing noife, which 
was heard at a great diftance, and the accounts given by the inhabi- 
tants, who were afraid to approach it, not being fatisfactory, they re- 
folved to vifit it, and their narrative is as follows. 


“« On the 18th of September, as we pafled in view of this hill, we dif- 
covered at a ciliance a thick {moke that proceeded trom it, and rofe to a 
great height inthe air. When we came within the diitance of a quarter of 
a league; we obferved diflinétly that the {moke was exhaled from three dif- 
ferent places, and heard, as from afar, a noite relembling the roaring of a 
lion, but accompanied with a whiltling, that founded in a manner the moft 
piercing to ourears. Our hories were {cared, erééted their ears, and it was 
with confiderable difficulty we could make them advance. At lai we were 
obliged to difmount, and ition them at fume difiance, and perform the ret 
of our journey on foot. The firit object that arretied our attention was a 
white round little hill, from whence the {moke iilued with impetuofity by 
three narrow winding apertures, which occafioned the whiltlng. Thee 
{mall openings were about two inches in diameter; the borders were of a 
red colour, mixed with whiteand green. We endeavoured to found them, 
but were unable, on account of their finuofity. The little fiones which we 
threw into them were iniiantly forced out, and the flat fiones with which 
we attempted to cover the mouths of the apertures were immediately driven 
away by the preflure of the {(moke. While we fiood near them, it was .im- 
pollible for us to hear ourlelves even when calling out as loudly as we could, 
In other re(pe€is Hveravaile is a large valley full of herb: ge, and might be 
inhabited were it not for its height and its pofition, On the north of the 
glacier of Ba/d Jokul, we faw feveral {wans |wimming near the bellowing 
hill, and in a rivulet that flows at no great difiance we oblerved fome trout. 
The ground here is never frozen in winter, on account of the fubterraneous 
fires, the beat of which we very fentibly felt. Near the hill are three large 
hot-iprings, where we perceived a great many petrifa€tions.” 

This quarter, notwithftanding its northern fituation, is very fertile 
in pafturage, and produces plants in abundance. ‘The petrified ebony 
wood is alfo found here in confiderable quantities. In the diftrict of 
Hunevande, in this divifion, the art of printing introduced into Ice- 
land, in 1543, bya Swedith prieft, called John Matthiefon, was firkt 
exercifed. i human fkeleton, dug up in 1748, in the prefbytery of 
Rargenil, was fhewn to our travellers. The bones were large and 
{ftrong, and feemed to have belonged toa perfon of more than ordinary 
fize. This tkeleton, from fome particulars in the annals of Iceland, 
appeared to be above 8oo years old. 

A terrible and deftructive meteor was feen in the year 1730, which 
often fell fuddenly upon the people and inftantly killed thofe who came 
within the fphere of its influence. Theinhabitants called it the Spirit 
of Satan, and the clergyman of the diftriét ordered public prayers to 
be offered up, and Divine Service to be celebrated, with a view to 


avert this dreadful vifitation. Since the year 1735 it has never ap- 
peared, which the inhabitants afcribe to the influence of their devo- 


tions, 
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The Eaftern quarter of Iceland is divided into the diftriQs of Mule 
and Skaftefield. Its extent, including the mountains and fandy de- 
ferts, is very confiderable, but the proportion which is cultivated and 
inhabited is exceedingly finall. This quarter is the moft mountain- 
ous of al! the divifions of Iceland, efpecially the diftrict of Skafefield, 
which, excepting a few {pots on the eaft and wett of j it, prefents little 
elfe than volcanoes and plains of fand, pumice- ftone, and cinders. 
The foil of the diftri& of Mule is lefs barren, as the glaciers are not 
fo numerous, and con{equently the rivers that flow from them do not 
occafion thofe terrible devaftations that are often produced in the pre- 
ceding diftri. _Moft of the mountains vomit flames and water at the 
fame time. In this refpeét the mountains of Katlegie/a ftands con- 
fpicuous. An account of its eruption in the year 1755, which feem- 
ed to the inhabitants to threaten the deftiuction of the whole ifland, 
is given by our travellers: ** This eruption was announced and ac- 
companied by frequent and oft-repeated fhocks of an earthquake, 
which continued for feveral days.. The mountain emitted pillars of 
flame and water alternately, while the earth fhook in a dreadful man- 
ner, and loud and deep claps of fubterrancous thunder fucceeded each 
other without intermificn., Torrents of water rufhed with the moft 
dreadful violence fiom the mountain, carrying along with them little 
mountains of ice, in which enormous rocks were fixed of the fize of 
ordinary houfes.” The nature and properties of this water, and of 
the {tones thrown from the crater of the volcano, are here defcribed, 
together with feveral other particulars, which our limits preclude us 
from noticing The prodigious quantity of fire emitted from the vol- 
cano, gave the heavens the appearance of being in flames, and the in- 
habitants, in ftupid confternation, believed the moment ‘of univerfal 
deftruction was come. The effects of this eruption are then ftated, 
one of the chief of which was the complete devaftation of al! the places 
in the neighbourhood by means of the torrents, and the fhowers of 
fand and afhes that fell for a great way round. In this part of the 
book, a great many intercfling details are to be found reletive to the 
nature, origin, and formation of glaciers in general, with feveral facts 
connected with the giaciers of this quarter in particular, The fourth 
volume concludes with a defcription of the minerals, foffils, plants, 
and animals of this divifion. 

The fifth and laft volume is employed in defcribing thofe parts of 
the fouthern quarter, which were laft vifited by our travellers. ‘The 

objects which occupied their attention in thefe diftri€s were in ceneral 
the fame as thofe defcribed in treating of the other quarters. bi 
diftric of Rargaarvalie is particularly remarkable, on account of i 
terrible voléano. {he well-informed reader will immediately ne 
ceive that we aliuce to Mount Hek/a, fo famous both zmong the na- 
tives, and all the civilized nations of the world. The -height and fize 
of this mountain, however, are trifling, compared with many others 
in different parts of the ifland ; but the dreadful grandeur of its erup- 
tions, the terrible and extended devaftation which it has {pread around 
ae 4 . it, 
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it, have conferred upon it a terrific fuperiority.. "The environs of 
Mount Hekia prevent a difmal fpeétacle of wide-{pread defolation. 
The neighbouring country, once the fineft in Iceland, is partly inun- 
dated with rivers of melted ftone, partly buried under the volcanic 
matter, and covered with pumice-ftene, cinders, and fand. Neither 
plant ner herb is to be feen for two leagues round the mountain, as 
the foil confifts of fcoriated earth, with red and black pumice-flone 
reduced to afhes. Our travellers obferve, that they found great diffi- 
culty in afcending, as the roc’s, from the aétion of the fire, were ia 
general rea'y to crumble in pieces under their fect.. From this cir- 
cumftance an idea may be conceived of the intenfity of the heat, 
which has in a manner confumed the whole mountain, fo that, if the 
voicano burns with great fury for any long time, the whole of Mount 
Hekla will become a heap of cinders, From the fat that Hekla in 
Iceland, and Etna in Sicily, generally burn at the fame time, it has 
been prefumed by fome learned men, that there is a fecret communi- 
cation between them. It is more probable, however, that there are 
communications between Mount Fekla and the other volcanoes and 
glaciers of Iceland, and that al] of them are connected with the fea, 
which accounts for the prodigious quantity of water that is generally 
thrown up along withthe fire. The intervals between the eruptions ef 
Mount Hekla are very unequal, being two, five, o1 ten years, and fome- 
times even fixty. Upwards of feventy years have elapfed fince the laft 
eruption, on which account the inhabitants of that part of the ifland 
live in conftant terror, left the next eruption fhould, from the length 
of the intervening fpace, be more terrible than any of the preceding. 
The circumference of this mountain is from three to four leagues, 
and its height above the level of the fand, at the bottom of the rampart 
of lava, about three thoufand feet. Its elevation above the Jevel of 
the fea has not yet been diilinétly afcertained. It is not furprifing 
that the horrific nature of this place fhould have given occafion to 
many fuperflitious notions concerning it among the vulgar. The 
gencrality of the people are of opinion that the mountain is guarded 
by birds with iron tills, and that thefe frightful places are the abodes 
of damned fpirits. 

With regard to the charadter of the people of Iceland, it varies a 
good deal according to their fituation. In general, however, they 
are fimple, virtuous, and faithful, though not without many excep- 
tions, efpecially among the inhabitants of the fea coaft, whofe man- 
ners are in feveral places extremely corrupted. Their conftitutions 
are in general robuft and healthy, and their bodies well formed, and 
of the middle fize, excepting, however, thofe whofe common occupa- 
tion is fifhing, among whom the nature of their employment ferves 
to produce difeafe and decrepitude. The general occupation of the 
inhabitants of Iceland is fifhing or rearing of cattle, and their food, 
therefore, principally confifts in fith, flefh, and milk, prepared in a 
variety of ways. Their commerce of exportation, as may be cafily 
concluded, confifts chiefly of fifh, cattle, and checfe, with ama 
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Wood and metals. Their principal domeftic animals are horfes, cows, 
and fheep. The inhabitants of Iceland are fond of play, and are well 
verfed in feveral difficult games, efpecially that of chefs, which they 
manage with uncommon {kill. Their principal amufement during 
the winter is reading the hiftory of Iceland, the various changes the 
country has undergone fince it was fiift peopled from Norway, and 
the actions and lives of their moft celebrated men. They are remark- 
ably fuperftitious, and firm believers in the power of magic, which has, 
however, of late fallen into difrepute among them. ‘This, as well as 
the hypochondriacifm to which they are extremely fubject, may be 
confidered as the effect of the gloomy nature of the country. 

Without entering any farther into the fubject of theie volumes, 
which contain a prodigious multitude of faéts, related in a detailed 
and (cattered form, and uf which, theretore, it is difficult to give even 
a general view ; we may obferve, upon the whole, that in this work 


the inveftigation of Iceland is fo complete, and the details are fo mi- ~ 


nute and various, that little more remains to be done by travellers, or 
to be defired by readers, of whatever defcription they may be. As 
objects of the fame nature muft frequently be found in different places, 
it will be evident from the plan of the work, that to the.foreign read- 
er the famenefs and minutenefs of many parts of the book mutt be 
tedious and tirefome. But we muft judge of the work by the manner 
in which the compilers executed the objeét which they had in view. 
This was to give as complete a view as poffible of every object in Ice- 
land, that could be of importance for the Daniith government to know. 
To execute this plan, therefore, required the moft minute and particu- 
Jar detail, both of different objects, and of the different local fituations 
occupied by each. Judging of the book upon this principle, then, it 
certainly deferves very high praife, as it contains a fund of amufement 
and inftruétion, not to be met with in any other publication on the 
fame fubje&t. The ftyle is fimple and perfpicuous, but neither mean 
nor inelegant ; and, as a collection of interefting facts, relative to the 
natural hiftory of Iceland, the work may, upon the whole, be faid to 


ftand unrivalled. 


D’Ivernois’s Five Promifes, &c. 
(Concluded from Vol. xvi. P. 473.) 


{ our laft appendix we gave a brief fketch of the * introduction” 
to this interefting. publication, the body of which we fhali now 
proceed to analyfe. Previous to his fpecification of the five promifes 
which the Corfican ufurper has broken, the author enters into fome 
preliminary obfervations on the actual ftate of the French republic, 
in which he fhews that all the merit afcribed, by the Confular para- 
fites, to the change which has taken place fince the ufurpation of the 
f{upreme power by Buenaparté, is imputable only to the — 
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from republican manners and laws, in order to approximate to ancient 
monarchical cuftoms and eftablifhments. 

** If order and a fegular police again begin to prevail in moft of 
the provinces ; if factions are in chains and tetters; if vagabonds and 
crimes vifibly diminifh throughout France, it is becaufe Bonaparte 
(Buonaparté) has already refcued them from the evils of a divided and 
attenuated power, by viding at the head of each of them an intend- 
ant, who, under the name of prefec?, brings all things back to royalty, 
and receives, in the name of the fupreme head of the {tate, the fub- 
miffion and homage due to his archetype. The more thefe new go- 
vernors have aflumed, like their matter, the imperious tone of com- 
mand, the mofe implicit has been the obedience of the governed, and 
the greater has been the extent, the promptitude, and the energy of 
their power, 

Sir Francis traces this approximation to the conftitution of the old 
monarchy of France, through various other branches of the admini- 
ftration ; fo that the merit afcribed to the ufurper, it feems, is founded 
foiely on his perjury, for having fworn, aud that repeatedly, to pre- 
ferve the republic one and indivifible, and its bafis Aberty and equality, 
every departhre from the fpirit and forms of republicani{m, every vio- 
lation of liberty and equality, is a breach of his oath, an act of deli- 
berate perjury. But perjury is a peccadillo, in aman who has fuch 
monftrous crimes to anfwer for, as Buonaparté has.. ‘Ihe author ad- 
mits, that the reftrictions which he has impofed on the prefs were, in 
many refpects, neceflary, for he contends, that the fame degree of 
freedom, in that refpeét, which Britons enjoy, would te fatal to the 
French government, whether monarchical or republican. 


«* T mean not, however, to affert, that the minifters of the Conful do not 
extend too far the inquifitorial surveillance they have arrogated over the 
prefs. The regulation, which charges his prefects with the examination and 
approbation of the pastoral letters and other papers issued by the bishops or their vicars, 
appears to me as great and as unnecellary an outrage on the rights of the 
rhuicd and of religion, as the edict of the King of Etruria, giving his bifhops 
the power of examining all books imperted or printed in his dominions, om 
any subject whatever, is to pee and fcience. Of this edict the Firft 
Conful’s official paper made a fubjeét of reproach to that monarch, com- 
plaining, that tdis step was a satire upon France. It will now be ealy for Tut 
cany to retort the charge, by faying, that this new regulation of the Conful 
is a satire upon that edict. ut it is difficult to determine, which of the two 
is the fevereft fatire on the age of Bonaparte. Far be it from me, however, 
to palliate thefe extravagances, while juliifying the French government for 
having placed all the journalilis under the eye and rod of the police. Still 
lefs would I deny, that the latter abufe their power to a moft ftriking de- 
gree. But, in {o delicate a jurildition, it would be almoft as impraéticable 
for them to adhere to a juft medium, as it is for the writers they are employ- 
ed to reftrain. The chief point is, to weigh the individual abufes of the 
right of cenfure againft the extenfive abules it prevents, and to determine 
which is, in the prefent fate of affairs, the leaft crying evil. 


We agree with Sir Francis, that experience has fhewn the — 
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of intrufting Frenchmen with the fame portion of liberty which Bri- 
tons enjoy ; and, whatever our p/slanthropifls may fay, however our 
Whigs may {narl, we contend that it is neceflary, as well for their 
own happinefs, as for the tranquillity of their neighbours, that they 
fhould be ruled with a rod cf iron. We do not, therefore, condemn 
Buonaparté, merely becaufe he fo rules them, but becaufe, in fo ruling 
them, he is guilty of perjury, and of treafon, again{t that /overeignty 
of the people which he has again and again recognized, and becaufe he 
has_the deteftable hypocrify to infult mankind, by having /iberty and 
equality inceflantly in his mouth, and by {till placing them at the head 
of his military laws, his defpotic mandates, and his tyrannical decrees, 


« But let not Bonaparte deceive himfelf. It is only by rendering the 
yoke of cenfure to which he has fubjected them extremely light, that he can 
hope it will be endured. He will be greatly miftaken, if he eftimates the 
future docility of the French by their prefent temporary laflitude, or if he 


fuffers himfelf to be intoxicated by the innumerable addreiles that fuppli-- 


cate him to confult his fower alone. Perhaps he will not be able to retain 
that power, unlefs he conceal the band that wields it with more care than 
he has hitherto employed, difgnife his authority without relaxing fiom its 
energy, and inceflantly guide himfell by the maxim eniorced by Galba to 
Pifo, which is fo peculiarly applicable to the nation that have placed their 
defiiny in his hands: ‘ /mperaturus es hominibus, qui nec totam servitutem frati ios 
sunt, nec totam li/ertatem.”’ : 


Sir Francis next alludes to Buonaparté’s conduct to the blacks, 
which, however, he afterwards difcufles more at Jarge. 


** Some men upbraid him with having promifed them liberty; others, 
with having retracied that promile. It is too true, that immediately afier 
bis return from Saint Cloud, and before his revolutionary enthufialm had 
fublided, he wrote to them with his own'hand, Brave Blacks, REMEMBER 
that the French nation RECOGNIZES your LIBERTY and the YQUALITY of your 
rights. tis no lefts true, however, that two years after, Bonaparte himfelf 
did not remember it. For not content with pardoning the illes of France 
and Reunion, which, in fpite of his leffons, had pertifted in not recognizing rhe 
equality of their negroes, he even called this diiobediencé an act of fidelity, 
ee which he rewarded them, by declarmg they had no longer any caule to 
fear, that the mother mit would enact the Tides of the whites by giving lt 
berty to the blacks. —Martinico has preserved slavery, he added, and slavery shall be 
there preserved. This was the groffeii outrage that had been uttered againtt 
the declaration of the rights of man. But as not one of the legiflators he 
was addrefling appeared to take the leaft exception, it is evident they at 
length perceived, that the rights of property, and the imperious neceility of 
Jocal circumfiance, are {ti!l more imprefcriptible than what were but the 
other day characterifed as eternal principles. No doubt many of them mur- 
mur in fecret at this proceeding of the Conful; but would he have aéted 
more wilely, had he declared, like one of his predecetiors, Perish our colonies, 
if but the (grand) principles remain! In faét, his firft error was the letter he 
wrote to the negroes; yet, when he thas facrificed his pride to the intereiis 
of the colonies, this inconfiftency but gave him a new claim to the grati- 
tude of France; npr did it perhaps require lefs courage, than he difplayed 
in his moft hard-fought battles. But unfortunately the error we are {peak- 
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ing of is neither the. laft nor the greateit he has to reproach himfelf with to- 
ward St. Domingo, as we hall oon have occafion to perceive.” 


After thefe previous remarks, our author preceeds to fpecify ** the 
five grand promifes,” which ave the principal objects of his difcuffion, 
viz. 


“ To found his government on the sacred rights of property, and put an 
end to all meatures of confilcation ;—to r vmect, and cause to be respected at 
home, the conftitution of the year VIII ;—to conquer peace abroad, without 
ever abusing his victories in order to rise ia his Aretensions, OF aygr andize France’ 
beyond the limits aligned her by nature ;—to estadlish the peace of the re- 
public, and the happinefs of Europe, on the faish of treaties, without inter- 
fering in the domeitic affat:s of other nations ;—and, latily, to restore the pub- 
lic credit by an inviolable fidelity to all the engagements of the flate.—I fhall 
take a view of each in fuccetlion.” 


Our author confiders his obfervanee of thefe refpective promifes in 
the order in which he has arranged them. The firft, ** refpect for 
property,” is certainly not the leaft important. Sir Francis fhews 
how this promife has been objerved, in refpect of the emigrants, whofe 
names have been erafed from the fatal lift of profcription. It had 
hitherto been a maxim even with all the republican rulers themfelves, 
that every fuch perfon refumed, by the act of erafure, ** as of full 
right, the pofleffion of all his unfold fequettrated property.” But it 
was referved for Buonaparté to exceed the tyranny of Robefpierre him- 
felf, by depriving thofe emigrants, his mercy to whom has been fo 
loudly vaunted by his parafices, of the only part of their property, al- 
moft, that remained unfold, the foref’s. What no preceding tyrant 
had dared to do, he has done, by decieeing, “ that, under no pretext 
whatever, should the fequeftrations be taken off! Our author thea 
quotes fome other Confular mandates equally tyrannical, in refpect of 
the emigrants, and remarks: é 


« Thus, this pretended definitive erasure, fo ardently defired, and by fome 
fo dearly purchaled, does not amount even to a political white-wathing. 
On the one hand, the feque/tration of their unfold forelis is continued, as if 
they were fill charged with having unlawfully emigrated ; on the other, 
a profound filence is obferved relative to the promiled indemnities, by which 
is evidently meant, that this promife is retracted. Lattly, their perfouts are 
placed en surveillance, that is to lay, under the pains and penalties of the 
acculation, from’ which they have been exonerated. Incredible as it may 
appear, many prefecis, and almoft all the new archbifhops and bilhops, de- 
finitively eraled previous to the act oi amneliy, are fubjected to this surweil- 
lance, of which the confequence is no lefs than a chance of being legally ba- 
nifhed from their diocefes, and even, should circumstances require, deported im 
mais to Cayenne, provided the council of ftate have Acard the order for their 


deportation read. I doubt much, if the Pope, when he figned the concor- 


dat. underfiood it in this fenie; and perhaps he alluded to this explanatory 
’ . * . . , . . 

article, when he complained to his cardinals, that oiher articles, of which he 

bnew nothing, were at the iame time publifhed in France. But, with regard 


to the French whe had been definitively erafed during the eighteen pre- 
ce, iy 
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ceding months, it will be admitted, that the Conful’s minifter did not de- 
ceive them, when, at the very time he invited them to come and prove their 
innocence, he apprifed them, that the hepes with which they flattered them- 
felves would, to them, prove a deceitful illusion. 

“« Thefe are the principal points of this act of amnefty, intended, if we 
may believe the preamble, to substitute indulgence for severity, and to dispose every 
heart to an oblivion of the past.” 


. Such are the tender mercies of an ufurping tyrant! But this is not 
the only inftance in which Buonaparte has left his predeceflors far be- 
hind in the race of tyranny. 


“ To form an accurate idea of the new fpecies of expropriation of which 
I am now to fpeak, we muft go back to the famous decree of the year III, 
which, under the name of right of jre-succession, took from every father or 
afcendant of an emigrant, and in the lifetime of the former, that portion of the 


, 
, 


inheritance, which, after his deaii, would eventually have defcended to the - 


emigrant, had the latter not quitted France. 

«« Obferve, that this decree, unpjecedented in the annals of hiftory, and 
the firit conception of which entirely belongs to the French republic, took 
no account, whether the father thus de(poiled of his property was a republi- 
can or a royalift; nor whether he was likely to have other children, tubje- 
quent to the partition, who would then have an equal right to thare his pa- 
trimony. Hence this law was generally deemed {fo atrocious, that the Di- 
rectory themfelves only dared to put it in force with confiderable modifica- 
tions. Whether through weaknels, or fear of making enemies, or perhaps 
from a feeling of jultice toward thofe Frenchmen, who, though fathers of 
emigrated royalifts, were themielves true republicans, they fcarcely enforced 
their right of pre-fucceffion, except againft a few marked families, and 
where the magnitnde of the inheritance to be divided tempted them to brave 
the odium of an a¢t, which punilhed the fathers for the pretended crimes of 
their children. 

« The Confular government is the firii that has proceeded, without ex- 
ception, as without remorfe, to thefe partitions of pre-fucceflion ; and its 
aftivity, in this refpect, has been fo fuccefsful, that this is the only branch 
of the revenue that has yielded, in the year VIII, more than its eftimated 
produce. I am forry I cannot afcertain the {pecific amount; but it was 

recilely to conceal this, that the public accounts only fiate, in one grand 
total, the {ums received by the Regie de ’enrégiitrement, which was charged, 
among other objects, with the management of thefe partitions. We {hall 

refently fee, that, at the period when the amnefty was granted to the pro- 
cribed, there only remained to be fhared with their families a few eftates, 
either too {mall to be divided, or declared incapable of partition by the ex- 
jferts appointed to furvey them, Under thefe circumfiances, the minifter of 
finance feems to have been convinced, not only that this impure fiream was 
nearly exhaufied, but that to purfue it any longer would be to facrifice, 
without advantage, the duties of enrégiftrement*, which the treafury would 
have received on many eltates, the fale of which was {ulpended for no other 
reafon, than becaufe thofe, who would otherwife be tempted to purchafe, 





« * A percentage on all transfers of property, whether by defcent or 
fale. 7.” 
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were fearful of being fooner or later involved in the intricacies and {nares 
of pre-fuccellion ; for in April 1892, that minifter propofed, if not to relin- 
quiih all further partitions, at leat to mitigate their injuftice, b promifing 
compenfations to the families who fhould have other children after the par- 
tition. Never, indeed, was propofal more juft; for there already exiits a 
pretty numerous clafs of little refudlicoles, as they are called, born upon the 
foil of the republic, who, though {prang from parents that have never left 
it, are notwithfianding half dinuherited, by her laws, for the crime of emi- 
gration: Queis prius injuria quam vita certa effet. : 

«« The privy council, however, to whom Bonaparte referred this propofal, 
decided as follows: ‘ The projet of an arrété, propofed by the minifter, is 
contrary to the law of the 9th of Floreal, in the year III. The partition of 
pre-fucceflion, eftablifhed by that law, is in faét a final compromile between 
the afcendant and the republic ; confequently, whatever events may have 
taken place fubfequent to the completion of the partition, whether thofe 
who were acculed of emigration have obtained their definitive erafure or 
not, the whole is consummated for ever; and, let what will happen, neither party 
has any thing to demand of the other.” 

So far we have no caufe for furprife; and thofe muft have grofsly de- 
ceived themfelves, who ceuld cherifh a hope of inducing the treaiury to re- 
linquith a partition that was confummated. Still lefs ought we to be fur- 
priled, that the act of amnetty, which was patfed a few dase afier, ftipula- 
ted, that thofe who fhall take the benefit of it, shall wot in any case, or under any 
pretext, attack the fartitions of pre-succession. 

“ Had the Confular government confined themfelves to not giving u 
any portion of the prey that had already been fold, and its produce teen 
ed, we could only have lamented their poverty, and its calamitous efiedts. 
But we fhall prefently fee, that they purfued the refidue of vip aby with 
unprecedented rapacity. Will it be believed, that, becaufe the few landed 
eftates on which they have fome claim of pre-fucceflion are not susceptible of 
ape they have caufed them to be declared susceptible of sale; fo that, in 
ieu of taking, for inftance, ten acres fiom an eitate of fifty, they fell the 
whole eftate! Such is the only modification Bonaparte has confented, in 
the year X, to apply to the law which Robelpierre had procured in the yea 
III. The following is the new decree, which no one, indeed, could have 
comprehended without thefe introductory explanations. It forms the tenth 
article of the new revenue laws, fanctioned in May 1802, for the improve- 
ment of the finances of the current year, 

« The landed eftates, of which the republic has poffeffion in right of parti- 
tion, and which thall be declared not to be fufceptible of egy thall be 
sold in totality, and with the fame forms, and under the fame conditions, as 
thoie eftates, the whole of which belong to it without participation of indi- 
viduals; and the co-proprietors fhall receive, at the periods appointed, their 
portion of the purchafe-money,’ 

«* The conditions alluded to are, firft, to find buyers, who will give ten 
years purchase, engaging to pay for them by five inftalments within the {pace 
of four years ; fecondly, that the purchasers thall themfelves pay to the indi- 
vidual expropriated his thare of the purchafe-money. It was felt, it feems, 
that, if the money were paid into the national treafury, the expropriated 
would run a rifk of never receiving a farthing ; and, therefore, by {pecial fa- 
vour, they are allowed to become the direct creditors of the purchafes, to 
whom their eftates are to be transferred, ? 

“To 
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“ To form an idea of the deplorable fituation of this clafs of French citi- 
zens, we have only to imagine a father of fiye children, one of whom has 
emigrated, while the other four have been receiving honourable wounds in 
the fervice of the republic. Ifhis eftate be declared not fulceptible of par- 
tition, it is fold in torality, and transferred to any one who chooles to offer a 
third of its ancient value, of which price the father and his four republican 
children will only receive, in the {pace of four years, their quota of about 
fix-fevenths, I fay, about six-sevensis, bevaule the law of the year II] had 
the generofity to reckon the father among the fharers, and even to grant 
him a fomewhat larger portion than his children. Such are the late fakes, 
and thofe which are now hurrying over, before the profcribed, but recalled, 
fon, has time to return, and thew that he is not politically dead—that he is 
no longer even an emigrant—that he has obtained the benefit of the amnetiy 
—that he is a citizen of France—that he is eligible, the very next day, even 
to the office of Firit Conful. 
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“« This lait financial operation of Bonaparte is perhaps the more worthy © 


of a diltinguifhed place in the hiltory of bis reign, becau(le it is by no means 
uncommon to meet with very intelligent men, who allow him great credit 
for having put a tiop to confiications, and for having completely fulfilled 
that prophecy of one of his hitlorians: [He confiscates not, and he recalls the pro- 
scribed*.” 


The whole of this difcuffion is extremely interefting, and every 
one who wifhes to appreciate the difpofition, the character, and the 
policy of this wily Corfican, would do well to attend to it. We con- 
cur with Sir Francis in thinking, that the only ray of truth, vifible in 
any of the numerous adulatory addrefles prefented.to the Firlt Conful, 
and exceeded only by thofe of a fimilar nature, prefented to his wor- 
thy predecellor, Robefpierre, is to be feen in that of the Department 
de L’ Aude, in which he is thanked for having ** terminated the revo- 
lution, by meking the principles that commenced it TRIUMPH.” ‘Thefe 
flaves of his knew their man much better than our Englifh tourifts, 
fome of whom have not bluthed to compliment him, for de/roying the 
revolutionary principles. ‘The auchor obferves, that, in reipect of his 
treatment of the emigrants, he has been obliged to enter into details 
that may appear tedious to fome of his readers, but that the fame length 
of difcuffion will not be neceflary with the two laft decrees of {polia- 
tion which he has to notice. 


“* Thefe, it will be fuflicient to tranfcribe, and place them befide the 
treaty, by which France had folemnly pledged herfelf to a contrary line of 
conduct, when, in December 1798, the king of Sardinia ceded to her, not 
the fovereignty of Piedmont, but merely the provilory, that is, the temporary 
exercile of his authority, and upon the following conditions: 


“ Treaty cr. Turin, dated the “ CorsuLar Arretes, dated the 

10th of December 1798. 29th of June and 16th of Augult 
1802. 

« Art. V. ‘ No change shall be “ The monattic orders ind fecular 





« * Evay on the art of rendering revolutions ufeful,. Paris, an. X.” 
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made in-any matter relating to the 
catholic religion, or to the fecurity 
of individuals, and of /roferty,’ 


“Ttem. ‘The Piédmontefe, who 
are defirous of removing and refiding 
elfewhere, thall have liberty to quit 
the territory with their moveable ef- 
feéts duly afcertained, to sell and con- 
vert into money their proferty and the 
debts due to them, and to export the 
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confraternities are suppressed through- 
out the fix departments of the twen- 
ty-feventh military divifion. All the 
property ofevery kind whatfoever, de- 
longing to the fuppreiled eftablifh- 
ments, are placed in the hands of the 
nation.’ 

“‘ All the abfentees, even thofe 
who fill diplomatic or adminiftrative 
offices under the ci-devant prince, are 
permitted to return home, and a de- 
lay is granted them till the 1{t of 
Vendémaire, in the year XI, (the 
23d of October 1802.)—Thole who 


amount thereof.’ ftill perfift in continuing emigrants, 
fhall be definitively declared danished, 
and their fAroserty becomes A PART 
oF the public domains." 

«Such is the arrété which the 
minifter Chaptal fent to Turin, de- 
corated with the title of Amnesty. 


** Many fimilar inftances will be hereafter flated of the respect of Con- 
fular France for the faith of treaties. Hitherto my object has been to thew, 
whether it is true, that Bonaparte does not confiscate, and W hether he has real- 
ly founded his government on the sacred rights of ‘property. 

“ Having thus given a {ketch of his vartous violations of property, let us 
proceed to his infringements on the conflitution of the year VIII. 


_ Refpecting thefe infringements, Sir F. truly obferves, that, bad as the 
Firft Confular conftitution undoubtedly was, ftill as Buonaparté had 
{worn to refpect it himfelf, and to make all others refpect it, thofe re- 
publicans who trufted to his oaths have a right to tax him witha 
breach of promife, and with perjury for cvery violation of it. When- 
ever he has chofen to be guilty of fuch violation, he has converted 
that body, which was formed exprefsly for its prefervaticn, into the 
inftrument of its de/fr uction ; or, in the Knight’s words, he has trans 
formed the Senat Conférvateur into a Senat Violateur. 


« Tt is but too true,” he purfues, * that the firft occ afion on which that 
body made itfelf talked of, was when it erected itfelf info a revolutionary 
tribunal, to declare, in the name of the French nation, that, in order the better to 
preferve the conftitution, it was proper to sussend it toward above a hundred 
[dividuals fufpected of having con|pired againtt the firft magifirate. It is 
no lefs true, that, in order to be authoriled in fill more important and 
ftriking fufpenfions, when the fenate refufed to name him firft magifirate 
for life, he gave him‘elf no further trouble in recurring to fimilar fenatus- 
confulta. Belides, unlefs it was his fword, and hot the conftitutional com- 
pact, that procured him the Confular purple, he himfelf blazoned his own 
forfeiture of it, by accepting the prefidency of the Italian republic, in open 
contempt of Art. IV. which enacts, i the eet of French bin Ae pipe 4 
accepting any functions or pensions offered by any foreign government. f 
tees of Ee trench a Chats are not fo nicé; and perhaps he only ape 
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pear the greater in their eyes, for having thus thrown off the vulger name 
of citizen, Melancholy refieGtion! The French nation have dragged to the 
feaffold their only monarch, who ever thought of affuming that title as an 
ornament ; and it is on the head of a private individual, and that individual 
a Corsican! who confiders it beneath him, that they have placed the crown 


of Louis XVI. and of Henry IV. !” 


The fecond infance of violation is ftill more glaring, and infinitely 
more tyrannical in its nature and effects, 


« Another violation of the conftitutional act, lefs ftriking, perhaps, but 
far more ferious in its confequences, is the expedient te which this unciti- 
zened Conful reforted, again to practife, on the tribunate and on the legi- 

ative body, the /urification employed, on the 18th of Fruétidor, on the 
Council of Ancients, and on that of Five Hundred*. By thus adding to 
his prerogative of caufing to be elected tribunes thofe who pleafe him, that’ 
of difplacing thofe who difpleale him, he has fecured the means of render- 
ing that affembly, in point of fact, what the legiflative council is by its con- 
ftitution, an aflembly of mutes. From this meafure the tranfition was eafy 
to reducing the confiitutional number of the tribunes from a hundred te 
fifty. I know not, indeed, why Bovaparte ftopped 4al/-way, or why he did 
not difinifs them all: but I much fufpect, that in thus ridding him(elf of his 





« @ Ty Articles XXVIII. XXXI. and XXXVIII. of the conftitution, it 
is fated, ‘ that the tribunate and legiflative body are renewed by a fifth 
every yew and that the firft removal fhall take place in the courte of tbe 
year X. 

“ « Although it cannot be denied, that the conftitution is filent as to the man- 

ner in which the renewal of this filth is to be made, every one underftood, 

that it was to be conformable to the forms pratiled by the directory, which 

- renewed by a filth every year, it being determined who fhould go out 
ot. 

Me But the three articles above quoted were thus interpreted : ‘ The con- 
fervative fenate declares, that it has adopted, as the moft conformable to the 
nature of its fun€tions, the mode of edective ferutiny for thofe of .the prefent 
members of the legiflative body, and of the tribunate, who are to continue 
their functiens during the prefent year. 

“« That is to fay, that although the fenate were fimply char ed to replace 
the members who were to go out, they found it more vibfiomatle to the nature 
of their function;, to take advantage of the opportunity to diss/ace thofe whom 
the Conful withed to expel, and to pick them in the fame manner as on the 
18th of Fructidor, in the year VI. 

“ Some of the moft captious tribunes, or thofe who were thus threatened, 
having pretended that this mode of procedure would be a kind of expultion, 
highly wounding to thofe who fliould become its obje¢ts, the official journal 
Le yg very clearly, that no one was expelled by ele¢ting four perfons out 
of five. 

“ But the Parifians fuffered themfelves to be played upon on this occa- 
fion, and have furely now no right to laugh at the Swifs centine!, of whom 
they tell the ftory of his fuffering his orders to be evaded, namely, to /et no 


one enter, by.a wag, who chofe to reply, but J am mot entering: 1 am going 
out,” 


opponents, 
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#pponents, he has miftaken his true intereft; for the oppofition of the tri- 
bunes, though frequently unreafonable, and even abfurd, was always fo cir- 
cumipect and jo moderate, that the French nation muft henceforward aban- 
don all hopes of feeing their laws fubjeéted to any deliberativealiembly what- 
ever, if the government were really founded in difmilling thefe orators as 
having exceeded the limits of public decency. Befides, the fpecies of pub- 
lic liberty they pretended to, though they did not really exercife it, the em- 
phafis with which they called themfelves the jontiffs of the law, the mouth-pirce 
of the national vefresentation, were extremely well calculated to compenfate 
their pretended conttituents for the tyranny of the prefs, as alfo to make 
them believe, they have fiill, in fact, a national reprefentatién, and that it 
may, in cafe of need, ferve as a counterpoife to the Confular power. Time 
alone will thew, whether that power will not be weakened by ridding itfe!f 
ofallecenfure.” ‘ * 


Thefe tribunes are mow, to all intents and purpofes, the pontiffs of 
the Conful, the mouth-piece of the Confular tyranny, And fo our readers 
will think, when they are told that he has already extorted from them 
this important conceffion, that when fubfidies are granted, he fhall not 
be obliged to fpecify the objects to which they are to be applicable. 


“« With a few exceptions, he confents, indeed, that the ezthority for levy- 
ing them fhould proceed from the legiflators; but he has made them agree, 
on the other hand, that the appropriation of the fums railed, fhould henee- 
forward be at his difpofal, and that he fhall be the fole arbiter of the expe- 
diency of applying more or le(s to the army, the navy, the civil government, 
or even to penfions. Ever fince the beginning of their fecond feffion, Bona- 
parte has difcovered the fecret of arrogating all thefe details exclufively to 
his privy council; and, if we inquire, what were the objeéts with which he 
then amufed the two great legiflative authorities, we fhall learn from their 
journals, that he very refpeéttully called forth their wifdom and their elo- 
quence, to difcufs the propriety of permitting the inhabitants of Chaulnes 


to purchafe a second water-trough for their cattle, of authorifing two citizens . 


of Jugon to purchafe a piece of commune land, valued at four thillings and 
twopence, of enabling the inhabitants of Clermont Ferrand to exchange a 
privy, provided the expences of removal were at their charge, &c. &c. 
Such were the dignified and important meafures, which, till the difmitlal of 
the refractory tribunes, were almoft the only objects of debate in this moft 
auguft legiflature, and which are decorated, by way of excellence, with the 
pompous title of Laws*.” 


But, 








——— — — 





« #* See in the Moniteur, No. 66, 73, and 178, of the year 1801, the va- 
rious reports of thele Jaws. It appears, that after having procured about a 
hundred of them to be fanétioned, all of like importance, the Conful per- 
ceived that the tribunes were apprehenfive they fhould fink beneath the 
dignity of their office, by too frequently attending to fuch trifling objedis. 
For, on the 20th of December 1801, he deputed to them the privy counfel- 
lor Regnaud, who endeavoured to remove their fcruples by the following 

ech, the tender philanthropy of which had all the defired effe€t: «On 
this fubjeét, I think it my duty, Tt to obferve once for all, that it is 
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But, obedient and fubmiffive as thefe tribunes are, ftill the Firff 
Conful does not ftoop to apply to them on all occafions of legiflation ; 
but, by his own authority, and that of his brother-confuls, impofes 
and levies mew taxes, and extends the war eftablifhment of the army 


to times of peace ! 


“¢ Let us now,” fays our author, “ proceed to the fenatus-confultum, 


which has recently surrounded it with an impenetrable barrier. 


I fhall begin by 


ftating fome of its leading points, in order that, by comparing them with 
the conftitutional a€t, we may be enabled to judge what is now underfiood 


in France by organic laws. 


“ ConstTiruTionat Act, fanc- 

tioned in the year VIII. 

“« Art. XXXIX. ‘ The govern- 
ment is confided to three confuls, 
nominated for ten years, and indefi- 
nitely re-eligible. For this time the 
third conful is only nominated for 
five years.’ 

“Art. XXVI. * The tribunate is 
compofed of a hundred members.’ 


« Art. XV. XXVI. and XXVII. 
‘ The confervative fenate confifis of 
eighty members, who are not remov- 
‘able, and for life, of the age of forty years 
at the least. The nomination to the 
place of fenator belongs to the senate. 
A fenator is for ever ineligible to any 
other public funélion.’ 


“ Art. XLVI. ¢ If the govern- 
ment be informed that any confpira- 


—_ 


“© OncaNnic SENATUS-CONSULTUM 


proclaimed in the year X. 
“ Art. XXXIX. ‘ The confuls 


are for life.’ 


« Art. LXXVII. ‘ From the year 
XII. the tribunate fhall be reduced 
to ffiy members.’ 

“ Art. LXII. LXIII. and LXIV. 
‘The members of the Great Coun- 
cil of the Legion of Honour are 
menrbers of the fenate, whatever may 
be their age. —The Firft Conful may 
alfo nominate to the fenate, without 
previous prefentation by the electo- 
ral colleges of departments, fuch ci- 
tizens as are diftinguifhed by their 
fervices and their talents, on condi- 
tion, however, that they be of the 
age required by the conftitution, and 
that the number of fenators fhallin no 
cafe exceed a hundred and twenty. 
—The fenators may be confuls, mi- 
nilters, members of the Legion of 
Honour, infpeétors of public inftruc- 
tion, and empleyed in extraordinary 
and temporary miflions.’ 

“ Art. XLV. ‘ The fenate, by 
afis, entitled, Senatus-conlulta, de- 





an honourable example, to fhew that the three branches of the legiflature, 
who are habitually employed on objects of the greateft_ magnitude, do not 
difdain acts of legifiation, the objeét of which is the ob{cure cottage of the 


r, or the humble workthop of the artifan. 


There are occafions enough 


to attelt the greatness of the French nation, and it is well to difplay one of 
the moft valuable traits of their character, by multiplying thofe of univerfal 
juitice and benevolence,” 





termine 
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«cy is forming againft the flate, they termine the sime, within which per- 
‘may iflue warants, called mandats fons arretted, in virtue of Art. XLVI. 
@’amene?, or mandats darrct, again{t of the conititution, are to be admit- 
the perfons fuppofed to be its authors ted to trial, when they have not ob- 
or their accomplices. But, if within tained a trial within ten days from 
the {pace of ten days from their ar- their arreftation.’ 

refiation, they be not liberated, or 

put en justice reglée, (brought to trial,) 

the minifter who figned the warrant 

ts declared guilty of the cnime of 

arbitrary detention.’ 

« The lat of thefe articles is unqueftionably the moft important, be- 
caufe, with a ftroke of the pen, it outlaws the whole nation, and deprives 
them of every kind of individual liberty, robbing them of that perfonal fecu- 
rity fo effential to the free enjoyment of life, that liberty which heads to no 
abule, and without which it is ufelefs and even abfurd to pretend to any 
political rights whatever, finceé the only objeé of the latter is the prote@ion 
of the former. 

“ Thisarticle is in fa a permanent fufpenfion of the French habeas cor 
pus act, lince the moft pofitive prohibition in the latter, to detain any one 
during more thin ten days, on a private writ, is thereby transformed into an 
exprels authority, for detaining him an indefinite time, and confequently 
during life. Ifhe be unable to get a petition prefented to the fenate, that 
he may be put en justice regiée, and tried; or, if the fenate choole to lay his 
petition afide, there will henceforth be neither ground for a charge of ardi- 
trary detention on the part of the government and its miniliers, nor any hope 
for the priioner of recovering his liberty: and thus are Lettres de cachet con- 
ftitutionally revived. Such is the new organization announced by Bona- 
parte to the French, as fecuring the stadi/ity of their laws, and furrounding 
them with an impenetrable barrier. Yes, for the éarrier of his fiate prifons 
will hénceforward, moft undoubtedly, be impenetrabie to their judges. But 
who would have imagined, that he would wait for the commemoration of 
the 14th of July, to announce this new triumph (o the conquerors of the 
Baftille, that he would receive from them the moft solemn expressions of grati- 
tude; and that the prefect of police of Paris, would take this occafion to tell 
him, that she grand problem of the revolution is soLveD; and the vast boundaries 
of France will henceforward only contain men who are free, and worthy to be free! 
The joy-of the commiilaries of police may, indeed, eafily be conceived; 
but what confounds all ideas of confiftency, is, that the modern parliaments 
of emancipated France, its judicial bodies {tripped of their higheft attribute, 
were the firft tocome and thank Bonaparte for these PROVIDENT institutions, 
which restore to the people the regular exercise of their righst, and complete the blese 
sings of the revolution, by consolidating them. Thus it was, that the lupreme trie 
bunal of appeal (de cailation) expretied them/felves; yet, ftrange to fay, one 
of thefe new inftitutions, which they deem, fo /rovident, gives the jenate a 
right to annul their decisions,” 


After noticing various other breaches of his unconftitutional code, 
the author enters into an expofition of the means by which this up- 
(tart Corfican has been enabled to render the monkeys and tigers of 
France his dupes. As this expofition exhibits a brief {ummary of the 
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political conduét of the ufurper, copious as our extradls have already 
been, we fhall give it at length. 


“ But how, it will be faid, could he manage thus to tear it page by page, 
and fo quick], get rid of it, without any of thofe high-{pirited republicans 
founding the alarm? How? By conftantly recommending to them, with a 
loud voice, to keep their eyes fteadily fixed upon it, and to make it their 
palladium ; by congratulating them, that she republic is in every heart, where it 
has already attained the maturity of ages; by inceffantly repeating to them, 
that without liberty, they would have no country; and without wisdom, no liberty ;— 
that all nations envy them their destiny'—that his meafures are direGed to the 

eneral hajpiness, which is the only irue glory, whereas every thing else is nothing ;— 
and that the best of nations will be the happiest, as they ave most worthy to be. 

« But other collateral circumtiances have powerfully co-operated with 
him in making them lofe fight of this ineftimable treafure! The principal 
of thefe, perhaps, is their being wearied into apathy, their increaling dif- 
guft for liberty, and their equally increafing contempt for thofe, who, after 
having once been its enthufiafts, are {till di/pofed to be its detenders. In 
vain would thefe laft flatter themiclves with making it a watch-word for 
their party; for, not to mention that almoit all France is convinced that 
thefe men never had it in their hearts, but merely upon their tongues, the 
hero of the 18th of Brumaire has completely outwitted them, by fighting 
them with their own weapons. For none of them could be lefs reftrained 
by the puerile obligation of making the language he might have held at one 
period, accord with that which it might appear advantageous to hold at 
another, when circumflances were changed ; nor do 1 know any thing more 
full of truth or of candour, than the expreflions of gratitude publicly addref- 
fed to him by one of his privy counfellors, for having been able to realize 
and put in practice that beautiful theory, fo well exprefled by an illuftrious 
viétim of liberty: The art of governing, is but the art of making ourselves Mas- 
TERS of the passions of men, and directing them toward the END froposed*, Never 
was panegyric more merited; for the perfons who preceded Bonaparte on 
the revolutionary fiage, were far from placing fo much importance on, or 
purfuing with fo much addres and perfeverance, the making themselves mas- 
ters of the leading passions, to direct them toward the end proposed. Thus, for 
inflance, when he wanted to roufe the national tafte for crufades, he wrote 
to Paris, that te had just sent Citizen Arnaud to Ithaca and Corcyra, to lant the 
tri-coloured flag on the ruins of the palace of Ulysses; and it may be remembered, 
that the ex-bifhop of Autun, to whom fe addressed this dispatch, communicated 
it to the admiring Parisians, with congratulations, that the leroic ages were effaced 
from the amails of fame, and that the fabulous ages had become their own history. 
Shortly afler, to draw them into a difiant expedition, Bonaparte calls them 
the Great Nation; and immediately the great nation over-runs Egypt. Again, 
before he lands, this new St. Louis, knowing that the very name of Chrif- 
tian may, in his projeéted incurfions into Afia, preclude him from running 





«« ® The privy counfellor was Reederer, The illustrious victim of liberty, 
whofe manes he invoked, was Rabaud de Saint Etienne, who gave the 
fining firoke to his beautiful theory of the art of governing mankind, by 
laying, that most women know mare of it, than those who attem/t to give laws te na- 
tions. —See the Moniteur, of the 18th of May 1802, No, 241,” 


the 
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the career of Gengikhan, has his new profeffion of faith ready, and imme- 
diately claims the merit of having destroyed in Europe the enemies of Islamism, 
and thown down ihe cross.—— Nations of Ezyht, lays he, on his arrival, / respect, 
more than the \Mamelucs, God, his frrophet, and the koran, He foon perceives, 
however, that the Egyptians are diltruttful of his Ilamifm, and prefer to his, 
the yoke of their Mameluc legion of honour: but having already difcovered, 
that juperitition forms the balis and generic character of both the governors 
and the governed, inftead of any longer proleiling his reshect lor Mahomet, 
he aflumes the prophet himlelti—Since the world is tle world, it was written, 
that I should come fiom the extremity of the West, to fulfil the task that is imposed oy 
me. I might call every one of you to an account for the most secret th fe of his 
heart; for I know all, even what you have not spoken to any one. But the day will 
come, when all the wold will clearly see, that 1 am conducted by orders from above, 
and that all human efforts are uncvailing against me.—lt is well for you to know, 
that all I undertake must succeed. Too wile, however, to periiit in his delpe- 
rate enterpri‘e, no fooner does he fee the fatal cvisis afiproaching, (thele are 
the very expietlions of Kleber, when comp/‘aining of a precipitate depar- 
ture,-which left him all the re{poniibility of that cruis,) than he fecretly re- 
turns to Europe. But to prevent his companions im arms, whom he has left 
behind, from finking under the difcouragement with which he had juft been 
feized himfelf, his firit care is to write to them, that the day, when they shall re- 
turn victorious to the sacred land, will be a day of joey and of GLORY for the whole 
nation’ Soon after this, the Englith fleet takes them prifoners, and brings 
them back to him.’ No matter, he confiders his prediction accomplithed, 
and even reminds them of it, at the fame time thanking them for having /éft 
in Eg ppt immortal remenbrances, and congratulating them, that they relurn to 
the iacred land with the GLORY due to four years of labour and f bravery. As to 
General Menou, to confole him for his defeat, he takes him alide, and acknow- 
ledges with him, that the fate of battles is uncertain, When word is brought 
him at St. Cloud, that the council of Fivé Hundred are renewing their oath 
to the coniiitution of the year III., and that this oath is refloring to them 
their lott courage, he preients himfeifin the midit of them, and exclaims, 
Remember that 1 alway: march accompanied by the god of war and the god of fortune ! 
He {peaks, the council of Five Hundred dilperie, all the republicans be- 
lieve him, and {ubmit. The royalifts, however, and the pricils of La Ven- 
dée, {till refift; but, in order to embroil them with England, the wy man, 
who, in Turkey, had made a merit of having destroyed the cross and the Pope, 
does not hefitate to denounce the Engtith as wicked heretics. Again, at the 
opening of the campaign of 1800, withing to induce the conferipts to refort 
in mafs to Dijon, and aifemble beneath his banners, he accomplithes his pur- 
pole by alluring them, that the effort he asks of them will be unnecessary, if they 
ajipear but ready to make it. 1s it important to him to bring back the captain- 
general Touijaint to the bolom of the republic, or is he apprehentive left 
his remorfe fur what the planters call the wswfatié of that negro, thould 
drive him to acts of defperation ¢ The man of the 18th of Brumaire, thinks 
him(elf better qualified than any one to apply the fpunge ol abfolution. He 
writes to him, that it is by his talents, and by the force of circumstances, that he is 
the first man of his colour, who has arrived at so high a degree of power in Saint Daw 
mingo, and hol.ls there the first command. But he does not flop here ; for, know- 


ing that Toullaint has the name of the Deity conttantly in his mouth, he 
thanks him above all, for having again brought into honour religion, and the wore 
cyhom every thing emanates. Knowing allo, that his Afti-+ 
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can is bound, by all that is moft dear to man, to prevent the negroes from 
being again brought under the yoke of flavery, from which France herfelf 
had emancipated them, he writes to him, You desire their liberty; you know, 
that, in all countries where we have been, we have given it to nations that possessed it 
not. Whatever be the origin and the colour of the inhabitants of Saint Domingo, they 
ae all Frenchmen, all exe before God and before the republic. Observe, how- 
ever, that the very fame week in which he figned this difpatch, to pacify 
the blacks of Saint Domingo, he endeavoured to quiet the alarms of the 
whites of Martinico, and of the ifles of France and Reunion, by declaring 
to them, that they no longer had caufe to fear, that the mother country 
would establish the slavery of the whites, by giving liberty to the blacks. Obferve 
alfo, that he was at this very time filently preparing the /rojet of a law, 
which, the better to enable thofe principles to triumph which began the revo- 
Jution, has re-eftablithed the flave-trade ; that is to fay, the buying and fell- 
ing thofe wretched Afticans, who are all Free before God and before the repub- 
lic. At home, does he with again to attach the royaliiis to his car? He has 
difcovered their predominant paffion alfo, and contents himfelf with faying, 
France has acquired more consideration abroad, than the monarchy ever enjoyed. Or, 
is it needful to diffipate the alarms of certain republicans, who ttill adhere 
to the conftitution and the grand principles? He fiops their mouth by fer- 
vently invoking, like them, the facred name of the peosle, and adds thefe 
very fignificant words, the sovereign of us ail. 

« Can we then be aftonifhed, that the Parifians, who are fo ingenious in 
feizing an illufion, fhould receive with burfts of applaufe, when {poken in 
his preience, the following line, de{criptive of the Earl of Warwick : 


“« TL fit des fouverains et n’a point voulu l’étre*, 


“ Can we be aftonifhed at the addreffes, in which his fubje€s conjure 
him to live /ong, that he may be the Arotector of the children’s rights, as he is of the 
fathers’ ? Can we, above all, be ationifhed at the univerfal enthufiafm of his 
co-fovereigns, when he condefcended to fubmit to their free fuffrages the 
propriety of naming him Conful for lifer ‘To command a vaft empire is a 
trifle, fay the department of Doubs, thoufands haye enjoyed that honour ; 
but to be chief of the government of a free ftate, to render it triumphant 
abroad, happy at home, and, when fuccefs and general acclamations might 
have excited the intoxication of power, ot to forget, that the freople alone are 
soveReIGN: this belongs only to a hero, and is an example you have firft 
given to the worldf.” ; 





* 


“ * Sov'reigns he mate, but would not fov’reign be.” 

“ + The compliments here cited are paragons of modefty, in comparifon 
with thofe wkich he daily receives, and of which his official paper is the 
general depofitory. What is moft remarkable in this inundation of pane- 
gyrics, is, that the Firft Conful has only been thus overwhelmed with them 
fince the orator of the National Inftitute, who took the lead, concluded his 
eulogium with the Hallow tog pailage, by way of a hint to thofe who might 
chooie to follow his example: ‘ Perhaps, in this difcourfe, a thade of ap- 


plaufe may offend your foul, indulgent (0 all the reft, but on this point alone 
too severe; for Heaven permits not, that any man, no, not even you, thould pof- 
fefs every {pecies of courage: it has denied you that of enduring the flighteft, 
the moft merited, eulogium.” — 


Here 
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Here follow extra&s from various addreffes prefented to the Firlt 
Conful, each exceeding the other in dilguiting adulation ; our limits 
not allowing us to extract thefe, and having in our pofleffion a volume 
of fimilar addreffes prefented to his worthy predeceffor Robefpiec: re, 
we thal! probably take an opportunity of laying before our readers 
{pecimens of both, :n order to fhew the character of the French people 
in its true light, and to undeccive thofe who incline to inter trom the 
language of thefe addrefles the popula: ity o1 Buonaparté, 

‘The next chapter contains the third promife, “ conqueft of peace 
and moderation to the vanquifhed.” ‘The firft part of which promife 
Buonaparté has as certainly performed as he has broken the laft, Sir 
F, here enters into a brief, but interefting, detail, of his condu@ to 
the blacks of Saint Domingo ; b&t, as we have lately had occafion, 
more than once, to enter pretty much at large upon this topic, we 
fhall not confider it here. Jn his confideration of the fourth promife, 
our author takes a comprehenfive view of the bafe and difhonelt po- 
licy of the Conful in refpect of Switzerland; but here again we are 
prevented from following him, for the reafon juft alleged. We can- 
not, however, forbear to quote one obfervation of the Knight’s, in 
refpect of French policy, which is moft flrikingly juft. Buonaparté 
concluded one of his hypocritical fpeeches on the affairs of Switzer- 
land with. the following obfervation : ‘* The French government {till 
hopes, that the voice of wilfdom and of moderation will be heard, and 
that the neighbouring powers to Helvetia (the powers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Helvetia) will not be forced to interfere to fuppre/s troubles, 
the continuance of which would menace their own tranquillity.” On this 
Sir Francis thus obferves : 


«« Were I to quote to the Firft Conful a certain difpatch of the Count de 
Vergennes, of.,which thefe two lait lines are a literal tran{feript, he might 
perhaps make a merit of thus returning into the track of monarchy. Nor, 
indeed, without fome reafon; for whatever may be Jaid, the fpirit of the 
French government has not changed. Monarchical, republican, or confular 
power, will never have any value in their eliimation, except im as far as 
they can freely dilplay it abroad, interiere in the domeftic affairs of other 
nations, and dictate orders under the name of advice. 

« There is, however, a great difference between the meddling {picit 
fhewn by the minifters of the French monarchy, toward its decline, and 
that which a@uates the coniuls of the republic in its dawn. In the firlt 
place, the latter ufe much lels referve; etfeting by open force, what the 
former firit endeavoured to accomplifh by perfuation. And, further, al- 
though the Count de Vergennes had a patlion for going out of his (phere, to 

reach alternately pure royali(m in Sweden, republ caniim in America, de- 
mocracy in Holland, and ariliocracy in Geneva, it cannot be faid, this de- 


plorable {pirit of intrigue took its rile in views of pillage, of conqueft, or of 


incorporation. Still lefs can we reproach that minifier with attempting to 
deceive, by equivocal counfels, the countries to which he offered his own 
advice, or the protection of his matfier. Each nation, whom monarchical 
France then tormented with her influence, faw, very clearly, what they had 
to do to pleafe her, and be on good terms with her,” 
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The confideration of the Conful’s fifth promife, ‘* to reftore public 
credit, by an inviolable fidelity to the engagements of the ftate,’’ the 
author has referved for a feparate work, in which he propofes to fhew, 
*“¢ that the revolution has reduced the French to a far more impo- 
verifhed ftate, than I deferibed at the time when I was accufed of ex- 
aggerating it; and that its progrefs can be compared to nothing bet- 
ter than that of their military power. It will be feen, that the deficit 
with which they now have to ftruggle is, and will be, at leaft twice as 
great as the deficit of fifty-fix millions, which contributed fo much to 
the fall of the monarchy. In fhort, ic will be feen, that the enormous 
expences neceflary for the fupport of the tepublican government, and 
the utter inability of the peopie to fupply its wants, reduce the pre- 
fent leader to the threefold dilemnw, either to drag on from one bank- 
ruptcy to another ; to fuffer every thing to goto decay throughout the 
interior of France; or to renew the war, which had hitherto alone 
fupplied, by external plunder, the deficiency of the internal revenue.” 

This was written in 1802; and foon after the Conful made his 
choice, and chofe war as the leaft evil of the three, as the beft fuited 
to his own genius, and as the molt conducive to the ulrimate fuccefs 
of his own defigns, In his appendix, the author purfues the hiftory 
of the aft revolution of Switzerland, and the perfidious conduct of 
the Firft Conful from his manifefto in September, 1802, to his act of 
mediation on the rgth of February, 1803. ‘This hiftorical fketch is 
very ably drawn, is highly interefting, and is replete with curious 
facts, but we have already fo far tranfgrefied our ufual limits, that 
we cannot, poflibly afford room for any farther extraéts, we mult 
therefore content ourfelves with referring our readers to the work it- 
felf, which cannot fail, we allure them, to afford them much ufeful 
and important information. 


Vue de la Colonie Efpagnole du Miffiffippi, Sc. 5 i.e. View of the Spanifs 
Calony of the Miffiffippi, or the Provinces of Louifiana and Weft Flo- 
rida, in the year 1802. By an Obferver, refident in the place. 
B Davallon, Editor. 8vo. Pp. 326. Paris, 1803. 


HE Editor, in the Preface, prides himfelf on the favourable mo- 
ment of the publication of the wo:k, when the Colony of Loui- 
fiana, firft eftablifhed by France, and afterwards abandoned by her to 
Spain, is at length finally reftored by that power from which it was 
violently detached, and will, confequently, very foon become French. 
The final arrangement, however, {aw its own conclufion in the fame 
ear in which this Preface made its appearance, and ceded, or rather 
fold, to the revolted colonies of Britain, is now more likely to aflume 
the Englifh than the French character. 

The principal features of this work are the limits, extent, and na- 
tural hiftory of the Colony ; an account of the cultivation of the fugar 
cane, cotton, indigo, tobacco, &c. which gives nothing more than 

what 
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what may be found in every book that treats of the produce of the tro- 
pical colonies of America ; and the manners of the different inhabi- 


tants, which is by far the moit interefting part of the book, and whom 
the author thus divides, 


« There exift,” he fays, ** in this country four {pecies of men, or rather 
four varieties of the human {pecies, compoled of whites, of mulattoes, of 
negroes, and of the indigenous inhabitants of the country ; the three firlt, 
fubjeé& to the Spanith government, and forming the body of the colonitts ; 
the laft, independent ef the government, and only acknowledging their 
own chiefs,” 


Thefe laft the author confiders firft, fubdivides them into a number 
of feparate tribes, gives us their barbarous names, fuch as Chis, 
Ofayes, Arkanas, and others, to the number of thirteen, and a de- 
{cription of the manner of favaze I:fe, which differs nothing from 
other defcriptions of the original inhabitants of the Weftern world. 

The greateft part of the white inhabitants of the colony, the author 
tells us, are compofod of the Creoles, or natives of the place. The 
reft, a much fmaller number, are compofed of French, Spaniards, 
Germans, (Anglo-) Americans, and fome other ftrangers. 

The defcription of thefe Crevles is almoft the only novelty in the 
work, for we fee no difference between the Negroes and Mulattoes 
of Louifiana, and thofe of the Weft India Iflands, and the European 
and Anzlo-American keep the original character of their refpective 
countries. From the account of the Creoles therefore we fhall princi- 
pally felect our extracts, 


« The Creoles live infulated in their plantations, having little connexion 
and little commerce with one another, even among thofe united by the ties 
of confanguinity, and only feeing one another by way of occational frolic. 
This infulated life, which is neither ornamented nor foftened by the pleafures 
of literature, nor the enjoyments attached to an agreeable country, by at- 
tractive and picture!que prolpects and rural amufements, is in every re{pect 
tedious. Yet, notwith{tanding this, the Creoles of Louifiana, (1 {peak of 
thofe who have never left the place) are infatuated to a degree not to be 
exprefied with their melancholy and menotonous country, or at leaft pre- 
tend to be fo, and attribute charms to tt peculiar to itlelf. As a proof of 
this, and to give an idea of their infatuated partiality for every thing derived 
from themfelves, and their exaggeration tn this reipect, I will cite the opi- 
nion of a Creole of the place, of mature years, but as foolithly fond of his 
country as a begyar of his bag. The expected arrival of the French had 
lately been fpoken of in a company, and (ome perion oblerved on the fub- 
jet, that perhaps they would fee alio fome handfome French women, 
[citoyennes], who bringing new fafhions from the sy FT and refinements in 
dre{s, may offer new models of this kind to the ladies of the country,— 


* Rather,’ interpofed eagerly and ferioully, an honelt and enthufiattie 
Creole, “ Rather say, that we shall see our ladies serve for models to them in the 
art of adorning themselves, as well az in every thing else.” So then, according to 
pur good man, the favage banks of the Mithtippi, are going lo eclipfe the 
finiling borders of the Seine, and the elegant beauty of Pars, will “a no 
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_ better ftep to take than to conform herfelf to the tafte and the manners of the 
uncouth female of Louifiana.” 


What the mode of drefs of the ladies of Louifiana may be we de 
not know, of that of the ladies of Paris we do know fomething, 
enough indeed to convince us that by an exchange in point of morals 
and of decency at leaft the former would be lofers. But as it is not to 
decency and morality, but to beauty and elegance the author alludes, 
we can venture to fay, whatever may be the cafe in this refpect at 
prefent, there has been a time in the days of paint, of patches, and of 
powder, of long ruffles, and of wide hoops, when not a prejudiced 
native of Louifiana, but a Greek artift, would have preferred the fim- 
ple attire of the village maid to all the fplendid decorations of the 
beauties cither of Verfailles or St. James’s. Cur author has compared 
the prejudices of the Louifianians for their country to that of the ftu- 
pid Laponian and bruta! Hottentot, but he has overlooked thofe of 
another country with which he is much better acquainted, and of 
which he has given, befides this before us, many fpecimens ip this 
volume. 

The following contraft of the character of the American favage 
and the African, is certain!y worthy of the ferious attention of the ob- 
ferver of human nature, and we cite it with pleafure, 


“ Relative to the oppofite character of thefe two fpecies of men in this 
refpect (their fitnefs for fervitude) it is a {pectacle philofophic and _infiruc- 
tive, which is before our eyes in this colony, and ‘to om which we draw the 
following deduction. If nature had imparted the fame initinct to the ne- 
groes which fhe has impreffed on the (American) favages, it is certain that 
inftead of tubjeting themfelves mechanically and voluntarily to continued 
Jabour of cultivation, to the difcipline of a tatk mafter, and to the fevere 
punifhments which are inflicted for any infragtion of that difcipline, they 
would abandon at once, and {pontaneoully, tho’e habitations, where they 
Jabour without ceflation, and without advantage to themfelves, and to which 
they are not fettered, to gain the neighbouring woods, penetrate into the 
interior of the country, and live there independently like the native favages, 
which they would be the more induced to, from their natural indolence, 
which w ould at once applaud fuch a refolution, and encourage them to per- 
fevere in it.’ 


Though we by no means appreve of the perfonification of nature, 
except in poetry, or the imputing inftiné to any fpecies of the human 
race, the inhabitants of different countries do feem to have peculiar 
chara@ter, not alw ays to be deduced from climate, education, and 
government, and it is certainly a ftriking circumftance, that in all the 
intercourfe between the Engliih and the American Indiang, when one 
muft fuppofe fome children mult be educated from their earlieft in- 
fancy among our colonifts, a native American has never been feen in 
rank of our army, or in the fervice of an officer. 

In this work we find many proofs of the corruption of the French 
language, for we met with feveral words which, like thofe of the fur- 
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geon in Jofeph Andrews, we could not find in any diGtionary, it is 
true we were not much puzzled with the word doxerie for pugilifm, 
but perhaps it may not be very intelligible to the critics of Spain or 
of Italy, or though we clearly underftand what the author means by 


ect er we are not quite fo clear as to the meaning of filles archi- 
nubiles. 


Hiftoire de la decadence de la Monarchie Francaife, &ce.; i.e. Hiffory 
of the decline of the French Monarchy, ied the progrefs of the Royal 
Authority at Copenhagen, Madrid, Vienna, Stockholm, Berlin, Pe- 
terfourgh, and London, from the era when Lewis XIV. was furnamed 
the Great, to the Death of Lewis XVI. By J. L. Soulavie, fenior. 
3 Vols. 8vo. Pp. 1028. Plates. Paris. 1803. 


HIS interefting work, which profefles not only to detail the de- 
cline and fal] of one of the moft powerful monarchies recorded 
in hiftory, but to embrace, at the fame time, the various interefts of 
al] the other powers of Europe, is divided into feven periods. The 
firft comprchends the decline of the monarchy from the time when 
Lewis XLV. aflumed the appellation of the Great, to his death. The 
fecond comprehends the regency of Philip of Orleans. The third the 
miniftry of the Cardinal de Fleury. The fourth the influence of Ma- 
dame de Pompadour, and the miniftry of the Duc de Choifeul. The 
Sifth the miniftry of the Duc de D’Aiquillon. The fsth the reign of 
Lewis XVI. furnamed the Beneficent: and the feventh and lait the 
fall of the monarchy, and the execution of the monarch. The work 
is farther fubdivided into 115 chapters, numbered from the beginning 
to the end, without any regard to the larger divifion by periods, an 
arrangement that does not much confule the convenience of the 
reader. 

The author begins his work by imputing the ftability and the 
energy of the regal power in France to the regular fucceffion of the 
crown, eftablifhed there in contradiftinGtion to the irregularity of it in 
the other monarchies of Europe. As to trace him through ali this 
field would take up too many pages of our review, we {hall confine 
ourfelves to what he fays of this country. 

The author, with all the prejudice of his nation, is very hoftile to 
the mode of fucceffion “ in Spain, in Portugal, in Auftria, and in 
England, which allows tht preference of daughters touncles, coufins, 
and nephews, which (he adds) is fo {trong in England that a l’sincefs 
herfelf dethroned the Princes of her own tamily.” 

This laft remark, we conceive, alludes to the aét of fettlement, 
which the author very abfurdly fuppofes to be at a!l the confequence 
of the predeliGtion of the people of England for female ity of 
It is impoffible for any thing to be more clearly defined than the {uc- 


ceffion to the crown in this country, which exactly follows the legal 
rule of {ucceffion to all feudal property which cannot be divided, ex- 
cept 
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cept only, that as the crown cannot be in obeyance, like a barony, it 
defcends to the eldeft daughter. 

_ It is fomething remarkable, however, that in the courfe of our 
monarchy it has never yet happened that a female has fucceeded to 
the exclufion of a paternal uncle, coufin, or nephew, for the fecond 
Queen Mary and Queen Anne were called to the throne in confe- 
quence of a revolution that excluded the male heir, who had other- 
wife an undoubted right. We are, however, by no means quite cer- 
tain of the impolicy of the Saltque law, it is, (efpecially at prefent,) 
a delicate fubject to enlarge on. It is certain that, from two fplendid 
éras, we look up with a kind of enthufiaftic gratitude to a female 
reign. But while we contemplate with veneration the glories of Eli- 
zabeth and Anne, we fhould recollect that the names of Philip and 
Mary ftand in our ftatutes, and that a dynafty from that fource might 
have made England a province of Spain. 

We have feldom met with fo glaring a piece of inconfiftency as one 
of M. Soulavie, which we find foon after. We have already (een him 
impute the fplendour and ftability of the French monarchy, to the 
regular eftablifhment of the fucceffion in the male line, we foon af- 
terwards fee him attribute its decline to the fame caufe, and to avoid 
the ill effects attending an infant, or even a youthful king, he pro- 
pofes that in all monarchies, on the death of the fovereign, the crown 
fhould defcend to that prince of the royal family who was neareft the 
age of thirty-five, whether over it or under it. Perhaps it is impofli- 
ble for the mind of men to conceive a plan fo replete with the feeds 
of: civil difcord as this, when the fame man might not be prefumptive 
heir to the throne two years together, indeed it is impoffible to view a 
ftronger picture of this than that which the author himfelf draws of 
its effects on the French fucceffion in the height of his panygeric on 
the hypothefis. 

He fays— 

« If Lewis XV. had died the first time he had the fmall-pox,” (this by the 
way is a medical paradox which we have no leifure to examine here,) ‘ M. 
Le Duc, father of the Prince of Condé, would have fucceeded him, being at 
that time the prince of the Houfe of Bourbon neareft the age of 35, and 
for the fame reafon he would have continued heir to the crown if the king 
had died of his illnefs at Metz. If the king had died in 1752 the cele- 
brated Prince of Conti would have fucceeded him: ifin 1760, the Duke 
of Orleans, father to Egalité, would have been heir: if he had died in 
1764, the Dauphin would have fucceeded his father: and when he did dic 
in 177%, France would have had the Prince of Condé for her king inflead 
of Lewis XVI.” On this curious fyfiem we thould have had four princes 
prefumptive heirs to the crown in fucceilion within the laft eight years.” 


The following comparifon of thedifference between the ftability of 
the crown of England and of France in the reign of Lewis XV. is in 
a very different ftyle, it is at once fo candid and fo juft, that we fhall 
give it entire 10 our readers. , 
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* At London the progrefs of the court, and the fiability of the forms of 
government, were (to ule the expreflion) in an exact ratio with the con- 
temporary and progreffive loiles of our kings. It feemed that if the ftate 
of France took an undecided fituation, it was fuflicient to induce England 
to eftabliih the limits and regulate the conditions of its government. Ifthe 
King of France affected a military power, and the parliament an — 


dent exilfence, and an ab lute permanence, it was fufficient to induce 
England to fubmit herfelf more voluntarily to a magiftrate monarch, and a 
parliament dilioluble at the will of the Prince 

By the continuation of thefe contradictory conftitutions, it was, that the 
two monarchs brought themfelves to the {tate in which we fee them; one, 
in 1802, {till illuftrious and flourifhing in the bofom of its illes, the other 
to the horrors into which we have feen it precipitate itfelf in the veac 
1792.” 

The work contains fuch variety of matters which are treated of in 
fo defultory a manner that it is no eafy tafk to follow his train of rea- 
foning, but the principal caufes to which Mr. Soulavie imputes the 
ruin of the French monarchy are, the a (if we may be al- 
lowed the expreflion) of all the powers of the ftate by Lewis XIV. 
the fufpenfion of the kingly authority during the long minority of 
Lewis XV. and the weak and corrupted exercife of it during the reft 
ef his reign. Of the firft, we give the following extract from the 
work, where the author is {peaking of the degradation of chara@ter 
among the higher ranks in France, at the period of the revolution. 


«« Of this degradation,” he fays, “ Lewis XIV. was the primary caufe, 
the metamorphofis of all ranks of Frenchmen into courtiers, which had been 
the labour of his whole reign, and the abolition of every focial right and 
conftitutional authority in France, firft brought on this general weaknels ; 
while he made France fubfervient to his fceptre of iron, it was in vain that 
he palliated the effects of his defpotifm, and tried to drefs in a feduétive 
form ; it was in vain that he dazzled the univerie by the {plendour of his 
enterprizes and his power, the union of ail authorities in his own perfon 
muit, of neceility, produce decline and ruin, the firlt time the flate was in 
dilirels.” 

The author, all through his work, fhews a decided abhorrence of 
the dreadful effe&ts of the Fremch revolution, and he pays a juft tribute 
of forrow and applaufe to the virtues and the fufferings of the unfor- 
tunate Lewis XVI. 

In the title page we are promifed three large plates, forming an 
atlas, comprizing, 1. the portraits of the principal perfons who go- 
vetned France during its decline. 2. The thirty-five literary famelia 
who compofed the republic of letters in France, according to their 
relation to the profperity, the decline, and the fall of the monarchy. 

. The ftate of the other great European powers confidered in the fame 
light ; but no fuch plates accompany thefe volumes, though they are 
referred to in the courfe of the work. 

We cannot avoid remarking the inaccuracy of the French prefs as 


to Englifh names and words. We find Wigts and Thories pafiim for 
Whigs 
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Whigs and Tories, and George written Georges. If an Englifti 
writer-were fo to fpell French words and French names, even the prin- 
ters devils would corre&t and laugh at him. 


Gefchichte der Chemie : van Joh. Fricdr. Gmelin, &c. : or, Hiffory of 
Chemiftry, by John Frederick Gmelin. 8vo. 3 Vols. Pp. 2856. 
Rofenbuch, Gottingen. 


Ss ig volumes, in which the hiftory of the fcierice of Chemiftry 
is deduced from the earlieft times, nearly to the clofe of the 
eighteenth century, comprehend one of the parts of a great plan which 
has been, for a number of years, in a train of execution by the philo- 
fophers and literati of that fecond Athen’ of Germany, the city of 
Gottingen. The fcope of the undertaking was to unfold the details 
of every different branch of fcience, literature, art, and civil know- 
ledge, in a diftinG hiftorical treatife. Hiftories of Literature, An- 
cient and Modern, of the Art of War, of Mathematics, of Phyfics, 
of Painting, &c. had been publifhed, in this great work before the 
appearance of the laft volume of this Hiflory of Chemiftry. The 
moft eminent men of {ctence and learning in all Germany have joined 
their endeavours to promote the merit of the general performance. 
Its reception with the public at Jarze has been defervedly favourable. 

In the Jntredudction to this Hiltory of Chemiftry, Mr. Gmelin 
touches but very flightly on the ch miftry of the ancients. That of 
the Egyptians was lott in the ruin of th ir ancient empire and arts, 
in the myftery of their religion, in the odicurity of the Hierogly- 
phics. Among the Greeks and Romans there were chemical pro- 
cefles in the arcs of hufbandiy, cookery, wathing, dyeing, the pre- 
paration of cements, the manufacture of glais and pottery, the mak- 
ing and management of wines, the preparation and ufe of oils, &c. 
—But it was not till the Arabians became famous as conquerors and 

hilofophers, in the middle agcs, between the fplendid times of an- 
cient and thofe‘of modern hiftory, that chemiftry began to be culti- 
vated as a diftinct and peculiar fcience It is with the Adiddle Ages, 
therefore, and the Chemifiry of the drabians, that Mr. GMELIN, after 
a fhort introduction, opens his hiftory. 

He divides the wh le into two parts ; the Chemiftry of the middle 
ages, and the new or modern Chemiftry. 

The reign of the Chemiftry of the middle ages extends, in this 
hiftory, from the twelfth to the middie of the feventeenth century. 
This period is fubdivided into the Age of the Arabians ; the Age of 
the Difciples and Followers of the Arabians; the Age of the School- 
men ; the Age of Paracelfus ; the Age of the Ecle@tic chemifts ; the 
Age of Francis Sylvius de la Boe. 

The fecond period, extending from the middle of the feventeenth 
eentury, to the end of the eighteenth, has only three {ubdivifions 7] 
Thele 
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Thefe are, the Age of Robert Boyle; the Age of George Erneft 
Stahl ; the Age of Lavoifier. 

The Age of the Arabian Chemifts comprehends the twelfth, and 
a great part of the thirteenth century. The Arabians derived their 
firit knowledge of chemiltry, partly from an intercourfe with the 
Perfians, worthippers of fire, and in part from the Greeks of Syria 
and Egypt. Geer, who lived in the eighth century, communicated, 
in his three books on Alchemy, the idea of the Chemiitry of tfat 
time, as a fcience or rather art that imitated the powers of nature, 
by tranfimitting the ignoble into noble metals, curing all difeafes, re- 
novating the vigour and appearance of early youth in withered age. 
Even before his time it was taught, as he relates, that there were 
three elements of bodies; that fulphur was the univerfal principle 
of combuftion; that metals might be purified by cupellation with 
Jead ; and that rock-alum might be freed from its impurities, either 
by a flow evaporation of its folution in water, which would give the 
pure alum in cry{tals on the fides and at the bottom of the veflel, or 
by a brifk fublimation that would afford plume-alum. The prepara- 
tion of a yellow colouring matter from iron; the calcination of an- 
timony ; the corrofive fublimate; red precipitate; nitrat of filver ; 
milk of fulphur ; aqua-regia; and the feveral modes of diftillation ; 
appear alfo, from the writings of Gebir, to have been known in the 
Fait, before he wrote. To this genuine chemical knowledge, the 
Arabians, intent only on the tranfmutation of the bafer metals into 
goid, made no valuable addition. Michael Pfellus, a Greek, of this 
period, who was preceptor to the Emperor Michael Ducas, left, 
among other writings, a treatife on the making of gold, which de- 
fcribes fome of the methods of the old Byzantine workers in metals. 
In another of his pieces, he enumerates fire, air, water, and earth, 
as the common clements of all things. Nicephorus Blemmydas, who 
became Patriarch of Conftantinople in the year 1255, Icft a manu- 
fcript on Chemiftry, of which a copy is preferved in the Vatican 
Library, but which has not been printed. ‘To this age belongs 4r- 
tephius, who is fabuloufly faid to have prolonged his life, by his uni- 
verfal tinéture, to the age of one thoufand aud twenty-five years.— 
His Liber Secretus de Lapidibus, and his Clavis majoris fapientia, have 
been preferved and printed. He is faid to have been, by birth, an 
Arabian. Of the fame age was Morienus, who has left behind him 
two books on the Tranfmutation of Metals and the Univerfal Medi- 
cine. Morienus was a hermit of jerufalem. Hildegardis, Abbefs 
of Bingen, wrote, in the end of the twelfth century, a number of 
chemical receipts in medicine. Nicolaus, mafter of tic fchoo! st Sa- 
lerno, wrote, abouc the fame era, a Difpenfatory or Colle€tion of 
Receipts for the ufe of Apmhecaries, a!l borrowed or imitated from 
the Arabian practice. “John Adiuartus, of the fame age, in the fifth 
and fixth books of his AZethadus Medendi, propofed fugar and feveral 
other fweet preparations, among the means of cure ; makingy alfo, 
mention of diftilled waters, fuch as rofe-water, fumitOry- water, &c. 
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Fobn Egidius, Phyfician to King Philip Auguftus, wrote a poem in 
rour books, ‘© on the praifes and virtues of Compound Medicines.” 
In this age, alfo, the Arabs of Spain, of the Schools of Cordova, 
iiudied Chemiitry with diligence, as an afliftant to them in the prace 
tice of Medicine. Aéenzear ufed to prefcribe fugar and rofe-water, 
or lyrup of rofes, for complaints in the eyes. Other common fyrups, 
electuaries, and different preparations in which fugar was ever a prin- 
cipal ingredient, were, likewife, among his ordinary prefcriptions. 
Wiftilled waters and fyrups were, alfo, among the favourite remedies 
ot his renowned difciple, Averrboes. The merits of both were ex- 
celled by Abul Cafem, of the fame f{chcol, whe died at Cordova, in 
the year 1122, in whofe writings, the method of diftilling brandy, 
and other f{lrong waters, is explained nearly according to the prefent 
praQice. Vinegar, rum, and arrack, are among the preparations 
which he taught to make or refine by diftillation. Another Arabian, 
ot Spain, taught to make fyrup of lemons. Various Jews, Moors, 
Perfians, and Turks, are alfo to be numbered among thofe who, in 
this age, improved Chemiftry in its relations toMedicine. The only 
Arabian Alchemilt, of this age, was Thegrait Majfude. Of the me- 
thods emploved in working mines in this period, of which the beft 
part of the Chemiltry of the age might probably confilt, we bave now 
very little information. There were mines then wrought in Spain 
by the Arabians, in Dauphiné, in Bohemia, Silefia, the princi- 
pality of Minden, the county of Naflau, the principality of Anhalt, 
the county of Mansfeldt, according to fome accounts, in the diftriéts 
of Henneberg and Franconia, more certain! ly in the Tyrol, in the 
bithopricks of ‘Trent and Brixia, in Styria, and the Hartz mountains, 
&Xc. Woad was, at that time, cultivated in Thuringia, and prepared 
jor ufe in dyeing. ‘The art of curing filth with falt, was well known 
in the marguitate of Brandenburgh. The kermes-infeét or berry 
was, then, in general ufe for dycing {carlet, in Sclavonia. The 
making of glafs was alfo practifed, at this time, in Eurepe. And 
there are proofs, that paintings in glafs were executed as carly as the 
twelfth century. The art of the apothecary was, in this age, both 
among the Arabians and the Chriftians, a diftin@ profeffion. Thefe 
are the principal faéts which Mr. Gmelin here communicates con- 
cerning’ the ftate of Chemiltry, in that which he denominates the 
age of the Arabian Chemitts, 

irom the latter part of the thirteenth century to the beginning of 
the liiteenth, is the Age of the Difciples and Followers of the Ara- 
biaus. Soon after the beginning of the Crufades, it became a com- 
mon perfuafion in Europe, that the infidels in the Eaft had the art 
of making gold; an opinion that engaged many perfons of rank to 
join in the fubfequent expeditions to the Holy Land. The monu- 
mental infcriptions over different perfons who died in the end of the 
thirteenth century, cclebrate them for fkitl and labour in Alc hemy. 
Such is the infeription over Ulric Von Sulzburg, in Saint James’s 
Church, at Nuremburg, dated in the year 1286. A fimilar memo- 
rial 
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rial remains of the {killin Alchemy and Ne romancy, of Adolphus 
Meutha, a monk, who died in 1318. The Chemiftry of the Arabian 
Schools of Toledo, Cordova, and S.ville, in Spain, was, in the 
mean time, famous througheut Europe. Morley, an Englifhman, 
Gerrard of Cremona, an Italian, and Gerbert of Aurillac, a French- 
man, afterwards more eminent as Pope Sylvefter the Thir', lon 

fludied at the Moorith fchools in Spain. Among the Chriflian Al- 
chemi(ts of this period are reckoned, Saxo Grammaticus, the learned 
Dane, John Duns Scotus, John Baffol, |. kewife a Scotfman, Ri- 
chard ot England wrote fome curious treatifes on metals, and invented 
a preparation of gold, to which he afcribed the medicinal virtue of 
reltoring to old age the vigour of youth, and of wee many difeafes. 
Of this age was likewife John Cremer, Abbot of Weiftminfter, who 
{pent many years in fearch of the Philofopher’s Stone. John Dauf- 
tin wrote, about the fame period, ‘* a vifion concerning the Philo- 
fopher’s Stone.” Alan, a Ciltercian monk, Abbot of Clairvaux, 
Bifhop of Auxerre, is faid to have been the author of certain Di@a 
de Lapide Philofophico, which are yet preferved. Thomas Aquinas, the 
famons theologian, was the author of a treatife de, effé et effintia mine- 
valium, a Thefaurus Alchemia fecretiffimus, fecreta alchymia magna- 
dia, and other fmail works. John the Twenty-fecond, who pofl-f- 
fed the fee of Rome in 1316; and left at his death a treature of 
eighteen millions of crowns in gold, and feven millions in precious 
{tones and confecrated veflels ; left alfo a treatife in Latin, on tie 
transformation of metals; and is numbered among the alchemitts, 
Among the moft famous alchemifts of the fame period was Jean de 
Roguetailiade, of the order of Minorite Friars, who lies buried at 
Villa Franca near Lyons, John de Meun, famous as the author of 
a part of the Roman de la Rofe, wrote allo, in French, a Adirrour of 
Alchemy, and a work entituled, Remonftrances of Nature to the er- 
ring Alchemif?, and the Alchemif?’s Reply to Nature. ‘Though molt of 
the ftudents of chemiftry belonging to this period were merely vain 
purfuers of unattainable fecrets in alchemy ; yet there were alio men, 
fuch as Cardinal Vitalis de Furno, who fought in chemittry, new re- 
medies for the cure of difeafes. Thaddaus of Florence, Gentilis da 
Foligno, and other teachers in the fchools of Italy, wrote different 
collections of receipts for the preparation of chemical medicines. 
Gilbert of England, in his compend of Medicines and Difeafes, enu- 
merates, among other remedies, a particular mercurial ointment pre- 
pared with muitard. Raymond Lully of Palma in Majorca, was one 
of the great ornaments of chemiftry in this age. Much more Roger 
Bacon, of Oxford, the great reftorer of experimental philolophy. 
"The favourite principle of Lully, and various other chemilts of the 
fame period, reprefented fulphur and mercury, as the elements of all 
the other meta!s. He was acquainted with a large proportion of the 
moft eminent produéts which chemiftry is, even at this time, capable 


to yield. He was the author of no fewer than eight and twenty dif- 


ferent treatifes on chemical fubjeGs. Sometimes, in this period, the 
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dealers in alchemy, were profecuted by the inquifition, as perfons who 
fought to accomplifh fupernatural operations by the affiftance of evil 
fpirits. Arnold Bachuone, of Barcelona, one of the moft prolific 
chemical writers of this period, has left a number of treatifes which 
explain many procefles alchemical, medicinal, and belonging to the 
arts. Among his chemical preparations for the ufe of medicine were 
fpirit of wine and antimonial wine. Albert of Bollftadt, Bifhop of 
Ratifbon, a man of univerfal knowledge, applied alembics and alu- 
dels to the ufes of {ublimation and diftillation; knew the method of 
purifying gold and filver by the admixture of lead; and wrote not a 
few curious treatifes on the metals in general, the philofopher’s ftone, 
and the other doctrines and puriuits of the alchemifts. Many mines 
were, at the fame time, wrought in Bohemia, Hungary, Styria, Ca- 
rinthia, the Vyrolefe, in Burgundy, Dauphiny, and other parts of 
France, in Spain, Tufcany, Sweden, England, &c. A preparation 
of the oxyds or calces of lead and tin, was, even in this age, in ufe 
for glazing pottery. Lucas della Robbia of Florence, born in the 
year 1388, practifed the art of painting on glafs. A Frenchman, 
named De Caqueray, was the inventor of blowing glafs. The art of 
pickling herrings was found out in Flanders, in the year 1374, by 
J. W. Bockel. Alum-works were not yet common in Europe ; the 
fupplies of that article being obtaincd, for the prefent, out of Tur- 
key and Barbary. Various improvements were, in the fame age, 
made in the art of extracting colouring matters from vegetables, and 
in the dift: lation of brandy and other ardént fpirits. The bufinefs of 
the apothecary was, in this age, appropriated, at London and elfe- 
where, to a diftinct profeffion. 

The next period, the Age of the Schoolmen, comprehends only 
the fifteenth century. “] his was the age of the revival of learning in 
Europe, to which thofe two great events, the convention of the art 
of printing, and the taking of Conftantineple by the Turks, more ef- 
pecially contributed. But, the tranflation of the writings of the phi- 
lofophers of ancient Greece, and the more abundant diffufion of 
books in general, were not fufficient at once to abolifh the errors of 
alchemy. The two Hollands, father and fon, proféfled, in this age, 
to convert the bafe into precious metals ; and reprefented fulphur and 
mercury asthe common clements of all metallic bodies. They had 
learned to purify metallic ores -with vinegar: and Aqua-Regia, and the 
faults of urine appear to have been well known to them. They have left 
in German and Latin more than ten or twelve different treatifes, which 
are extant in print, under their names. George Ripley, an Englifh 
chemift, of the fame period, was related, by deicent, to the famous 
Friar Bacon, had ftudied the writings of Bacon and fome other che- 
mifts of the preceding age, but acquired his knowledge {till more 
from the enquiries which he made in his various travels. He 
has enumerated calcination, folution, feparation, conjunction, putre- 
ta&tion, congelation, fublimation, fermentation, exaltation, multi- 
plication, and projection, as the feveral {teps in the procefs for pre- 


paring 
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pe the philofopher’s ftone. He was reported to have given to the 
nights of St, John’s full 100,000 lib. of gold of his own making, 
to enable them to defend the ifland of Rhodes .againft Mahomet the 
Second, and the Turks, Thomas Morton, another Enyglifhman, 
wrote, in the year 1477, a work under the title of Crede ADAi, in 
which are communicated, among other things, various alcnem cal 
fecrets, which he thought of great value. Jacques Coeur, Minifter 
of the Finances to Charles the Seventh of France, wrote a treatise on 
alchemy, and pretended to derive from his {kill in it that wealth 
which he owed much rather to the arts of fraud ard extortion in his 
office. In this age arofe the doctrine of the neceflity of fupernatural 
revelation, to enable the alchemift to penetrate to the molt fecret 
myfteries of his fcience. Preparations of gold were, in this age, in- 
troduced into medicine, as valuable remedies. Count Bernard of 
Trevifa, who was born at Padua, in the year 1406, after many 
travels into almoft all the countries of the world then known, con- 
ceived that he had found out the fecret of preparing the philofopher’s 
ftone. Gold and mercury are two of the ingredients which he held 
to be neceflary inthat work, To thefe he added, among other things, 
- acertain proportion of the albumen of the blood, His writings are 
{till in high eftimation with thofe who are curious in refearch after 
the antiquities of chemiftry. 

Mr. Gmelin proceeds next to the hiflory of the age of Paracelfus, 
into which we regret that we could not attend him, without enlarg 
ing this article ‘beyond the limits which muft be affigned to it, 
It is even but an extremely meagre fkeleton of the firft three fections 
of his work, that we have been enabled here to exhibit. Burt, the 
reader will do no more than juftice to the work, who fhall from our 
extracts infer, that it is one of the moft curious monuments of the 
combination of profound and entertaining erudition, with accurate 
fcience, which are to be found in the ftores of modern literature. It 
is abfolutely unique in the literature of Chemiftry. And we cannot 
conclude without recommendina it earneftly to Englifh tranflation. 


Memoires de Candide; fur la Liberté de la Preffe; la Paix Genérale ; 
les Fondemens de l’ Ordre Social; et d’autre bagatelles. Par \e Doc- 
teur Emmanuel Ralph. A Altona. 1802. 

Memoirs of Candide; on the Liberty of the Prefs; on the General Peace ; 
the fundamental Principles of Social Order, and other trifies. By 
Dr. Emmanuel Ralph. Tranflated from the Third Edition of the 
original German. 8vo. Pp. 302. Altona. 1802. 


HIS is one of the many attempts to graft the fruits of dullnefs on 

the ftock of genius, like Avellenada’s Don Quixote and the con- 
tinuation of Scarron’s Roman Comique, and it would hardly deferve 
our notice were not every obfervation that comes from a Frenchman 
on the prefent fituation of France in fome degree interefting, for it is 
li 3 obvioufly 
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obvioufly the production of a French pen, though the title page an- 
nounces it as a tranflation from the German. 

The author fuppofes Candide, now a very old man, to be at Paris, 
and he thus makes his debut at the Opera, in which it will appear 
that the work is not very favourable to the fyltem of Republican 
France. 


“« No! my eyes are hardly fufficient to contemplate this Paris which has 
raifed the human underfianding to fo high a pitch of glory, whe.e, tince 
the expulfion of kings, every citizen is become a king; ths Parts, which 
its monarchs had made the metropolis of France, and which the Republi- 
cans mean, in a fhort time, to render the metropolis of the world, we are 
compelled then to confefs that a revolution is a fine thing; it reconciles me 
to the optemiim of Leibnitz, which a great philo‘opher of a litte hamlet in 
-Weiiphalia had preached to me in vain dusing to.ty years. Yes Paris 
would be the Eldorado o: Europe, if, with its brilliant renown, it procure 
to itlelf an eternal peace. It would be fingu'arly pleaiant to live there if 
we were not (o often compelled to die there. 

“* So jaid C .ndide, as he one day entered the Opera Houle to fee the 
reprefentation of Armide. His enthufia'm continued tll the feene of the 
Devils, which the pit chofe to interrupt for the purpole of finging in chorus 
Joud Hymns to Liberty, a {ma!l republican licenie which the fine ladies in 
the boxes chore to hils, and which the citizens be'ow them juftified b 
making them beg pardon on their knees. Behold, cries the Wei phalian, 
a noble homage to freedom, but which the fine women of Paris fhould have 
rended more freely.” 


The fullowing obfervation, ina note, give us a good picture of the 
Rability of government introduced by the revolution. 


* One of our ftatefmen, whom the fiate has not thought proper to call 
to its councils, has calculated, during ‘ome of his philotophic lei{ure, that 
from the beginning of the revolution to the coniular government, there have 
been two and thirty political catechi{ms avowed by the contututed authori- 
ties, which {uppofes two and thirty different governments.” 


The following character of Buonaparté deferves notice. The au- 
thor has before compared him with Timoleon, the reader will judge 
how the following portrait juftifies the comparifon. 


«* We do not know if this memoir wil! reach the Firft Conful; this young 
hero is not accufiomed to write, he neither anfwers fatires nor dedications. 
Befides he is fo dithcult of accefs, all the ways that lead to his perion are 
obfiructed either by adulation that creeps, or by impudence that calum- 
niates ; he would with, like Augutian and Lewis XIV. to fee every thing 
with his eyes, to animate every thing by his genius, but an inacceffible 
wall is raned between him and the people who implore him. He cails for 
light, but it is rendered heterogeneous before it reaches him, he extends 
bis arms towards truth, and like [xion only embraces a cloud.” 


Is this intended for praife or cenfure ? 


The 
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The author pays this juft tribute to the memory of the unfortunate 


Lewis XVI. 


During this converiation the firangers arrived at the fquare originally 
decorated for Lewis the Weill-beloved, made afterwards, by the greatelt 
of crimes, the Square of the Revolution, metamorphofed now inte the 
Square of Concord, and which, when the republic thall become ttrong 
enough to fhew ittell juft, will be called the Square of Lewis XVI.” 


But amidft al] this we find that rooted fear and hatred of this coun- 
try, which we too much epprehend will be found in the breaft of 
every Frenchman under whatever form the government of France is 
adminiftered. Deienda eft Carthago, is hinted at as the only mean 
of giving permanent tranquillity to Europe. ‘The author introduces 
this hint in a dialogue between two perions, whom he calls Molto 
Curante and Poco Curante, on the probable ftability of the peace of 
Luncville. 

*€ POCO CURANTE. 

* Do you believe then that the two minuiers who are going to open the 
fittings at Luneviile will reprefent the empreis of the feas in both the worlds, 
the royal republic of Great Britain. 

‘* MOLTO CURANTE, 

* Leaft of all: for if the thould defcend to contider herfelfas fo reprefented 
fhe would betray the fecret of her weaknels, and we fhould not want a 
congreis to give peace to Lurope. 

** POCO CURANTE, 

« Twill go further. It is potlible that this thadow of a continental peace 
may bring on a maritime truce, and that the fear of a coalition which may 
fut all the ports of Europe againt Great Britain, and the apprehenfion, 
yet much better founded, of fecing fome new Agathocles de'cend on her 
territory, may bend the pride of this fecond Carthaye, jo far as to induce 
her to ask from another Rome a peace of circumitances; but this will not 
conititute a real peace: to cede rights 1s not to fiipulate for intereiis, I 
can only fee in the fallacious tranquillity of Europe after the futile cere- 
mony of the Congrels that pacifies her, the flumber of wearine(s that poiletled 
Kteocles and Polynices on the field of battle, which they loon fhook off to 
compleat the work of mutual aflaflination.” . 


Hiftoire des Su'ffes ou Helvitiens, depuis les tems les plus reculés, jufques 
a nos jours. Par P. H. Mallet, ancien Profeficur des Académies 
d’Uptal, de Caffel, &c. A Genéve, par G. J. Manget. 1803. 

Hiftory of the Swifs or Helvetians, from the remoteft times to the prefent 
day. By P.H. Mallet, ancient Profeflor of the Academies of Up- 
fal, Caffel, &c. In 4vols. Printed at Geneva, 1803. 


HIS long detail of the foreign wars and internal commotions of 

the Swifs confederative Republic, through fo many centuries, 
however interefting to the inhabitants of the city where this work 
is publifhed, would be very little fo to the generality of Englith 


readers, we fhall therefore not attempt to give even an analyfis of the 
li 4 whole 
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whole work, but only notice fuch parts as are moft likely to attract 
eneral attention. 

The following is an account of the narrow efcape of the celebrated 
William Tell, at the commencement of that Revolution, which, 
afterwards, under his aufpices, was the foundation of the free govern- 
ment of Switzerland. 


« Gefler ordered William Tell to be arrefted, but fearing that his friends 
might carry him away from the prifon of Altorf, he refolved to conduct 
him himielf acrofs the lake to his own {trong cafile of Kufnacht; accord- 
ingly he had him loaded with chains, and embarked with him himfelf for 
that purpofe. They had nearly reached the place of their deftination, 
when one of thofe impetuous winds, which fo often ditiurb the navigation 
of that fiormy lake, having excited a violent tempeit, Gefler found himlelf 
compelled io truft his own life to the man whole death he had determined. 
He ee both his firengtly and his f{kill. He ordered his chains to be taken 
off, and then Tell contrived, notwithftanding the tempeit, to bring the 
boat where a flat rock [ //ate forme], which is ftill called the Platform, or 
the leap of William Teil, gave him an opportunity of throwing himtelf on 
the fhore, and enfure Lis own fafety, while pufhing off the boat with his 
foot, he left his enemy expoled to the greateft danger.” 

The hiftorian, after detailing the various events of this momentous 


ftruggie, gives the following account of the commemoration of its 
fina! fuccefs. 


in this feftival, at once religious and political, afler a mafs for the 
fouls of thofe who had died on the field, their names were read before the 
three different tribes, who often united on,the fame {pot that had witnelied 


the valour and the patriotifm of thofe to whom they owed their |:berty.— 
Perhaps there » nation in Lurope which preferved a memorial fo imme- 
diately belore them of the moft glorious feature of their hittory, or the il- 
lufirtous achons of their anceflors, or pofleiied fo lively a refpect for their 


memory, theie children learned to lifp the ftory of them from their earlieft 
infaney, they were as much firuck, as much agitated, by thefe wonderful 
events, as is they were not more years remote than they are ages; the 
fhepherd, while | ¢ conducts his flock over the mountains, finds, in‘a thou- 
land places, the mouuments which gratitude has ere€ted to the founder of 
liberty.” 


From this (cene we are induced to turn to the events that over- 
threw their remnant of national gratitude and independence, that 
fapped the foundation of liberty, morality, and religion, and, to ufe 
the words of a (pirited poet, 


* Deftroyed the work of ages in an hour,’ 


A detailed account of this great event muft not be expefed here.— 
The caules which have produced it, and the circumftances which have at- 
tended it, are yet loo recent, too much disfigured by the art now fo well 
mractifed of decciving the public, by fear er by flattery, and alfo by a too 
fively; theugh juft, forrow, to permit us to be certain of knowing them, or 
deicribing them with exa& truth. 


‘* From 
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** From the commencement of this memorable revolution, which. over- 
turned every thing that had been eftablifhed in France for fo many centu> 
ries, the Swiis, attached by numberlef$ ties to the former ftate of theie 
neighbours, were more interefted than any other people in thefe great in- 


novations. Alltheiw relations te them were formed on the authority of a’ 


monarch whom they were accui.omed to refpect as much as his own fub- 
jects. When they found that thefe fubjeéts, inftead of the homage they 
had always paid him, had fubstituted expreflion of hatred and cries of re- 
volt, instead of admiration ‘or the greatne(s of the monarch they breath 
Outrage against royally, an’ an ardent enthutia‘m for republican equality ; 
when they were told that their natin, its laws, and its government, fo 
often an obje@ of railiery to the French, were now become that of their 
most violent admiration. That, reckoning nothing on the difference betwen 
the two states, the Swifs feemed to become the models of this new people, 
they remained jome time in astoni/hment and uncertainty, hoping, never- 
theiels, that whatever might be the refult of thee violent commotions, they 
had nothing but tavour to expect from thofe who had hitherto profefied to 
be their imitators,”’ 


That this notion was but too generally adopted, at the fame time, 
in this country, we a!] may remember. 
The hiftorian proceeds, 


« The events that followed foon taught them that this hope deceived 
them, and that the cmets of the revolution, placed between the throne and 
the {caffold, filenced every contideration before the danger that menaced 
them, and the high fituatien.to which they afpired. There were in France 
eleven Swils regiments, whofe valour, whofe excellent dicipline, and im 
corrupuble fidelity, were objeés of the greateft diltruft to thofe who were 
rciolved on the defiruction of the monarch and the monarchy. They firlt 
attempted to feduce them, but their ancient virtue did not belie itfelf; a 
few foldiers only of a regiment not acknowledged by the Cantons, luffered 
them!elves to be drawn into fome aéts of fedition. Some of thefe wretches 
were condemned to death for having violated their oaths, and others to the 
gallies for having plundered the military cheft; byt the e were liberated by 
the new authorities in France, awd brought in triumph into the legiflative 
allembly as victims refcued from tyranny, and it decreed them rewards, 
the honours of fitting, and ofa public triumph. Sometime afterwards ano- 
ther Swils regiment, that of Ernett, refpectable for its antiquity, its fer- 
vices, and its good conduct, was aflailed, confined in its barracks, difarmed, 
and plundered, in the town of Aix, though its officers had made it take an 
oath of fidelity to the new conftitution. 

« Thefe offences, and many others, were heavy, but they were forgot- 
ten, effaced, if we may ule the expre‘ion, by the horrible crime which 
followed then, on the 10th of Auguit, in the fame year, 1792. One would 
wilh, if it were poflible, to conceal from pofterity the dreadful treatment 
which the Swiis of the King’s Guard received on that day from the barba- 
rous horde who withed to deftroy that unhappy Prince and his family, and 
whom the guards, impelled by a tenfe.of duty and of honour, withed to 
fave. Furious becaule they could not make them traitors, thefe aflaflins, 
either fanatic or bribed, overpowerd them with their immenfe numbers, 
furrounded them, and murdered them, in detail, déftroying above eight 
hundred officers and foldiers, and carrying their torn and yet ae 
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limbs round Paris in triumph. A few of thofe who had been able to fave 
themfelves were afterwards facrificed in the bloody days of the 2d and 3d 
of September, and in other attacks; eighty of them, who were prifoners, 
were conducied to the place of execution ; a fma!! number only efcaped, 
who returned to their country ragged and half naked, bleeding and wounded, 
where they plunged more than a thouland families in mourning, and car- 
ried every where the firongett feelings of forrow and indignation. 

“ What would not the Swifs have done in fimiler circum{tances fome 
ages before? Ali Europe expeéted to fee them arm to the lait man to ob- 
tain a jult fatisfaction for the moft cruel of injuries. But every thing was 
changed—Government, people, circumftances. The friends of gold and 
of eate, and thofe of France, at the head of whom was a negociator, at 
once able and popular, even the interceffion of the King, who, though 
more injured himfelf, was too generous too merciful, lulled afleep, if I may 
ufe the expreflion, both refentment for the paft and anxiety for the future. 
The Diet then aflembled at Arau, declared for perfifting in neutrality. All 
vengeance appeared imprudent to it, and all war impoflible. The mind 
was pre-occupied with an idea which the event alone has made appear to 
us as chimerical at prefent, as it was then plaufible and dangerous. The 
French revolution was confidered as a violent tempeft, terrible indeed, but 
which would foon pa{s away of itfelf. Befides, at that time, m encourage- 
ment was offered to the Swiss, no safety, no succour, no subsidies, no alliance.” 


Much more could we extract from this fpirited and interefting part 
of the work, but we have perhaps already exceeded our limits in quo- 
tation: the laft fentence alludes to the indolence of the royal party in 
France. We have particularly marked it as applicable to ourfelves. 
If one-tenth part of the money that we lavifhed on German allies, 
or of the troops who were employed in fruitlefs expeditions, had 
been fent to affift the fuffering and indignant Swifs, an eruption might 
have been made on the French territory, that would have fhaken the 
fabric of anarchy and defpotifm to its foundation. But let us at leaft 
be thankful to Providence that we have happily avoided this ftupor, 
which has been fo fatal to the brave but mifguided people of Hel- 
vetia. 


Immenfes Préparatifs de Guerre qui eurent lieu en France d’abord aprés 
le Traite d’Amiens, Fragment d’un Expofe Hiftorique des Evénemens 
qui ont-amen? la Rupture de ce Trait?. Par Sir Francis D’Ivernois, 
8vo. Pp. 48. De Boffe, Gerard-ftreet ; Dulau an Co. Soho- 
fquare, &c. 1804. 

Faéis and Iiluftrations relative to the Military Preparations carried on 
in France, in the Interval between the Conclufon of the Treaty of 
Amiens, and the Commencement of the 4 ee War. From the 
French of Sir Francis D’ivernois. 8vo. Pp. 66. as. 6d. Hat- 
chard, 1804. 

N the Tranflator’s “ Advertifement”’ he obferves, that Sir Francis 
D'Ivernois’s pamphlet appeared to him “ to exhibit a very im- 

portant part of the queftion between this country and F sane 4 
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clearer light than ary other publication or argument” which he had 
feen; and therefore he thought it might be of trrvice ** to render it 
acceiliole to the mere Englifh reader.” We pertcétly agree with him, 
both in his opinion of the pamphlet itfelf, and in the propriety of 
tranflating it; and we think boch the author and tranflator eminently 
entitied to the thanks of the public. 7 

As the. tranflator has performed his part moft abiy, in our quota- 
tions we fhall employ his language, which would not eafily be im- 
proved, as, without a fervile adherence to the /effer, it conveys unim- 
paired the /pirit, of the original; a tafk not very eafily accom- 
pliihed. 

Ungueftionably Sir F. D’Ivernois has rendered a very great fervice 
to Europe in general and to Great Brivain in particular, by the clear 
and forcible manner in which he bas here expoied the audacious fyf- 
tem of Confular traud, artifice, and falfhood, but too fuccefsfuily 
employed to prejudice the powers of the continent againft this coun- 
try. This expoiure is not effected by ingevious argument, or by 
plaufive ftatemenis, but by authentic documents and imacontrovertible 
facts, from which the moit incredulous cannot poflibly withhold their 

‘beliet, without avowing their contempt of truth, without wilfully 
fhutting their eyes and ears again{t conviction, 

The author vegins by obferving that ever fince the commencement 
of hoftilities each party has reproached the other with infincerity in 
figiing the treaty of Amiens, without eny real defire of peace, but 
m_-rely to have an opportunity for renewing the war with greater prof- 
pect of fuccefs, But when it is made to appear, that during the 
peace which enfued, one power reduced her forces one half, while 
the other doubled her forces, there can be no difficulty in deciding to 
which of the two the charge of infincerity, and of inten ‘ed aggreflion, 
muft neceflarily attach. By the report pretented to the Houfe of Com- 
mons by the Secretary at War, Dec. 8, 1502, it appeared that the 
Britifh army which at the clote of the war amounted to 250,000 men, 
had been reduced to 128,809; and the feamen had been reduced trom 
130,0¢0.to 50,000 and Mr. Addington had intimated his intention of 
reducing them {til lower, even to 30,000. We fhall prefently fee 
how Buonaparté acted with his army and navy. 

By the accounts prefented to the firft National Aflembly, it ap~ 
peared that in the year, ending May 1, 1790, the French army had 
coft 104,159,275 livres; and the navy and colonies, 60,545,612, 
makiwg a total of 164,704,887 livres. Intent on reducing the na- 
tional expenditure, the affembly began their fyftem of economy with 
the army and navy; the expences of the former they accordingly re- 
duced to 79,000,000, and thofe of the latter to 39,000,000, making 
a total of 118,000,000 livres. And, at the fame time, they abolifhed 
(moft abfurdly, indeed,) the annual ballot of 10,000 men, for the 
militia, But the bafis ot all their proceedings was the principle, that 
fo long as France renounced all ideas of conqueft, an army of 151,000 
men was amply fufficient for her, We all know how foon ~ ees 
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ideas were refumed, with a luft for univerfal revolution as the road to 
univerfal empire. aoe 

The fuecefs of the French in the laft war; their conquefts on the 
frontiers of their dominions ; and the ftrong line of fortreiles by which 
they were protected, together with the fate of the neighbouring 
powers, all combined to fecure France againft danger from without, 
and of courfe enabled her to reduce her peace eftablifhment very low 
indeed. But fo far was Buonaparté from being difpofed to adopt this 
reduction, though the ftate of his finances, and the want of hands 
‘for agricultural, manufaCturing, and commercial purpoles, feemed 
imperatively to _prefcribe it; taat, fix weeks after he had figned the 
treaty of Amiens, he rendered perpetual the decree which had been 
pafled during the war, and which was,generally expected to be an- 
nulled at the peace, for placing at his abfolute difpofal the whole male 
population of the country, between the ages of 20 and 25. When 
he communicated his will on this fubjeS to the Jegiflative authorities, 
he farther informed them that he had immediate occafion for 120,000 
confcripts ; which annual fupply mutt be fo regulated as “* to keep up 
an effective army of the line of 300,000 men, independent of a mili- 
tia, or army of referve of 150,000 men to act as auxiliaries, which he 
defigned to complete in three years !’’ 


“« Let us now refer to the very curious report* of Daru, ever» cre of 
whole propofitions was infiantly adopted: we fhail there find, that the 
whole of the confcription now yields a mass of nearly a million of soldiers in 
France ;_ and fince; in order that the wholv youth of the country may in 
their turn bear arms, no one is required to ferve more than five years, it 
follows, from this law thus improved fince the peace, Ift, that in each of the 
years 1802, 1803; and 1804, the Conful would have at his diipo.al 120,000 
recruits; 2dly, that this annual levy would afterwards be limited to the 
number neceilary for renewing, by a fifth part every year, this body of 
450,000 men; 3dly, that at the end of five years, betides thele 450,000 
a@iually in arms, all thofe who had ferved in this confeription, and obtained 
their difcharge, would ftill remain under the command of the government, 
if not as conicripts, at leaft under the denomination of reguisitionaries, {fo 
that by the year 1807 the facife Bonaparte would be able tu colleé, at the 
fhorteit notice, from 800 to 900 thouland men, perfecily trained and diici- 
plines, without including half a million of conferipts not actually enrolled, 
but conflantly liable to be fo for fervice as an arriere garde. 

“ His reporter, Daru, patled rapid'y over the troops of the line, who 
number was then, for the firft time, propofed to be made 300,000, but 
-took care to be in the fame degree diffule when he fpoke of the Army of 
Referve. Of this he ftated, that it was a moit au!picious eftabliihment, 
and would be attended with no expenfe ; fince it would be difciplined by 
officers of the line, and would not be called forth, except on unforeseen occa- 
sions. I fuppofe it is needlefs to fiate that thefe occasions were very exactly 


fiveseen, anc that this happy thought of the Conful’s was nothing more or 
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* Inferted im the Moniteurs of May 11 and 16, 1802. 
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lefs than a bait to entice the people voluntari!y to enter their names, in ho 
of being attached to this pretended army of referve, and without the leat 
fufpicion of the intention of government to raife a regular army of 450,000 
men, into which they would be immediately incorporated, I will tranf- 
cribe the peroration of this ingenious reporter. 

“ It would be eafy to excite your fenfibility by a reprefentation of dif- 
trefs produced by the operation of this law. You may be aiked way, after 
figning a peace, you retain fuch formidable armies; and whether you are 
not apprehentfive, that by calling for fuch great facrifices, you may forfeit 
the confidence of the sovereign people of whom you are the minifters. All 
Europe would rejoice that you fheuld lend ah ear to fuch topics. A legif- 
lator is influenced by nobler thoughts. He does not imprudently refigan 
himfelf to a security dependent on uncertain and fleeting circumstances. He forms 
not his rules for the exigencies of the moment. His object is to eftablith 
the edifice of fociety on a lafting foundation. He defires to improve the con- 
dition of his cotemporaries; but he forgets not that he is refponfible for the tran- 
gaillity of the world.” 

« Thus, in le{s than feven weeks after the fignature of the treaty of 
Amiens, partlv, I fuppofe, that they may not imprudently refign themlelves 
to a securily dependent on that uncertain and freeting event; part y to improve the 
condition of the present race of mankinds but above all, to Areserve the tranquillity 
of the world, thefe faithful miniiters of the fovereign people gave their fanc- 
tion by acclamation to the etiablifhment of an army of the line twice as large 
as that which the Conitituent Afflembly had laid it dowr as a fundamental 
principle, was fufficient for France, constant in her pacific disposition,” 


Nine months after this Buonaparté informed Lord Whitworth that 
he had exceeded this vote, by his own will and authority, which are 
paramount to all decrees, to all Jaw, and that ** bis army will be im- 
mediately completed to 480,000 men, all ready for the mofl defperate en- 
terprizes,” to which the vain-boalting ideot added, like a fpoiled 
child, that ‘¢ if the Britifh government provoked him, he is refolved to 
place himself at their head to crofs the Straits of Dover.” 

In order to place thefe facts in a more ftriking point of view, we 
fhall here extract, from. the latter pait of the* pamphlet before us, 
the contrafted accounts of the war and peace eftablifhments of the two 
countries. | 


« 1, While Great Britain reduced her army and navy to lefs than one- 
half of the war-eftablifiment, Bonaparte exerted his utmoft endeavours to 
double his. 

« 2, While Great Britain diminifhed her expences, Bonaparte increafed 
his, in the proportions exhibited in the following tables : - 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
Voted for 1801, being the lait year of war. 





Army - - - - £.19,100,043 
Navy . . . . 16,429,337 
Ordnance . - ee ate . 2,366,462 

37,895,842 


Voted 
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Voted for 1893, fecond year, of peace. 





| Army (including fome arrears of the preceding year) £-7,500,000 
Navy - - - - 6,669,378 
O.dnance - - - a 787,947 
14,957,325 
FRANCE. : 
Voted for the year 1X. being the laft of war. 

Army - - nee - Liv. 220,000,000 
Navy - - - - 86,000,000 





Total - 806,000,CO0O0 


Voted for the year X. being the firft of peace. 
Army - - . - Liv. 210,000,000 


' 


Navy - - - - 105,000,099 





Total . $15,000,000 


Voted for the year XI. fecond year of peace. 


Army - : - - Livi 243,000,030 
_ Navy - - - - 126,100,000 . 





Total « 869,000,000 


“ With thefe documents before our eyes, we can furely be at no lofs to 
determine, whether military preparations were carried on in France, and 
whether the meafures of precaution, announced in the King’s meflage of 
March 8, were fully juftified, or not. Nay, even if we had had no other 
caule of complaint, than this lait budget—tota!ly unlike any thing ever be- 
fore heard of in a fealon of peace ; if, up to that moment, the condudt of 
France bad been as conciliatory, as it was in fact provoking—itill we 
thould have richly deferved the fate, which Bonaparte defigned for us, had 
we remained uncencered {pectators of the vaft preparations which he was 
making; or had we not, with all poflible dilpatch, augmented our own 
force in an adequate propoition,” 


We fhould, indeed, have deferved that fate, and a ftill worfe fate, 
if worfe the ingenuity of malice and mortified vanity could have de- 
vifed, had we fo fhut our eyes againft the evidence of facts. 


« It may appear firange, that two fuch important and ftriking events, as 
this fecond feace-budget, and the fecond levy of 120,000 con(cripts, fcarcely 
provoked any animadverlion in Europe. But the fa&t is, they were not 
made public, till after the King’s metlage had notified to the world, that 
England had begun to take precautionary measures; in confequence of which 
it very eatily happened, that many perfons fuppofed them to be occafioned 
by the notification of thofe meaiures, to which, on the contrary, they were 
in fact, confiderably antecedent, and of which they were the real caufe. 
On the 8th of March, 1803, (the date of the King’s meilage) this fecond 

budget, the fecond levy of confcripts, and the conference with the Eng- 
ith ambailador, on February 17, in which the Conful fo fully proclaimed 
them 
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them to the Court of St. James’s, were matters of which the Continent of 


Europe was altogether ignorant. When, in contri of this commu- , 


nication, the ae of England unexpectedly made known the meafures of 
precaution which he was taking, it appeared, in fome fort, as if he were 
the aggrellor; and when afterwards the offensive fteps, which had been pre- 
viouflly adopted by the Court of St. Cloud, were difclofed, thofe who had 
not the means of afcertaining how long they had occurred before they were 
avowed, naturally cnough confidered them as meafures purely delenfive, 
and provoked by the conduct of the Britifh government: 

“ This mifiake, however, is now made futliciently manifeft. The fecond 
levy of the con{cripts, which took place in April*, 1803, was enacted in 
May, 1802; and even if the peace had not been otherwile interrupted, a 
third levy of the fame magnitude would, as a matter of courle, have taken 
place in the prefent year, 1804. This appears clearly in the report of 
Daru. 

« The budget for the year XI. was firft publifhed in the Moniteur of 
March 13th, 1803; but the very full report which accompanies and con- 
cludes it, is dated February 4, (15 Pluvoife); at which time Bonaparte, as 
he has him{elf admitted, entertained not the fmalleft doubt of the difpofi- 
tion of the Engliih government to evacuate Malta, and maintain peace.— 
But, in fact, the budget itfelf (hoftile as it is in its whole conitruction) has 
reference toa {till earlier period, antecedent even to the invafion of Swit- 
geriand. Its date is, 1802, September 23: which is the firlt day of what 
is called the republican year, and the day from which all the eitimates of 
the year are computed ; fo that when in March, 1803, the Contul, as mat- 
ter of form had it laid before.the legillative authorities, it was nothing like 
an eftimate, fulceptible of augmentation. or diminution,. for the enfuing 
year; but it was, in fact, an account of the current expences of a year, ot 
which fix months, were alrcady expired; during which fix months, one 
half of the fupplies fo refpecifully folicited by the Conful, at the hands of 
the ministers of the sovereign feofple, had been previoully expended on Ais army 
and navy. 

« This budget was by no means a fecret at Paris; but even fuppofing 
that the Englith government had not been apprized of it before its publica- 
tion, in feventy folio pages of the Monizeur, what muft have been their fur- 
prife, after being informed by Lord Whitworth, that Talleyrand had laid 
great ftrefs on the poverty of the French finane>s, and the fetal impossibi- 
lity which it created to France of carrying on the warfare, to which even a partial 
rupture would + lead—to find in this budget a demonftrative proof, that in 
Spite of this impossibility, and the systematic desire of peace, profefled by the 
Firft Conful, he had appropriated to his navy three times as much as the con- 
ftituent aflembly had done? But, indeed, this evidence was altogether 
unneceflary, after their ambaffador had been daily fending word, that Bo- 
naparte threatened them witl an invafion, and added, that he had 480,000 
men ready for it.” 


As to the naval force of France, on the fmallnefs of which the 





*-See the Mon:teur of April 17, 1803. 

+ See Lord Whitworth’s difpatch to Lord Hawkefbury, of February 17, 
1805. 
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Ulurper founded fo triumphant an argument to prove that the fears of 
the Britifh miniftry were groundlefs, inceflantly repeating that he bad 
but three corvettes at Dunkirk and two frigates in Holland, prudently 
overlooking the ftrong force at Breft under Linois, and all the fhips 
in.a ftate of prepa’ ation, and alfo the vaft fums which, in time of peace, 
he had appropriated to the naval department, 


“ Bonaparte is pleafed to affirm, that he had made no preparation—that 
the armaments alledged againft him were purely ideal. Were thefe bud- 
alfo purely ideal? Would he require the Englifh Government to {pe- 
cify by name every yard, every arfenal, and every warehoufe, in which he 
expended the enormous (ums appropriated to his navy, fums far exceeding 
thofe expended by the Court of Verfailles in the year of preparation for 
taking part againit England in the American war?) The Englith miniffers 
knew very well, that he was building many new veffels at Breit, at Tou- 
lon, at Rochefert, and at Orient ; they knew very well, that the French 
government had bought up in the Baltic, and even in London, great quan- 
titities of naval flores*. But furely, without going into all thele detarls, it 
was quite enough (o give them the alarm, as to his actual or intended ar- 
maments, to learn from his own documents, that for the lait fix months his 
naval expences had been one half greater than thofe of any half year in 
the war. 

“* Let us reverfe the cafe: let us fuppofe, that in the beginning of 1803, 
Great Britain, inftead of reducing one half of her forces, naval and mili- 
tary, had confiderably increafed.them, while France had been diminishing 
her’s. Would not fuch a conduét have been regarded at St. Cloud, as the 
certain forerunner of hoftilities? Would not the Conful have held it out to 
Europe, as a declartion of war? Could any man have blamed him, if he 
had fad immediate recourfe to measures of precaution? Or would it have 
been expeed, that he fhould have refted perfeéily fatisfied with a declara- 
tion on the part of England, that fhe had taken no ste, on which the most sus- 
ficious jealousy could Aut an unfavourable construction ? 

“ Bonaparte might indeed have alleged a plaufible pretext for the vatt 
expences on his navy. To acertain degree, an unufual expenditure upon 
that obje@ might have beew juflified, by the ftate of ruin, to which the 
vidtories of England had reduced it in the war. But he was above having 
recourfe to fach arguments. He would not justify his conduct, but denied 
it. He hal made no preparations; and, on such an occasion, it was his highest 


glory to have been taken by surprise +.” 


And to this aflertion, which in falfhood and impudence almoft out- 
does al! his former outdoings, when we confider that it was addrefled 
to the legiflative body who had voted the immenfe fums which he had 





* The quantity of hemp purchafed is flated in accounts worthy of cre- 
dit, at 12,000 tons, being a greater — than was uled by the Englith 
navy in the moit-active year of the laft-war. If this be true, and it is 


ftrongly corroborated by the difpatch, with which he has equipped his num- 
berleis gun-boats, it is furely not too much to infer, that he had that arma- 
méntin his contemplation. 

+ See General Andreoffy’s note of March 29, 1803. 
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demanded for his navy, that ? body itfelf gave its complete fanc- 
tion, reeechoing it throughout the country, and ftyling the man who 
made it the Saviour of France. 


“ He makes a merit of being taken by surprize—he who, before he was ap- 
pines of the metiage which called forth this mode(ft declaration, had 

salted to Lord Whitworth that he had provided againft every event which 
could occur, and was prepared for the wortt; that he could, at a moment's no- 
tice, complete his army to the number of four hundred and eighty thousand men. 


Omnia precepi atque animo mecum ante peregi, 


. © He states it to be his highest glory that he was taken by surprise; he, who fo 
very few days before had, with sonest pride, proclaimed, that in the present 
day England, single-handed, was unable to contend with France, 

“ Tle was tales by surfprise—He who, immediately afier he had, by the 
inftrumentality of his creature, Regnau!t, recotded this memorable expres 
ston ity the archives of the legiflators, at the moment of their adjournment, 
addreifed to them through the fame man, the following expreflions, at /ea:t 
equally memorable. 

« You; Legiflators, will not fail to promote in your refpective neigh- 
bourhoods the publication of the faét, which has already been made known 
here. Let all the inhabitants of the country be apprized, that the enfuing 
eampaign, will not require the impofition of any new tax. The taxes 
voted for the peace-eftablifiment will anfwer all the calls of war*.’ 

“ So that, at laft, we find the damning proof, that Bonaparte was taken by 
surprise, is that the force, which he had kept up under the name of a 
peace-eftabliihment, was fully calculated to meet all the demands of 
war, 

« The real fa@ is, that the information communicated by Regnault was 

e:feét'y true, and the intereft of the communication might have been 
eightened, if he had been at liberty to dilclofe the {plendid filcal advan- 
tages, which a war held out to his master. | 

“© This brings us to a matter of very great importance. In the actual 
ftate of Bonaparte’s finances, it was abfolutely impoflible that 369,000,000 
livres could be expended on his army and navy, without producing a :leficit 
of from 100 to 150 millions, whieh, as he mutt have known, could not be 
difcharged, but by that fingular item in the Confular ways and means re- 
celtes extérieures ; that is to fay, the contributions or the plunder of foreign 
countries, . 

« The beggary of his exchequer was, indeed, fo notorious, and to at- 
tempt to dilguife it, was fo hopelefs, that in conferring with Lord Whit- 
worth, Tal:eyrand himfelf alledges it as a reafon, why Great Britain 
fhould net be alarmed on the fubject of military preparations in France. 
© The fituation of the French finances,’ faid he, ‘ is fuch, that were not 
the defire of peace in the Firft Conful an effect of fyitem, it it would be 
moft imperiouily dictated to him by the total impossibility, in which the 
country finds itfelf of carryingon that extentive {tate of warfare; to which 
even a partial rupture’ would naturally lead, He exprefled great furprife, 
therefore, that any fulpicion fhould be excited, when the means of dif- 
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* See the Moniteur of May 30, 1803. 
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turbing the’ public tranquillity were, as mufi be well known in England, fo 
come ce wanting *.’ 

“ If Lord Whitworth had been at all difpofed to enter into the difcul- 
fion of this rea‘oning, he might have obferved, that the le{s able the Con- 
ful was; out of his own funds, to defray the enormous expences of the for- 
midable force, which he perfified in raifing, the more it was to be appre- 
hended that, fooner or later, he might be utterly unable even to fay his 
troops; in which cafe a ttate of war, wherein the calls of his generals 
upon him would: be lefs, and his external receipts greater, might. chance to 
become an effict of his system t. 7 

“ I contider it fo extremely important, to eftablifh the melancholy 
proofs of this fyitem; which, after all, affords the beft folution of Bo- 
hase armaments, that | may perhaps, elfewhere, exhibit them all at 

ge.” : 

We hope Sir Francis will not fail to lay this exhibition before the 
public; it is of particular importance to the powers of the, continent 
that they fhould be duly acquainted with facts in the confequences of 
which they are fo very materially interefted. ‘* Every government,” 
Sir Francis afterwards moft truly obferves,. ** which once promul- 
gates fuch a dodétrine,” (that is the doctrine of maintaining a force 
which it is impoflible to pay out of its own revenue, and for the pay- 
ment of which it muft of neceflity have recourfe to the extortion or 
plunder of foreign ftates) ** indifputably admits, that a ftate of war is 
abfolutely neceflary, for the fupport- even of her pretended peace- 
eftablifhment.” | 

There are many other parts of this valuable tra&t which we would 
fain notice, but: we have already tranfgrefled our ufual limits. We 
fhall therefore take our leave of the author, with expreffing our hearty 
concurrence in his réprobation of the atrocious conduét of fome of 
the French prelates, particularly that of the Archbifhop of Rouen, 
{brother, we believe, to the Conful Cambaceres, formerly a tradef- 
man at Rouen), who has degraded his facred fun@ions, by blafphe- 
maufly invoking the God of Truth, to bear witnefs to the moft wil- 
ful, malignant, and diabolical falfhood, that ever iffued from the lips 
of man; namely, that the people of France were again expofed to the 
horrors of war, ‘* merely becaufe the Englifh government, unable to 
endure the progrefs of the French commerce,” (which progrefs, be 





* See Lord Whitworth’s difpatch to Lord Hawkefbury, of February 17, 
1803, ! j 
+ Bonaparte it {ees was fenfible of Talleyrand’s indifcretion, im thus 
founding an argument upon the notorious state of the French finances. And in 
order to fet the world right on that point, juft one month after Talleyrand 
had made this ingenuous confeflion, he direded Gaudin, the minifter of 
finance, to contradi& it; and to prefent a report, flating, that though the 
net receipts of the year X. did not exceed 490 millions, {till they had left a 

fufplus of two millions, applicable to the fervice of the year XI. 
To which of thefe two minifers are we to give credit? To neither. 
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it obferved, was. mentioned by thofe very minifters as a géod ground 
for believing that the peace would be permanent!) ** had faid in its 
heart, THE HAPPINESS OF-THAT PEOPLE 1§ MY AVERSION, I WILL 
OBSTRUCT IT AT WHATEVER ‘EXPENCE.” Others of thefe prelates 
recalled to the minds of ‘their flocks the various horrors and crimes of 
the revolution, all of which they imputed to the Britith Cabinet! 
And the Firft Conful, the moft guilty and the mof criminal of all 
the revolutionary agents, who no doubt had paid thofe reverend mi- 
mions of his ‘own creation, for this horrible profanation of their cha- 
racter and office, ‘in one of his flate pavers, boatted of- the good ef- 
fects which thefe pious exhortttions had producéd; thanking the 
clergy fir ** having empl yed the influence of religton, to Jan@ify this /pon- 
taneous emotion of the heart.” Ths is Satan commending his minif- 
térs—for the Father of Lics muft furely be the matter of men who can 
by fuch means promote his interefts and further his ends. 

The author ad’s, what we know to be true, (Nat * under the in: 
fluence of the réigious minifters of the republic, the wild enthufiafm 
of the French for liberty has been made to give place toa ‘wild enthu-. 
fiafm of hatred againit this country.” And thefe men are under the 
influence of the Pope, who, be it remembered, is the mere tool ‘of 
Buonaparté, Wiat food for reflection does this confideration afford | 


La Gymnaftique de la Feuneffe, ou Traitt Eléméntaire gor one sa ee 
ercices bay | lerés fous le Rapport de l'Urilite phyfique et Morale. ive. 
:An Elementary. Ireatife on Games of Exetcife for Youths con- 
‘fidered int their Effects on the Body and Mind. .By M. A. Amar» 
Duirvier and L. F. Jauffret.. Plates. 12mo.¢@ Pry 300. Debrays 
Paris, : i 


“— ORKS on education multiply, and ouf manners are ftill the 

fame. Men of fenfe and true patriots devote their labétrs to 
the laudable purpofe of bringing back our neglefted youth, led aftray by 
twelve years of immoral letlons, examples of perverfity, and’ fyftems of 
corruption, to thofe principles of juflice. and morality: which nature has 
implanted in our bofoms, and which are the fupport of focial order. The « 
works of thefe eftimable authors do not produce the change which, itis» 
their object to accomplith, The mifehiet is done; it remains to prevent 
it from becoming epidemical. The rifing generation.may be preserved , 
.from it, if parents and preceptors are periuasded that every course of educa- 
tion hitherto pursued ought to be rejected, that every thing which has been taught ought 
tobe forgotten; and that, with a new. order of things, fuch a mode of in- 
ftri@ion thould bé introduced’as would be the means of imparting to youth 
that {pecies of knowledge which will render them good men, good Ons, © 
good fathers, good hufbands, and good citizens.” 


Such is the account which a French critic, in his review of the 
work before us, gives of, the prefent ftate of morals and education in 
France; amounting to an honeft coniefiion, that the revolution has 
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fo far brutalized the people, that the only means of rendering them 
eftimable, in any of the relations of focial or political life, is the 
eradication from their minds of every thing which they have imbibed 
fince the deftru€tion of the monarchy, and the murder of their fove- 
reign, So that the revolutionary fcheme: decatholicifer et demoralizer 
le peuple has, we fee, been attended with complete fuccefs! Now, 
Jet the eulogift of this revolution, let Mr. Fox contemplate this 


** ftapendous monument of human happinefs raifed by human wil- 


dom” in thefe, its natural, effects! But this well-meaning critic, 
whofe words we have quoted, need not be furprized at the inability 
of the efforts made to bring back thefe wretched beings to the paths 
of virtue and mofality. Releafed from all the reftraints which re- 
ligion impofes on thofe who acknowledge her authority, every wicked 
piopenfity has been indulged by them, their minds have become vi- 
tiated, and it will be found a tafk of much greater difficulty to 
make them Chriffians, in faith and praCtice, than it would be to hu- 
manize and inftru& the wildeft favage juft caught from his native 
woods ; to implant good principles in an uniiformed mind is cer- 
tainly more ealy than to eradicate bad principles from a mind once in- 
formed but afterwards vitiated. 

In the firft part of this treatife the authors demonftrate the necef- 
fity of exercife, and the advantages accruing from it both to body and 
mind. The fecond part contains a defcription of all games of ex- 
ercife, ancient and modern, and indicates the means of renderin 
them practicable and falutary to the youth of the prefent day. The 
third part isan Effay on the Exercife of the Senfes. ‘he authors 
have confulted moft of the German and Englifh writers, who have 
treated of thefe fubjects; and their remarks on them are fenfible and 
judicious. Thofe Fitnchmen who have any regard for their children 
will do well to attead to the important reflections, in the firft part of 
this treatife, on the defeéts of the fyftem cf education now in ule ia 
Frances on its effeéts on the health, and efpecially on the morals of 
youth ; and on the utter inadequacy of the means hitherto employed 
for remedying the evil. 

The Effay on the Exercife of the Senfes has the merit of originality, 
as well as that of ingenuity. The obfervations on the poffibility, the 
ufetulnefs, and the beft means of exercifing the fenies, are fugeetted 
as dowbts, and not advanced with the confidence refulting from the 
knowledge which experience imparts. They are fubmitted with great 
and becoming diffidence to the confideration of the public, for whofe 
benefit they were committed to the prefs. We fhall have great fa- 
tisfaction in tracing the effects of thefe Jaudable ¢fforts in the minds of 
the people of France. | ; 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


Ww EN any of your readers become your correspondents, I truft they feel 
equally with myfelf, that the credit and u‘efulnefs ef your work is, 


at all times, and in all cales, to be prefcrred to the gratification of having 
the productions of their own pens inierted in your important pages. 

I have not, for a confiderable time, interfered with the claims of thofe 
friends whote thoughts might prove of more eflential benefit to the true in- 
terefts of the country, than any thing I could offer; but none can be more 
gratefully fenfible of the value of your labours, or be more perfedtly fatisfied 
with your determinations, as they concern mylelf; and whether, what I 
now offer is allowed a corner in your work, or confidered as not worthy the 
public eye, I thall as gratefully acknowledge the suppression as the publication, 

Your manly firmneis in defending the true interetts both of the church 
and ftate, tempered at the fame time with that genuine moderation and can- 
dour becoming a Chrifiian patriat, cannot fail to render the pages of your 
Review, at this critical and important ftate of affairs, both at home and 
abroad, of increa‘ed importance. 

It has been faid by many ferious and thinking perfons, that thoukd a peace 
ever be concluded with retudlican France, although our dangers would be 
different from thofe to which we were expofed ina ftate of warfare, they 
would not be /eis, nor require a lefs degree of caution in refifting them, our 
own safety, nay, our very existence as a nation being regarded. 

I will not fay unfortunately, but happily and fprovidentially, that peace which 
the treaty of Amiens produced, proved of {hort continuance: Had, how- 
ever, that moft depraved and unprincipled of the human race, the Corfican 
ufurper, poffefled but a modgrate degree of mere worldly wifdom, or the 
prudence of a fubtle cunning, he might have fo improved the advantages 
that peace gave him, as to have afforded ground for the deepeft regret to 
children yet unborn. Much are we'then, as a nation, indebted to his an- 
governable ambition: It has awakened us from that dream of falfe fecurity 
into which too many were lulled; evident from the declarations of fome, 
that “they faw no reafons why the peace of Amiens fhould not prove as 
permanent as any peace that had ever been figned;” or, as allerted by 
others, * that the dangerous confequences apprehended by fome men were 
fo remote, fo very remoie, as not to be taken into any account in the pure 
calculations, political or commercial.” Such was, if I remember aright, the 
fentiments exprefied by men who ought to have known better. pi 

Immediately upon the peace, nay, even upon thé figning the preliminary 
articles, the defpot of France, intoxicated with his own fuccefs, laid down 
promiles, (natural enough indeed, the treaty itfelf confidered,) from which 
he drew his erroneous conclufions, that England poflefed neither courage 
nor means, to venture at any refiftance of his deep-laid {chemes for fubju- 
gating the four quarters of the world to his dominion ; thefe plans and pur- 
pofes now oppofed by Britain « fingle-handed.” He is maddened with 
malignant rage, and “ would {wallow us up quick, fo wrathfully is he dif- 
piealed at us,” 
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In a war, as juft as inevitable, are we now engaged, in order to preferve 
our exifience, depending, in this awful conteft,on “ that never-failing Pro- 
vidence which ordezeth all things beth in heaven and earth’’—a Providence 
that has hitherto pre‘erved, and will, I truft, yet deliver us. The threats 
and defigns of our impious foe overthrown; “ the amelioration of the {iale 
' of twenty-five millions of people, by .a revolution to a form of government, 

under which rational liberty may be enjoyed, is a matier fincerely.detired 
by every friend to humanity; and, as Britain alone poffeffes either courage 
or integrity “ to withffand the violent and unjuft ambition” of the prefent 


ru‘er of France, T indulge the hope, that, in the hand of Providence, we may. 


be inftrumental in accomplilhing the great good, and of conferring upon the 
nations around us the bleilings of peace* upon the principles of peace re- 


vealed in the in'pi ed pages: Indeed, any peace that is not founded on these’ 


principles, will never prove any thing more than a hollow truce, 
Looking over fome MSS. papers, 1 took up the letters that “accompany 


this; they were written according to the dates they bear, and were addrel-- 


_ 





* To eve-y Chriflian mind, peace mult be a very defirable blefling. War 
muft be allowed by all as a very dreadful evil, and the {word acknowledged 
as the very fevereit of God’s four judgments for the punithing of guilty na- 
tions. But, under the fulleft conviction of this, I muft own very tree'y, that 
at the time the treaty of Amiens was figned, my mind feit fome very painful 
fears. The folowing paflages from thofe {criptures, that are profitable for 
doctrine, reproo!, correciion, and infiruction in righteoufnels, preiied with 

rticular force upon nry confideration. Subfequent events have not ren- 
dered the'e extracts from facred hitiory le{s important. 


“ And there was none like unto Ahab, which did fell himfelf to work . 


wickedneis in the fight of the Lord.” 1 Kings xxi. 23. 

« Aud Ahab ‘aid unto Jehofliaphat, W:lt thou go with me to battle? And 
Jehofiaphat faid unto the King of Iirae!, Iam as thou art, and my people as 
thy people.” 1 Kings xxii. 3. 

“ And Jehofhaphat returned to his houfe, and Jehu, the fon of Hanani the 
feer, went out to meet him, and laid to King Jehothaphat, Sheuldst thou helfe 
the ungodly, and love them that hate the Lord?” 2 Chiron, xix. 1, 2. 

m Aind afler this did Jehofhaphat, King of Judah, join himfelf with Aha- 
ziah, King of I rael, who did very wickedly; and he joined bimfelf with 
him to 24. hips Yo goto Tarthith, Then Ltiezer prophetied againft Je- 
hofhaphat, faying, Because thou haft joined thyieif with Ahaz-ah, the Lord 
hath broken thy works, and the fhips were not able to go to Tarthith.” 
2 Chron. xx. 36, 
© A’a brought out filver and gold out of the trea‘ures of the hou‘e of the 
Lord, and of the king’s tea‘ures, and ‘ent them to Benhadad, King of Sy- 
ria. And Hanani the feer came to A‘a, Kis g of Judah, and {aid unto him, 
Becau’e thou haft relied on the King of Syria, and not relied on the Lord 
th, God, therefore is the hoft of the King of Syria efcaped out of thine 
hand. Were not the Ethiepians and the Lubims a huge hoft, with very 
many chariots and horfemen? Yet, becau'e thou didii rely.on the Lord, He 


delivered them into thy hands; for the eves of the Lord run to and {ro- 


throu; tout the whele ea. th, to ew him‘elf tt.ong in behalf of them whole 
t is perfeGt fowards him: Herein thou. hait done foolithly, therefore 
com henceforth thou halt have wars.”—2 Chron. xvi. 
‘ fed, 
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fed, af may be feen, to perfons highly approving the French revolution in 
its first stages: And as there ate yet many who affect to approve and admire 
the’ principles and firft movements of that revolution, reprobating at the 
fame:time, the con equences refulting from it, as in no reipect, or at leat 
not neveilarily, connected with it; I have been inclined to offer, through 
your Magazine, the fentiments and opinions exprefied in thetle letters to the 
public eye. Copies of them are in the hands of various pertons, and were 
fo, very toon afte: they were written, particularly the two firit, tova friend 
in Loudon. The theets I éend, are copied frum, the rough tketch, and al- 
though there might be fome verbal alierations, tome patiages transferred, 
or the expretfions a little varied, the fubitance is the iame; and thould there 
be a vacant corner in any of your future Numbers, it is fubmitted to your 
judgment, whether they are fafficiently intereiting to fill it up. I remain, 
Sir, with great reipect, yours, 

A Constant Reaper, 


To Mr, ***# ##*##8*) &88® Street, London. 


Dear Sir, November 21, 1789. 


‘As the public mind was much. engaged when I was laft in town by the 
late occurrences in France, and particularly fo by the deftruction of the 
Baitile, the converfation at your table naturally turned upon the fubjeét, 
when my gravity, and the little exultation exprefled on my part at that 
event, brought on me the charge of being an enemy to liberty, and even 
sleafed with tyranny and oppretiion, ' 

Your lait letter to me, in which you fadly confound faith and philosopl}, 
proves you {till cherith the fame opinion reipecting my political principles: 
It is not pleafant to have fuch ideas fixed on the minds of tho!e pertons whofe 
frien hip you value; and to obviate fo painful a circumilance, | now write. 

I acknowledge, my dear Sir, that I looked very grave, and took but little 
part in the converfation; my countenance might manifeft that 1 was not 
quite fo much pleafed as iome others of the company ; of, if you infit upon 
it, that 1 was aGlually difpleafed; and this was conftrued into a. difplealure 
that the Baftile was pulled down*. 

That my diflatis‘action was conneéted with the defirution of the Batftile, 
I am ready to acknowledge, not merely indeed that it was deltroyed, but at 
the nieans and manner of its defiruction, 

« The beginnings of iniquity are like the leiling out of water;” when 
once the banks that confine a deep and powerful ftream give way, the very 
fmalleit inlet {rom the river into the adjoining country 1s terioufly alarming ¢ 





* How ftrong, arid how delufive is prejudice, It not only gives a falfe 
bias to the judgment, and a falfe colouring to facts, but actually weakens all 
our fenfes. In the Baftile defiroyed, how few perfons as ftate prifoners, 
in a long’ cour(e of years, had been immured ‘within its walls. In the bun- 
dreds of Battiles that have fince been raifed, and the innumerable numbers 
of wretched viGims, that under the molt horrid as have “groaned 
within them, how cafily and readily is this tyrann pa liated, by obieryin 
that thefe are temporary evils, the mfeparable effe Ae gers Re 7 
ments.’ From fuch evils may God in his mercy prelerve us, © 
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a deluge ig-threatened; and without much p;udent caution, care, and exer- 
tion; is unavoidable. : 

You Sir,-and probably many others may he expe@ing great good from this 
event; I am expecting great evil: I have lived near threefcore years in the 
world, and have been long a cloie obferver of human nature; and believing 
the account given of it in the facred pages, fpeculative theories are without 
any influence on my mind; and you may depend upon it, that the philofoph 
you admire. will ea very weak barrier againft human depravity. It 
will manifeft itfelf to be a principle without influence, and to pollefs no 
powers for counteraGting or refiraining the deceitfulne!s and de(pecate wick- 
ednefs of the human heart. 

. From the late events in Paris, I fear the mod is indéed become the sovereign, 
aud that this “ fovereignty of the people” will not eafily be kept within 
any bounds, The confequences of this [ dread the more, becaufe | appre- 
hend there are men of rank and abilities, wicked, ambitious, and defigning, 
who will avail themfelves of the popular phrenzy, court popular favour, and 
fuiting themfelves to the prefent humour of the people, will’ make their 
own ufe of the power they poflefs, turning that power as they pleafe, and 
as may beft promote the accomplifhment of their own purpofes and deéfigns : 
From this, 1 think I forefee the moft dreadful evils that have ever fallen 
upon any nation. The demolition of the Baftile, the iron-cage, &c. appear 
to me but a poor compenfation for the fcenes’ which I expect to follow; 
maddened as the people are with rage, (they certainly know not why,)— 
intoxicated with their fuccefs, and with wild ideas of imaginary liderty, where 
is now the powcr in France that can fay unto them, “ Hitherto fhall ye go, 
and no farther?” They muft of nevellity in time meet with a check, and I 
am greatly miftaken, if they will not fall under rulers whofe “ litile finger 
will prove heavier than the loins” of thofe who have gone before them: If 
thefe “ have chaftifed them with whips, their fuccetlots will chaftife them 
with fcorpions.” I most fivcerely with I may be mistaken, and that their 
own repentance and return to reafon may prevent this; but I confefs it is 
more than I ‘hope for, and I do strongly tear we fhall unhappily witnels 
facts that cannot fail to convert you to the opinions and fentiments of, 

Dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


To the Same. 


Oober 28, 1791. 


How exultingly, my dear Sir, you afked the other day, whether I had any 
more dark prophecies to deliver. “ The new conftitution of France, formed 
by the National Affembly, a conflitution fo friendly to the rights of man, 
muft furely have done away of] fears; and, added to its own excellence, 
how greatl to be admired is the noble difintercftednefs of its framers, in 
declaring themfelves ineligible to the next afembly; Thus excluding them- 
Felves from any other thare in the fruits of their own labours, than what they 
Ahould enjoy in common with their fellow-citizens; or, in the comforts of 
retirement, derive from contemplating the advantages conferred on the 

it mafs of the people whom their labours had pie = happy.” 
Alas, my dear Sir, I_pgain differ widely from you in opinion; nor am I 
on this new occafion of your joy, a tharer in your felicity: my fears and a 
prehenfions, infead of being annihilated, are, I fufpe@t, nearer their fulfil- 
ment as to their cayle, than you will permit yourfelf to believe. 


Tn 





__ 
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In the conftitution you fo much admire, ‘and fo highly praife, I think T 


difcern fo capital an error; aud in what you coniider as wildom in its 
framers, fuch a proof of folly, that I am pertuaded « it will vanith as a 
dream, and, like the balelefs bbric of a vifion, leave not a wreck behind.” 
From the very moment that I learnt the Tier Etat had affumed the whole 
power to themlelves, I gave up the expectation of any good, and was pre- 
pared for the reverfe. ; 

What I confider as their great error, is their not having appointed a 
middie power between the king and the reprelentatives of the people, but 
confining the fovereign to approve or reject in soto their decrees ; to accept 
or refuie in the whole, without alteration or improvement, every law enact- 
ed by them. It does not require much political wildom to fee the effet of 
this: Poor Louis! I fear a fnare is laid for him, 1am only aiming, it is 
true, to few their mistake; but I contels { am itirongly inclined to impeach 
their integrity. 

The folly of the conftituent affembly is evidently thewn in the excludi 
their whole body from the fucceeding aflembly, declaring themfelves ineli- 
gible for four years. You may deem it difintereflednels, and cenfure me 
as a calumniator of merit, when I, without hefitation, declare that I con- 
fider this as arifing from a conviction, that neither they themfelves, nor any 
fucceeding legiflative affembly will be able to preferve the conilitution as 
formed by tiem; and they are not willing to bear the odium of its failure, 
I will not deny that my fufpicions extend much farther refpeCting fome of 
them, probably no inconfiderable number ; but it was not the time to firike 
at monarchy altogether; and.at once; I am, however, perfuaded they can- 
not but know they have eifeétually undermined the throne, although they 
may not have duly confidered, that in doing ‘this they have infured deftruc- 
tion to themfelves. They have now refligned their power to others; and 
be affured, I am not afraid to repeat it, the prefent. legillators cannot pre- 
ferve what their predeceflors appear to have accomplified: The late aflem- 
bly will have their friends among thofe that follow them, but they will have 
their enemies alfo; and I am very much miltaken, and very ignorant of 
human nature, if we do not foon fee them divided into powerful and ma- 
lignant factions. 

“It is God that maketh men to be of one mind in an houfe ;’” and rea- 
foning in a religious view, conlidering what they have faid and done dero- 
gatory to the honour of the Redcemer of the world, I feel a conviction in 
my own mind, that very few of the conftituent affembly will be permitted 
to die a natural death, or at leaft, to enjoy in peace in their own country, 
the fruits of their political exertions. Their fucceflors we fhall moft jeer 
bably fee divided into parties that will rife up in all the bloody fury of fac- 
tious rage, murdering and d¢eftroying each other® in their turn, as they may 

e 
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* The axe of the guillotine has long been rufting, and many have fup- 

fed it would no more be brought into ufe. The arreft of Pichegru and 

oreau afford an awful Jeflon. Pichegru fought under a commiffion from 
that moniter in human thape Robefpierre, the ularper of Louis’s power ; 
and it was faid that to this general he committed his diabolical plan for the 
deitruction of Holland. 

‘Moreau was a protegé of Pichegru’s, was brought forward and promoted 
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ibe able: to feize the power, I think hiftory, and the hiftory of France in 
particular, and a knowledge of human nature, justifies fuch an apprehenfion, 
without laying claim to the gift. of prophecy. 

‘ Beware my friend of philofophy, faliely (© called. Religion, pure and 
andefiled religion, revealed from Heaven, is the only. fource of true happi- 
nets, and what can alone controul the depravity-of the human heart: Be 
thankful for the mercies you enjoy as an Englithman; patiently bear the 
evils you cannot care; confider God as the wiié governor of the world, 
holy and righteous in all his works and ways: Be atiured, that to wait 
events in humble refignation and reverential tear, is the beft lecurity for 
your own tranquillity and peace. 

I remain, - 
My dear Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


The original of the following Letter is without a date, but it was written 
within a week or ten days alter Government received diipatches, giving 
the particulars of the furrender of Toulon: 1 think /ometime in October 


To Set KH OX server. 


My very dear Sir, | 

I know moft affuredly, that you would not be unjuft by wilfully and deli- 
berately palling unmerited cenfure; and I think I qwe both to you and to 
myflelf, from the value I fet upon your friend ‘hip, arid the affectionate efieem 
I bear you, the attempt to jatify myfelf from your charge of the want of 
integrity in the declaration of my political fentiments, 
- But firft let me notice an obfervation you made'of much lefs confequence, 
namely, that the fubjeét of politics was firit introduced by me when we laft 
met; A little rectiledion will perhaps enable my eftcemed fiiend to re- 
member, that on my firft appearance in the company, he faid, “ Well 
8 GROHEKE you read the papers; I live in @ corner where we hear ho- 
thing: What is the news?” I replied, 1 fuppofe Sir, you know we are in 
pofleiiion of Toulon. This led you to remark, that from Lord Hood’s pro- 
clamation there arofe a great uncertainty refpecting a final. adjufiment, be- 
caufe in 1789 there was no conftitution. This iatroduced a variety of ob- 
fervations from different perfons, and on an appeal from me to vourlelf, 
whether it was poflible for any friend to mankind to approve of the ‘prin- 
ciples and proceedings of the prefent rulers in France, you anfwered, with 
a confiderable degree of warmth,‘ you know you never approved of any 
circumftaiices of the French revolution from the beginning.” 

I never did: \freely and fully declare it; nor do I think there is a pro- 
bability of my ever having any good reafon for changing my opinion, or re- 
tracting any thing I have ever faid upon the fubject; but I deny that I have 





by him; but the moment a fpirit of repentance urged Pichegru to maké 
fome atonement to the Bourbon Princes, Moreau denounces his benefafor 
to the ‘Direciory.—** Vengeance is mine, | will repay faith the. Lord.” 
And an impartial hiffory of the French revolution, when it appears, will be 
a wonderful dilplay of the juftice of Divine Providence. __ 


ever 
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ever faid any thing, at any time .or place, that can fairly be conftrued as: 
hoftile to rational liberty, or the true happine!s of man. 

I believe every one allows the late unfortunate Louis to. have been a 
mild, gentle, good-natured mau, potlefling in no {mall degree the milk of 
human kindne({s, but without that mealure of wifdom and. firmnels neceilar 
for the enabling him to difcover and refift the errors and intrigue’ of thole 
around him ; Owing to this; to the mifconduct of tho e perfons in a variety 
of refpecis ; to the extravagant expenditure of the revenue; and to their 
difappointment in the advantages hoped for by feparating America from the 
the mother country, France was fait verging towards ruin, and all orders 
among them apprehended a national bankruptcy. That the king intended 
to concur moft fincerely in fuch meafures as might appear neceflary for the 
extrication of the nation from its difficulties, is pretty generally believed ; 
but certainly he did not mean to abiidge the royal prerogative, nor did he 
confider this as necellary for that end, And in this I know not that there 
is any reafonable ground for cen‘ure, 

The calling the atlembly of the Notables was a meafure that foon appear- 
ed unlikely to anfwer the end propofed by it; .and the three efiates were 
fummoned to deliberate on the fiate of the nation, in order to devife means 
fur its exoneration from the heavy burdens ready to cruth it, 

Had France been a nation that could have indulged any well-grounded 
hope of a providential interpofition directing its countels, and. by its facred 
influence giving energy to the means human wifdom thou!ld adopt for its 
relief; this mea‘ure might have been produtive of national benefit; but 
they had long been a people filling up the mealure of their iniquities* ; 
atid the active part taken by France in the contelt between Great Britain 
and the American colonies, if it may not be conlidered as a judicial blind- 
ne/s, may certainly be termed an infatuation upon the minds of the rulers in 
France ; for what, thort of fuch infatuation, could have anduced them to 


fend their generals and troops acrofs the Atlantic to difcern the difference, 


between that people and themfelves: To this unwife procedure, as a fe- 
condary caule, we may impute the prefent di!iractions in France; but it can 
only be confidered as fecondary, for they had long been finking into more 
pernicious errors, and might but too jutily expeét to be given up,to firong 
delution to believe a lie; nor do I hefitate in acknowledging my own opi- 
nion, that the judgment of God darkened and diftracted their counfels. 
Waving, however, the confideration of the {ubject in a religious point of 





* There is ground for very ferious inquiry upon this moft important 

int among our’elves. We have indeed a Sovereign on the throne di- 
fliriguifhed by his praétical atiention to every Chriftian and mora! ma In 
every relation of Ife he ttands a bright example. But, fhould we live to 
fee that example 'o'e its influence, either upon his defcendents or his fub- 
jects, what may we not rea onably fear? This peculiarly demands the very 
ferious Confideration of our Princes, our nobles, our fenators, atid our ma-. 
giftrates, If we may credit fome men, adultery and multiplied divorces 
are not proofs 0! increafed profligacy, but of more polithed manners and ex- 
tended intercour’e in the polite circles. If we are not to fee the adultery- 
bill again brought forward, what have we not to cenfure? If we live to fee 
it again dilcuiled, and not decided according to divine truth, what have we 


not to dread ? 
view, 
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view, and looking at it in a political light only, the calling together the 
three eftates might have been produdtive of fome advantages, had the {pirit 
of true patriotiilm pofleifed the mind, and inclined them calmly and with 
candour to deliberate in their feparate and diftin@ bodies, upon the butinefs 
that rendered their affembling neceflary. But the very reverfe of this im- 
mediately difcovered itfelf, mutual jealoufies, diftrufts, feparate and interett- 
ed views pervaded every heart, and actuated each party; violent and tu- 
multuous was the conteit; and as foon as I knew how that conteft had 
ended, and that the third eftate had annihilated the other powers, and 
afflumed the whole to themfelves, I ventured to predi@ in a letter I then 
wrote to a friend in London, what has fince in a great meafure come to 
fs: This effect, let me again obferve, I confidered as unavoidable, even 
eparate from a religiods view of their fituation; but when connecting it 
with religion, I attended to the {ubfequent proceedings of the aflembly, and 
noticed with ferious confideration the fentiments publict acknowledged by 
the leading men among them, the avowed difciples of Voltaire, Roufleau, 
and the infidel philofophy they taught, I felt it my duty as a Chriftian be- 
liever openly and fully to exprefs my opinion, and to declare, that however 
fair and beautiful the fuperftruCture raifed 3 the conftituent affembly might 
appear to the eyet, it had fo rotten a foundation, it muft inevitably tumble 
into ruins. Thefe fentiments I expreffed at the table of a refpeéted friend, 
at a time when you were prefent, when it was fincerely lamented by feveral 
of the company, that fuch refpeét thould have been thewn to the memory 
and afhes of fiich characters, at the fame time my predi€tions were confidered 
as unfounded on any folid reafonings. The conftitution was fo excellent in 
its principles, it muft fupport itfelf’; and only one perfon befides myfelf ex- 
pretled any doubts refpecting its permanency. 

Ina religious view, it is certain they cho’e darknefs rather than light. 
They had the examples of other nations before them ; and feparate from the 
wtih of French Proteftant divines, they had writers in the Papal Church, 
who had plainly and forcibly taught the great effential truths of the Chri(- 

‘tian religion; and neither Saurin nor Claude, neither Fenelon nor Pafchal, 
were inimical to true liberty ; rejeGting thefe men, and the revelation they 
acknowledged, they perverlely followed the imagination of their own 
minds: without any attempt to emerge out of fuperitition, they funk will- 
ingly into all the depths of infidelity, Soon, however, did they prove ‘their 

hilofopby was falfely fo called, and in their p-oceedings and decrees mani- 

ed a judgment fo clouded ; fuch an ignorance of human nature and the 

paffions of mankind, as rendered them very unfit to hold or exercife that 
power they had affumed. 

As before remarked, I ventured to predié in a letter to a friend, written 
as long ago as OGtober 1791, what has been but too fadly verified by the - 
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+ The readers of the parliamentary debates cannot fai] to remember the 
moft extraordinary ealogium ever pronounced, delivered’by Mr. Fox in his 
place as a Britith fenator, ftyling this work of the conftituent alfembly the 
moft glorious fabric that ever had been raifed fince the creation of the world. 
This gentleman difiinguithed by his panegyrifis as « the moft enlightened 
fiate(man,” but furely in this inftance it has been proved, that “ the light 
within him was darknefs:” Had his eye been fingle, could he thus egre- 
gioufly have erred? | | 


event, 
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évent. What dreadful enormities have been committed by the different 
factions as they poiletied the power. To me this then appeared the natural 
refult of their own principles, As to the final iffue, we can only bow in 
adoring filénce before that God “ whofe eyes are in every place beholding 
the evil and the good.” 

Much has been faid by fome men of the fovereignty of the people ; but. 
who, that has obferved what is in men, but mutt be convinced that the 

reat aggregate of human depravity once fet in motion can never direct it- 
felt, but mult be governed and directed, as far as it can be governed or 
directed at all, by artful and defigning men, actuated by no other principle 
than the accomplifhing their own detigns, and by nothing lets than the real 
good of thole they aim inftrumentally to ufe; frequently, however, it has 
been feen that the popular phrenzy has by fuch characters been fo roused, as 
to involve themfelves in the general ruin. 

I have continued this fubjeét to a-much greater length than I had in- 
tended, and indeed had almoit forgotten the purpofe for which I took up 
my pen, the vindication of mylelf from my friend’s heavy charge of the 
want of integrity in the declaration of my political fentiments. I mult now 
be brief, but brevity may fully anfwer my purpofe, 

-And firit, let me aflure you, that I approve the form of government in 
this country. I defire no change; fo far from this, | would willingly riik 
my all, or mof cheerfully bear any burdens to preferve it. But, at the fame- 
time, I am free to declare, that 1f it thould ever be confidered as {ufficient 
to fecure even civil happinefs to the people, independent of religion, I am 
periuaded God would confound the wifdom of the wife, and bring to 
nought the anderftanding of the prudent. The approbation I now exprefs 
of the coniiitution of this country in no refpe& contradicis what you heard 
me atiert at M If you recolleét aright, you will remember it was 
this; That on a fuppofition our form of government must be changed; and it 
was to be determined by vote, whether we were to have an ablolute mo- 
narch, an ariftocracy, or a democracy: that had I a thoufand votes, I would 

ive them all in favour of monarchy ; and for this reafon, that in my apinion 
it manifefted more fully a dependence on that God “ who turneth the 
hearts of kings as feemeth beft with his Godly wifdom.” ‘We are prone tq 
depend too much on human {ubtilty, and even on necetlary care and precau- 
tion, forgetting that “ unlefs the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” 

You know, my dear Sir, that I do not confound the administration of a 
country with its government. This diftinction in men’s reafonings and acting 
is not fufficiently obferved. But, conlidering adminiftration as dire@ing the 
affairs of government, you never heard me exprels my difapprobatien of the 
term, *‘ oppofition beuch,” 1 would have the whole houle contider itfelf 
as guardian of the rights of the people; and as the beit mode of fecuring 
thee rights, unanimoully and uniiaimly fupporting adminifiration, whcn 
that adminitiration is evidently not aGing wrong*, watching over them at 


the 





———— 
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* Thole who have experienced the difficulty of regulating the affajys. of 
a pari‘h, or even a tingle family in all its branches, will furely be :eads. to. 
ecknowledge the difficulties they mufl have to encounter, who have all ‘he. 
comce:us of a great mation to direct and coniroui; and as remarked yore 
when 
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the fame time with a careful eye, and oppofing with one voice every mea: 


fare clearly atid effentially hoftile to'the real anterefts and«true happinels of 
This I fear is rather a good. to be hoped for thanexpe@ed; but I »ffirn 
Fneither approve or ju'tify any corruption in governthent; that is any thing 
ay! for the purpose of carrying did mrasures. But { own-t-do not expect 
he {pirit of patrioti{m to rile fa:high as to incline a) majority of near fix 
hu men to renounce all the comforts cf domettic. life, and the reiative 
connections; all the falisfactions of rural retirement, eafe; or- their own 
pleafurable amu‘em«nts, merely for. the benefit ef the million, For the dee 
privation of thoie comforts I would have them liberally rewarded, © The’ 
queftion between us. is this, from what: hand the reward» fhould come? FE 
own that, when human nature is conlidered, a reward for doing well, and a 
bribe to corrupt, and obtain a fupport for what may conftitationally be‘an’ 
ill, may come fo near to.a dillidétion without a diflerencey as to pat much 
to hazard; and yet, after the mature detberation Law give the fubject, 
and having obferved all that has part in France forthe latt’ three qr foar'. 
years, I do think it fafeft that the: neceidary and jult remaneration for coms 
forts renounced and fervices done, thould be wth. govginment to beitow + 
And I will. only add upon this fubject, that I thould: not have experienced 
any great diffatisfaciion, if any thing confi‘tent withthe general good cou'd,’ 
from the hand of the mild and benevolent Louis, have quieted the mind and 
gratified the defires of the national ailembly, and. have prevented their en-: 
Baging in the revolutionary horrors. pt Gs 
.. Yow have heard me Sir charged with maintaining the do@rine of a&iveé. 
obedience to rulers, be their commands what they may. But of this charge’ 
I,was affured you acquitted me. | [do firmly believe’ the divine oriyin of’. 
vernment, that God is the fountain of power, that ander Providence, alt! 
rulers, under whatever form or name; have a divine:right;) “To our own go-' 
vernment, and,to all laws enacled.by: King, Lords, and Commons, IT would’ 
pay a ready obedience, provided fuch laws did not militate againit the pofi- 
tive commands of Ged*. To obey God rather than man, muft-ever be a 
firit principle. Unchriitian laws i would not obey; but in fuch cate, teli- 
gion allows not of aCtual rebellion, but requires a patientfuffering: When’. 
I exprefled this as my creed, it drew from fome one a remark to which:1’ 





-_ 


when not clearly and indi{putably acting wrong, they have.every claim for 
fuBport. It. is:not,poflible tor men unconnected with them to ‘ee their 
difficulties; ‘you.maft be acquainted with the temper, difpofition, and views 
of all foreign.powers, to be able either to praife orcenfure with juftice. * 
Wantonly to.embarrafs the executive power, and unneceffarily te clog the’ 
wheels of government, is, in my opinion, a crime of no fmall magnitude. ~ 
® I know not where the traly feriptural (y{tem of obedience to providen- 
tial rule is more fullyand plainly tayght in wnin!pired language than in’ one * 
of the collects aaeaiistaly following the Decalogue in our communion- 


fervice, in which we pray that God’s chofen fervant, our King and Gover- 
ior; may fo know whole mini‘ier he is, as always to leek God’s honour and 
glory: and that all his {ubjects duly contidering whofe aathority he hath, 
may faithfully frve, honour, and obey him, in God, and for God, and ac- * 
cording to God’s_ word and ordinance, \ This is eka@tly what we mean by - 


paflive obedience and non-refiliance. vs ROwsa J 


‘could 
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could not affent. . It was.given as an opinion, that Daniel, the three chil-, 
dren, the apofiles, and primitive Chriitians who {uffered. martyrdom, patiently 
refigned them(elves to death trom the conviction they pofietied no.effectual 
means of refiflance ; but that having {uch powers they would have refified*, 
Againiifuch an opinion I entered my preteft, Obedience to providential 
rulers I confider as an important branch of Chriftian morality. In this. 
country. we owe obedience to fuch laws as are enaied by Lords and Come, 
mons in due conftitutivnal form, and have received the Royal allent—pro- 
vided as before oblerved, thofe laws do not militate againft the laws of God, 
the King of Kings, and Ruler of Princes, But however fuch laws may tend 
to abridge our religious or civil privileges, patlive obedience is ftill oar duty, 


anda patient fuffering of the penalty is required of the di/ciples of the Re- 


deemer of the world. Or how {hall the {criptures be fulfilled+? | 
I have only to beg you will pardon the length of this letter, and to be- 
lieve me, however we may differ in opinion, 
Yours, &c. 


ANTI-CHRIST. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Stir, 
INCE yon inferted myaft remarks on Anti-Chrift, many. circum-. 


ftances have.concurred to confirm my conjectures (for at beft my re-, 


marks are mere conjectures) that the,prefent atheiftico-papal power on the 
Continent is the laft form of Anti-Chrift, Permit me to call your atten- 
tion. toa place in the Apocalyp{e, which by all writers. of eminence is ap- 
plied. to the diffohition of the Turkith empire. As this is a point ge- 
nerally agreed upon even by the favourers of the French revolution, 1 thalh, 
think it fuperfluous to confirm it, and fhall refer you to. the great Mede 


- 





* Surely Chiiftians are called to do, or to fuffer in the fame fpirit as the | 
Divine Authof.and Finifher of their faith. Let this mind be in you, which, * 


was alfo in Chri‘ Jefus, lays St. Pau]: If when ye do well and fuffer for it, 
and take it patiently, this is acceptable with God, For even hereunto are 
e.called, for Chrift alfo fuffered for us, leaving us an example that we 
might follow his fteps. And as an anfwer to fuch as_maintain that thofe who 
fuffered willingly, becaufe they had not the means of refiffance,’ let “the 
words end conduét of this divine example be given as the aniwer: Did Je- 
fus fubmit to reproach, feounging, buffeting, and death, becaufe He had not 
the means of refiftance? Did he not aflure his trembling followers, that he 
could pray to his Father, who would fend him, twelve legions of angels. 
But how then were the {criptures to be fulfilled? 
+ God is the wife, juft, and righteous governor of the world; and in all 


he does, or permits to"be done, He is accomplilhingW7s one.”. 


fulfilling his own word. He keepeth his covenant for ever. He turneth 
the hearts of, kings as feemeth beft unto his godly wifdom. He ftilleth the 
raging of the fea and the madnefs of the people. All things ferve him, and 
the ficrcenefs of men be turns to his praife,—and this without encroaching on 
the will of man, or taking from him the charaéter of an accguntable a, | 

or 
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for farther information. What have to offer to’ you myfelf is anothet 
tranilation of the paffage, c leulated to thew that whole of it may al- 
' feady have’ been accomplifhed. Rev. ch. #vi. 12 © And the fixth angel 
poured out liis vial upon th: great river Euphrates; and the water thereof 
was died up; tliat the way of the king’s from'the east might be p epared. 
13, And | faw th ee unclean {pi its like frogs out of the moutly of the 
dragon, and out of the mouth of the beaft, and out of the mouth of the 
falf pophet. 14. For they are the fpirits of favans making figns, which 
Be pes unto the kings o* the earth afid of the whole world, to gither 
to the war of that great day of God Almighty. 15. Beh Ki 1 come 
as a thief, bleffed-is he that watcheth and keepeth his garments, left he 
walk naked and they fee his fame. 16. And they gathered them to- 
ther into a place called in the Hebrew tongue Armageddon, [the moun- 
taiii of Megeddo}. Now ‘hiftory informs us that in the yéat 1798 three 
French generals, heads of the triple feat of jacobins, invaded the Ot- 
toman empir¢, upon the plea that it was crumbling to pieces ; and that at 
the fame time Jacobin emiflaries were fent out into all countries, under 
three leaders, as Barruel affures us. 

He moreover calls the Jacobii a venomous replile, that crawls from den to 
den and carries ox @ fubterranesus warfare. tis remarkable that in this ex- 
pedition were many of the Propagandift fociety from Rome, the /poke/men 
of the papacy. Even Mr. King allows the Jacobins to be demons; and it 
ia certain that the word desma exa@ly anfwers to the French faven. Hif- 
tofy further informs us that thefe emiffaries proceeded as far as the moun- 
dain of Megeddo, which is clofe to Acte, and that there they were arrefted 
by the mihifters of God's anointed. If thefe retnarks are well founded, 
the Jacobin is proved to be the very Antichrift; and it only remains for us 
to “ hold faft that which we have, that no man take our crown, and be- 
bold our Lord cometh quickly.” The feventh vial ftill remains to be 

dout. Ch.-svi. 17. to the end is an epitome of it. Ch. xvii. and 
all the following ch.pters, are explanations of the ftate and fates of the 
true Church epitomized in ch. xvi. 17, &c.; and it may be o \ferved that 
both the /ovg and the /udden judgment of Rome papal are in the fame 
words explained in ch. xvii. to the end of the vifion, which terminates at 
ch. xxi. 9. Comp. xvii. 1. x. 8, &c. xiv. 1. to8, (2). xviii. 1.to 4. 
xi. 12, 13. xiv. 8. xv. 1. to 5. (3). xviii. 4, &c. xiv. 9. to13. (4). xix. . 
mi. 15. (5). xix. 2. xv. 3. xi. 18. (6): xix. 4. xi. 16. (7). xix 5. 
mi. 19. (8). xix. 6. xi. 15.19. (9). xix. 8 xv. 6.4. (19). xix. 9. 
xiv. 13. xv. 3. (10). xix. 11. xi, 19. xiv. 14. xv. 5.15. (11). xix. 14, 
wv. G, (32). xix, 15. xiv. 14. 19. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble fervant, ; 
ANTI-CONSUL: 
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Page 4296. line 1. for jufifying read deprecating. 
@— 498. lines 3. and 6. for Aing read Ring. a: 
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_ INDEX. © 


Addington, Mr. his extraordinary 


condué&t 

refpecting the fuggeftions of Mr Pirt, 94. 

» his exeufe for not affifting the 
Proclamation S cety, 80. 

——-, prticulars of his negotiation 
with Mr. Pitt, for the return of the latter 
to office, 6o 

Adulte:y, refieftions on its increafe, and 
the efforts of ph lofophers to rémove its 
odiuin, 78. 





_ » Age, the prefent, a Bithop’s opinion of its 


good fenfe, &c. 174. 
Air, re narks on that procured by the folu- 
tion of mercury, in diluted nitne acid, 


——, inflammable, or hydrogen gas, re- 
miotks on, 40. 

Alchemifts, account of feveral celebrated, 
432. 

Amazons, Circaffian, account of tho'e fin- 
gular females, 243. 

Amics, violation of the Peace of, proved 
aga. France, 491-496. 

American and African natives, contraft be- 
tween them, 476. 

Andreoffy, General, fome account of that 
’ officer, 293. 

Animal food, its confumption not fuper- 
fluous, 148. 

Apple-trees, the firft kind known in Bri- 
tain, 159. 

Arabians, whence they derived their firft 
knowledge of chemiftry, 481. 


. Arith, or wind-mow, account of that an- 


cient Corn fh ceremony, 157. 

Art'ur, Mr Profeffor of Philo'ophy at Glaf- 
gow, fume account of his life, charaéter, 
and works, 411. 

Arviragus. difcovered to be the king who 
made the firft prefem to-Jofeph of Ari- 
tMmethea, 3. 

Afiatics, on their skill in, and knowledge 
of, aftronomy, 219. 

Attorney General, his true motives for not 
bringing forward the Aultery Bill, agree- 

_able to his pledye, 80. 

Augeresu, General, bis hiftory, 291. 

Authors, method propofed for countera@- 
ing their envy, 146. 

Authors, probable nutmber of, damned in a 
year, 444. 

Barons, anc ent Britifh, the’r encroachment 
of their manors, on the invafion of the 
No:mans, 358. 

B alt of the Bottomlefs-pit, explained to be 
modern Fr nce, 230. 

Bedford, te late Duke of, remarks on the 
Corre'pondence of Mr Adam and Mr, 
Bowles, relative to his rebgious princi- 
ples, 200-204. 

——, his extraordinary v'rtues verfified, 
glo. 

Bevs, how venerated by the inhabitants of 
Cornwall, 7. a 

Bithop of Lincoln, his expofit'on of evan- 

elical pr achers, 54- 

B.fhops, the -cotch, ridiculoufnefs of the'r 
firft Confecratiun after the Revolution, 
125. 

: » Englith, not entitled to exerc.fe 

their authority in Scotland, 144. 





Blond hounds, their afftance proved to be 

__ weeeffary in quelling the M 206. 

Detcripticn of the animals od for that 
purpofe, 211. . 


Blue Beard, account of a modern, 287, 

Boce.c 0, biographical account of that au- 
thor, 277. \ 

Letter from him to Petrarch, 278. 

Brafil, pro{pe& of France for th: occupa. 
ticn of that Colintry, 270. 

Britons, the ancient Weftera, their brave 
refiftance ajainft the Roman army under 
Veflpahan, 2. , 

Browny, a fpirt of the Shetland Mes, ée- 
count of his ‘bill as a gamefter, 9g. 

Bruix, Adm:ral, biography of, 294. 

Burke, M.. eff-& of his publication on the 
Frei.ch Revolution, 2959. 

Buonaparté, h s maflacre at Jaffa, confirm- 
ea by Dr. Wittman, 114. 

—————, his true chara&ter expofed, 183. 

, accurate fketch of his ceigns 
againft this countiy, 296, 

———., hiftory of himfelf, h's father, 
mother, and other rela:ivés, 294. 

» horrid and inhuman propen ‘ties 
of his youth, 296, 

» Madame, inftances of her extra- 
vagance, 297. 

————, Lucien, boafts of an intiigue with 
his own filler, 299. . 

» his treacherous condu& towards 
the Blacks of St. Domi go, 460. 

——, his obfers.nce of his five grand 

promifes, 461. 

» inftances of his tyranny exceed- 

ing that of Robefpierre, 461-472. 

, another novel charaéter of him, 

















486. 

Bruce's travels, proofs of their authenticity, 
lel. 

Caleination, or oxydation of metals, theo- 
res of the French and German chemifts 
refprét ng, 42. 

Camara, or Luxine vefitls mentioned by 
Strabo, account of 246. 

Campbell, D:. hs ent pathy to the Scotéh 
Epifcoyalians expofed, 130-132, 

Cavendifh, Mr. the origin.) dilcoverer af 
certain properties in the gales, 41. 

» importence of his d {covery of 
the compofition of water, 44. 

Catechifm, praétical mode of expounding 
it, 88. 

Ceremony, defcription of an ancient one, 
a at hirveft time in Cornwell, 
156. a 

Chan of the Crimea, accovnt of the laft fo- 
vereign of that country, 165-368. 

Chriftian charity, remarks on the modera 
acceptation ot that term, 173. 

Church, the Chr ftian, proofs that it was te 
have a priefthood duly ordercd, 14. 

Circaffian beauties, account of the fale of 
in Ruffia, 237, 

Circaffians, their manners, educztion, &c. 





243. 

Claudius, remetks on his fuppofed conqueft 
of the iflands of Sylleh, gi 

Co l-heaver end courtezan, conttaft be- 
tween, 153. 











De 








a o ees ee 
Corn, «bf rvations on granting bount'es on 
: portation, 278. 
“Te popl-, ter fuperftit on with re- 
to oP 
Courage and Pity, nfeparable companions, 
1 


gl 
Cou tezan and Coal-heaver, co:trat be- 


‘tween, 151. 
Creoles of America, defcription ‘of them, 


475. _. 
——- Remarks, proofs ofthe habitual in- 
econh enc) of their author, 71. 
Danmonian:, or We'ern Britons, réficc- 
tio s on their warlike condu@, 3. 
Darwi), Dr. his fe-.dalous end inhuman 


co du&t on the ce thofhisfin, 285. 
Daubeny, Mr, his expofition of the fophif- 


tries o! Mr Overt n, 337-357, 

Deluge, new way of eccou.ting for it, 42. 

Ismocracy, its pretended irflunce over 
the people a bugbear, 264. ~ 

Diffenters, imme:fe fum given by gc-vern- 
ment towards, their fuppurt in a fingle 
province of Ireland, $2. 

» their grounds for fuppofing Mr. 
re fevoureble to the repeal of the Teit 

*, 954. 

bad ag religious, pernicious effeés of, 
139. 

Dogs, what kind genuine natives of Bri- 
tain, 153. 

Du'our, Geveral, biography of, 290. 

i the French geneia', his character, 

Eccl. fiaflical H ft ry, by Dr. Campbell, 
ate and reluted by Bifhop Sainner, 
16. 

Fnglifhman, charafer of a fingular one re- 
ident in Ruffia, 241. 

ifhmen, mmarks on thir degiading 
vifit to Paris, during the late t-uce, 269. 

Bpifcepalians, the Scotch, reftri¢tio. s un- 
der which they laboured in the time of 
the Sturrts, 135. 

Et: a, Jacobitiical Latin defcription of, 181. 

Fath on, the n»ked, of French fem les, its 
© igin, 297. 

Feeli_¢ towards animals, on t'e wawt of, in 
fervants, 147. 

France, remarks oo her preponderance as a 
ftate, and. her means of maintaining her 
power, 49. : : 

Fleet, the Romen, remarks on its ufc, in 
the battles ot Vefpafian with the ancient 
Britons, 2. 

Floti‘las, the French, proof ef their exif- 
tence extent p-ev.ous to the late de- 
lata'i nuf.war, 268, 

France, her prefent te:ritoral divifion de- 

ibed, so. 

—— , the mifery of her inbabitan:s af- 
ferted to be unfounded, 261. 

————, bi f tketch of her politics, 266. 





Trench ch, contrait between their 
setpeftine condu@ towards thei fove- 


ae gns, 83. ee ee 


° 


® 






French bles of meafure, &e. their value 
_ in En > $1. 


Frenchmen, inftances of their faciiity at 


gaining 2 livelihood, 34. 
‘ » buried alive by order of Buona- 
parte, 192. 
7 » not capable of enjoying the fame 
» degree of liberty as Br.tons. . 
Fouche, fome particulars of his life and 
minift:y, 187. 





Foundling Ho'p tal, firgular authority faid 


to be exert by che Commiitce of that 
Inftitution, 323. 

Fox, Mr. his opinion refpedting the right 
of the Heir Apparent, on the illnefs of 
the King in 1787, 256. 

Galvinifm, its difeovery, phenomena, &c. 
387-393. 

Gas, hydrogen, remarks on, 40. 

Geography, its definition, vatural utility 


&c. 377-386, | 
German fervant, charoler of an extraordi- 


n ry one, 3§. 

Gleichen, Count, a Knight of the Crofs, 
his tin ular adventure, 28. 

Goldfmith, apoftrophe to by Mr. Pratr, 147. 

Good Breeding, requifites of, 284. 

Goths, an error of Gibbou corre&ted, re- 
fpecting their incurfions nto Rome, 246. 

Greek tragedy, obfervat.ons on the different 
meafures of, 259. 

Grenville, Lord, defended againft the charge 
of uncivil treatment of Mr.A ddingt: n,63. 

» defended againft the charge of 
inconfitiency with regard to the treaty of 
Lille, i193. 

» his condu& towards. Citizen 
Orto defended, 419. 

Harveft c.remony, account of a curious one 
in Cornwall, 156. 

Heir Apparent, «ffe&t of his condu& upon 
the morals of the public, 77. 

Herodotus, his accurate information re- 
{petting the Scythians, 244—his mafter- 
ly defe:iption of the clin ate of Ruilia, 
245. 

Hill, the bellowing, in Iceland, account 
of, 455: 

Holy Land, Jeru‘alem, &c. defer ption of 
the principal places in, 115. 

Iceland, accvunt of i's fituation, nature, 
curiofities, &c. 449-455-——cha acter of its 
inhabitants, 457. 

Ignat us, Dr. Campbell's commentary on a 
paffage of, refuted by bifhop Skinner, 
17-21. 

Impoftor, account of a curious, 26 

Income-1ax, inftances of hardfhip in its 
operation, 440- 

: » remarks on the proportion 
which ought to be paid by different 
claffes, 172. 

Imflammable fubflances, arrangements of, 
and remarks on, 40. 

Infcription, ar-cient, in Iceland, on the tomb 
of a murdered nobleman, 452. 

Jaffa, Dr. Wittman’s corroboration of 
Buonaparte’s horrid maffacre at that plece, 
134° 

Jerafalem, intention of Buon parte towerds 
that ancient city, 115. 
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Index. 


Juvenal, a wretched modern ation of 
thet author, examined and expofed, 925- 
334. 

Kant, account of en interview w th him. 23. 

King of Sardinia, reprefentations mad in bis 
favour to the Fi:ft Conful, and indiffe- 
renc: with which they were received, 263. 

Lavoifier, batis of his fyftem re’ petting cal- 
cination, 43. 

Lafnes, General, his hiftory, 293. 

Leclerc, Mr. (of Holland) his opinion of 
epifcopacy, 22. 

Leouhard and Amelia, affecting ftory of, 29. 

Letter from Dr. Campbell to Mr. Strahan 
the print r, 128. 

Living, the art of, how reduced to a fyf- 
tem by Frenchmen, 34. 

Loifon, Generel, his hiftory, 291. 

London and Paris, centraft between, 32. 

Louis XTV. the caufe of degradat on amungft 
the higher ravks in France, 479- 


Louifiana, va'ue of that couatry to the Uni- 
ted States, 329, 


Luxuries only comparative, 172. 

Mackenzie, Caot. his brave co:\du@ and 
fidelity to Charles Edweid Stuar, 81. 

Macquer, Cheval er, his battle with a dog, 

3. 

Man, abfervations on his moral nature, 22. 
arines, account of their formation ; ther 
hiftory, and ut lity, 370-377. 

AMafonic-Lodges, defended az inft the charge 
of being caverns of treafon and nurder, 
231. 

Maff-na, General, account of, 293. 

Means, extraordinary political, defe.ded, 
01 ext aordinary oeca ions, 272. 

Meals, their characteristic qualities, 42. . 

Miniftry, (Mr. Pitt's) why they deferve 
praife for their refign tion, 415. 

Monattery of St. George, in Teuric Cherfoa 
—account of, and its inbabitints, 168. ~ 

Moreau, fome account of th 't General, 185. 

Murat, Genera!, his ducl with Lic ea Buon. 
aparte, and its caufe, 299 

Murderer, account of une difcovered and 
killed by ad», 33. 

Mutton. excell nce of that fed on fnails, 155. 

Navig-tion AQ, neceility of ft.i€tly obferv- 
ing it, 433. 

Navy, gigantic plon of one intended to be 
raifed by the Freich, 267. 


_ Nazoreth, defc:iption of, 119. 


Negroes, horrid and r-fined cruelties exer- 
cfed upon thof: in the Weft Indies by 
otda of th: French Gener Is, 300. 

Nevtu', or Neot, the fon of Echelwolf, ac- 
cou it of that fa nt, and the wonders per- 
formed by him. 364-368. 

Newfoapers, infamo.s con.'u& of fone to- 
wards tne Pic-Nic Society expofed, 108. 

Nome iclatu e, the or-fent ch mical, Doctor 
Wlacx’s oni ion of, 46. 

Officer, mazn ninous condu& of a foreign, 
on bein. ordered to rep.ir as ambasiador 
to Buonavarte, 269. 

Oper:, of Lendon, account of, and its’ vi .t- 
ors, 150 

Orford, the late Earl of. his injurious in 

‘ terpretation of th: corre pondence be- 

‘tween the Earl of Bute and the Pu.ncefs 

of Wales, 402. 
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Ochard, remarks on thé derivation of that 
word, we 3 ' 

Orchards of Cornwall, proofs of their high 
an:iquity, 158, on 

Offian, proofs of the genuinenefs of his 
poems, 153. 

Ovid's Tomb, in Ruflia, remorks on that 
ftruéture, 162. 

Oxydation, or calcination; theories of the 
French and German chemitts refpeéting, 
42. 

Palace, a Tartorian, at Bachttheferai, ac- 
count of, 164. 

Paris, contratted deferiptions of, bya Ruf 
fian and an Englith Traveller, 30. 

Parlisments, the ftannory, of Britain, re- 
marks on, 4. 

Paffive obedience, remarks on the applies 
tion of thatterm, 176. 

Paty, hay mot an ivevit ble tendency to 
perverfion, 415: 

Peace of Amiens, further obfervations oa 
that event, 422. | 

ame not expected, nor withd for by the 
people of this councry, in 1802. 440. 

P.afan’, 2 Ruifiau, interefting ttory of one, 38. 

Philofopher, account of a liagular French 
one, who lived upon Onions g4, 

Pic Nics. a full account of that Rees, 196, 

Picty and Courage, their iotimate conneétion 
with each other, gt. 

Pitt. Mr. and his affociates, defended againk 
the charge of retiring through defpanden- 
cy, and atthe time of his Mojefty’s ill 
nefs, 58. 

—~, Mr. reafons for his oppolition to te 
mi.iler, 66—his condué&t on Me. Pat- 
ten’s Motion of cenfure juftifie!, ib—his 
paliamentery conduct f ti.factorily ex- 
plained, 67. 

» his maznanimous and patriotic 

conduét in refu‘in , a hnecure, 74. 

» his efforts 0} firtt coming: iato ad- 
minitration, 253. 

——, mifreprefe tations :elstive to his re- 
fignatiuon refuted, 424. 

Placuc, Or. Wittmaa’s obfervati ns om that 
lube, 12). 

Prefs, remarks on its gr at influence ovet 
the people, particuluily on te contine.t, 
269. 

———, its reitri€tion neceflary in Fiance, 

$9. 

Prince of Wales, bis former condu& on the 
propofition uf a regency, 240 

Pritte pl s, noné ftable which are not founde 
ed upon teligion, 281. 

Protitution, in’a t, remarss on the fre. 
quency a dca fes of, on London, 37. 
Poiwh les, of Polw el, account of that 

ancient fa..ily, 961. 

Popula ion of kr-nce, its: confderable dimic 
nu jo: fi-c the ume of Nec-ars wrkiags 
accounte 1 'O:, 50 

Toeiry, (extraéted from various works). 
(ide t» my Lyre, o7“—Fairv | Hen, of the 
Maniac, 99—Addrefs to a ‘tia 
Poe's Garett, 190-—thé Cowft, Cirl, 
591 --Extra¢ts from Pecer nickel, 434-— 
the Offic: of the Mufe, 437. “in Love, 
ao additioa to Colin's Ode, 435. 
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| Basie 


110—the Volunteer, 
_ . ae. 111—Lines on a-w : 


e@harafter, 112. 
tion of Great Br tain in 1802, 52. 


Pape pow » its independent con- 
the refignation of Mr. Pitt’s mi- 
nifty, 420—~ts reflections on the peace 
_nos ten by by Mr Cobbett, ibid. 
ic Worfhip, on the neceflity of a fri 
adherence to, 281. 
Redemption, univerfal, a view of, 54. 
Rebellion in Ireland, its progrefs, and am- 
PR eect promoters, 307 
Reform, a moral, obfervations on its necf- 


ai whore dom, 76. 


of, the fame as that, 
Fine 178. 
Revelations. wetaaska on the commentaries 
of a late exvofitor of that book, 225-237. 
———eee, Examination of Gall away’s Com- 
mentaries On, 394-407. 
be fonghe after by 
antiquaries, 10. 
Rome, her conduct after the battle of Cannz, 
secommended to the attention of Minif- 


Royal Family, the French, fetch of the 
e Frenc etch of their 
Ph ommner ~ Paris, 258, 
peafant, intereft:ng ftory of one, 38. 
Sacrifices, the extraord,nary, which fhould 
be made to maintain our independence, 
273. 
Satan, his account of the employment of 
fome French republicans in Hell, 95. 
Saxons, their military character, 362. 
=e an impoftor and fuicide, account 


Pen! and French, contraft between their 
Scriptur ne ie vote fe, 226 
ec, ipal caufe of its abule, 226, 
rg sem to the evil tpisit intrud- 
goa ay fe, 195. 
: of Chritt, Seegpon ne of, 116. 
Scraglio, error in the application of that 
word corred&ted, 12:2. 
Sheep, excellence of thofe which feed on 
fnails, 355- 
Sheridan, Mr. his influence over the Lon- 
don newfpapers, for particular purpofes, 


107. 
————=—=, contraft between his formér and 








efent condu&, 314—his panegyrics on, 
Bonaparte, 315-317. 
Sieyes, Abbe, remarks un hischarafter, 186. 


Skinner, Bith his refutation of the infi- 
uations a: the Scutch Epi‘copalian 
Clergy, 430-133 


semmarks on its antiquity, 240, 
Snails, proofs of _— exifling in colonics 


» aniler | d, 154. 
Soudak. in Ruffia, account of its delightful 
emvirons, 163. 


im Britain, how.they fhould . 





Soult, the Republican General, account of 
him, 289. 
— in poetry, a new explanation of it, 


287. 

St. Hilaire, General, his charaéter, 290. 

St. John the Baptili, aceount of the piaec of 
his birth, Itg. 

Subnifion t9 arbitrary power, various 
cates of, 257. 

Summary of Politics—RefleAions om the 
dreadful malidy of our Sovereign, 222— 
on the neceility of 9 union of knowledge 
ad talents, 223—intentionsof the enemy, 
ibid —on the prefent fyftem of warfare, 
224.—View of the prefent Poli ical 
State of Europe: Sse tHe Preracr. 


‘Swifs Reveluion, commemoration of that 


effeéted under Tell, 488—Origin of that 
produced by the French, 489 
Tables of meafure, accouat of thofe of the. 
French, si. 
Tartars of the Cr mea, their drefs defcribed, 
242-—their houfes, ib. 
Taurida, account of the manners and cuf- 
toms of its imhabitants, ibid. 
Tell, William, narrow efcape of, at the com- 
mencéement of the Swifs Revolution, 488 .. 
Theatre, the Britith, how made fubferyient. 
to immorality and adultery, 79. 
Theatres, how the immoral ty of their fre- 
quenters ought ta be chec .ed, 109. 
Tinwald, or Forum Judiciale of the Ifle of 
Man, account of, 4. 
Toleration, fingular proofs of, in the ¢on- 
du& ofa head of our church, 83. 
Travelling anecdote, 29. 
Truth, Dr. Potter’s veneration for that vir- 
tue, 341. 
Vandamme, the French General, 
graphy, 185-291. 
Vefpaiian, his contefts w'th the Britons, 2. 
Vizier, the Grand, ancedote of his fingular 
judgment and penetration, 11. 
Volunteers, enforcement of their moral and 
religious duties, 275. 
» feandalous conduc of a Corps, 
on the confecrat on of their colours, 446. 
Union, the neceflty of enforced, 90. 
Wieland, his fingular and referved charac- 
ter, 25. 
Windham, Mr. defended acainft the afper- 
fions of a Min: fterisl calurmniator, 64. 
Witches, of Warboys, Huntingdonfhire, ac- 
count of, 146, 

Wittman, Dr. his account of the mafflacre 
at Jaffa, 114 

Yealunton P, Nar, in Devonfhire, to whofe 
memory ereSted, 19, . 

Yorke, (secretary) his opinion of the late 
peace different trom that of Minifters, 62. 

Zeal, religious, its chara€teiift cs and im- 
portance, 34-86. 


his bio- 
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